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Biography 

The great lesson of biography is 
to show what man can be and do 
at his best. A noble life put fairly 
on record acts like an inspiration to 
others. 


« « ii> iK 

Biographies of great, but especi- 
ally of good men are most instruc- 
tive and useful as helps, guides, and 
incentives to others. Some of the 
best are almost equivalent to 
gospels, — teaching high living, high 
thinking, and energetic action, for 
their own and the world’s good. 


Samuel Smiles. 



Biographer 

As it often happens that the 
best men are but little known, and 
consequently cannot extend the 
usefulness of their examples a great 
way, the biographer is of great 
utility, as, by communicating such 
valuable patterns to the world, he 
may perhaps do a more extensive 
service to mankind than the person 
whose life originally afforded the 
pattern. 

— Fielding. 
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The Hon’blc Ch. Sir Chhotu Ram, Kt , R.B., B.A.. LL.B., 
Minister, Punjab Government. 





Sin, Qhheiu Slam. 

(By Mr. M. L. Bhardwaj.) 


Sir Chhotu Ram, our Minis- 
ter for DevelopmentjjJ^s a singularly 
dynamic personality. From his 
youth he has been an irreconcil- 
able protagonist of the rights and 
interests of zamindars and the 
leader of a crusade against the 
money-lending classes in particular 
and non-agriculturists in general. 

What factors made him a crusa- 
der ? Plebeian ancestry gave him a 
desire for universal human better- 
ment ; his sureness of touch in deal- 
ing with the masses. He had his 
genius awakened by the urge to 
struggle for justice against the forces 
of intrigue. And his principal 
weapon in this struggle has been his 
gift of what his friends call eloqu- 
ence and his enemies mob-oratory. 

From early life he has been a 
‘ bania-hater.* He wrote a bitter 
article in his college magazine on 
“ How best to improve village life 
and in this he bitterly attacked the 
money-lender. He also contributed 
a series of articles to an English 
newspaper on the same subject. 

Small incidents in his family 
life — that of a peasant proprietor — 
laid the foundation of this bitter- 
ness, which amounts almost to 
hatred. At one business meeting 
between the young Chhotu Ram's 


father and the village money-lender, 
the latter gave the punkah-cord 
to the former with instructions 
to cool the bania’s perspiring . bulk. 
This incensed Chhotu Ram and he 
insisted with success that the bania's 
son, who happened to be present, 
should pull the punkah. On another 
occasion the youth who was to be- 
come the Punjab's Development 
Minister was told to sit at the foot 
of the bania’s charpoy before the 
business talk commenced. And it 
was bania acquaintances of his 
father who recommended that the 
young man should not take up 
higher studies, since an elementary 
education was good enough for a 
Jat. 

These incidents seem trivial 
enough in themselves but the fact 
that Sir Chhotu Ram still remem- 
bers them is proof of the deep im- 
pression they created. When he 
became a lawyer and started prac- 
tice in Rohtak, he came in touch 
with the realities of life as it obtain- 
ed for the Jats and the money- 
lending classes. When he saw the 
fate suffered by zamindars at the 
hands of well-educated non-zamin- 
dar officers, he had a definite revul- 
sion of feeling. He still remembers 
an ex- parte decree for the possession 
of 200 bighas of land passed against 
a minor by an educated non-zamin- 
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dar officer in satisfaction of a total 
debt, including interest, of Rs. 200. 
There were in his experience several 
other cases of callous disregard for 
the interests of zamindars and a 
soft corner for the money-lender. 

Sir Chhotu Ram was a fighter in 
his childhood and he has remained 
a fighter. While in school he led a 
students* strike with success and 
earned the name of ** General 
Roberts ’’ for his fighting spirit. 
When he saw the Jat community 
was backward, he decided to fight 
for them, and it is not unlikely that 
his work for the peasantry and the 
rural classes will prove to have 
been a more vital influence in the 
history of the province than any 
other. 

Having once decided to cham- 
pion the rights of the Jat, Chhotu 
Ram knew no rest and took up his 
life*.s mission with a zeal, which 
found full expression when he took 
office as a senior member of the 
Cabinet under provincial autonomy. 
He has made bitter enemies becifuse 
he spares none and his faith in his 
cause is uncompromising. He is 
a good hater.’* He abhors soft 
politics and politicians who are 
“ softies.’’ He believes in positive 
convictions and the determination 
with which he follows them defies 
comparison. To his opponents he 
appears bigoted and ruthless, but 
all who come in contact with him 
must admire his strength of charac- 
ter and respect his honesty of con- 
viction. He is much misunderstood 
but he is himself to blame for that 
misunderstanding. He has little con- 
trol over his tongue and is frequent- 
ly carried away by enthusiasm. 


While unremitting in his 
championship of Jat rights, Sir 
Chhotu Ram, since his assumption of 
ministerial responsibility, has also 
studied the life of the under-dog 
among non-Jats, When I question- 
ed him what he stood for, he most 
emphatically replied : “ I stand for 
the under-dog every time. My mis- 
sion in life is to equalise burdens 
and benefits as equally amonghuman 
beings as possible.” He has given 
proof of this in the legislative meas- 
sures that he has sponsored. But 
his life mission still remains the 
Jat. 

There is in Sir Chhotu Ram a 
certain instinctive shrewdness that 
is characteristic of the peasant 
nature. When the various ele- 
ments of which he is constituted 
became transmuted into a politician 
the composite result was bound to 
be a remarkable personality, unique 
indeed among his colleagues. He 
was once a Congressman. When 
he began life in Rohtak as a lawyer 
and a worker for the wel.are of the 
Jat community, he started a weekly 
paper called the ‘‘Jat Gazette” 
which he himself edited from 1916 
to 1924. Through this paper he 
tried to give political education to 
the backward Jats. In 1916 he 
joified the Congress and became 
president of the District Congress 
Committee. 

He preached the Congress cult 
only to the educated and his advice 
to Jats as a class was to keep away 
from the Congress. A backward 
class, he said, could not afford to 
fight on two fronts. He himself 
resigned from the Congress in 
August, 1920, when the resolution 
of non-co-operation was passed. He 
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did not believe in non-co-operation 
and defiance of law or non-payment 
of taxes. Before he left the Con- 
gress, he was one of those whose 
names were recommended by the 
district authorities for deportation, 
but higher officers did not endorse 
the recommendation as they thought 
it would lead to disturbances in the 
district. 

His political goal for India is 
Dominion Status, to be attained by 
constitutional means, but he insists 
on the existence of me ins for pre- 
serving independence before it is 
achieved. He does not believe in 
non-violence, and although he ad- 
mits that the Congress is chieflys 
responsible for political awakening 
in the country, he condemns Congres 
leadership. 

He blames the Congress for 
ignoring the problem of Hindu- 
Muslim unity. Mr. Gandhi, he 
says, should have brought into 
existence an organisation for conti- 
nuous work towards this end. He 
himself is certain that if he had a 
crore of rupees to spend for this 
purpose he could solve the problem 
in three or four years. If the amount 
spent on the promotion of ‘‘khadi” 
had been spent cn Hindu-Muslim 
unity, the question would have 'been 
solved by now. 

Hindu-Muslim unity is a basic 
part of his creed because without it 
independence or ‘Waraj” is im- 
possible. He also believes that the 
key to the problem lies in the 
Punjab. If a solution is found for 
the Punjab, other provinces will be 
simple to deal with. In the Punjab 
the ^problem can be solved only if 
parties or associations are formed on 


the basis of community of economic 
interest. The Unionist party, he 
asserts, would have solved half the 
problem if it had not been opposed 
in its efforts by vested interests. 
They had to accept communalism in 
the services because they could not 
entirely ignore the existence of 
communal feelings. 

He does not believe in socialism, 
which contemplates the complete 
elimination of the private capitalist ; 
but he insists complete and effi- 
cient control of the private capital- 
ist. The State, he declares, must 
take part in industries, but prefer- 
ably in combination with the capi- 
talist. His industrial ideal is large- 
scale industries linked with cottage 
and home industries, the latter feed- 
ing the former. 

Sir Chhotu Ram belongs to the 
small village of Ghaii Sampla, 44 
miles west of Delhi, in the Rohtak 
district. He was born in 1882 and 
went to primary schot J in a neigh- 
bouring village in 1891. Later he 
went to St. Stephen’s Mission High 
School and College in Delhi and 
graduated in 1905. He had an ex- 
ceptionally brilliant career, winning 
many scholarships. Once while in 
Delhi he suffered from fever for 
three months and was so bad that he 
returned to his village and gave up 
all idea of continuing his studies. It 
was only following the personal per- 
suasion of the Vice-Principal that 
he went back to College. 

His aim in life was to secure a 
good Government job. Once he 
had name sent up for the examina- 
tion for sub-judges but, because of 
his weak mathematics, he did not 
appear in the competition. He 
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appeared in the Provincial Civil 
Service competition and was sixth 
or seventh in the aggregate but fail- 
ed in mathematics. 

It was in 1905 that he secured 
the job of assistant private secretary 
to a Raja in Oudh. He was there 
for six months, but finding the 
surroundings uncongenial, he left. 
He came to Lahore and joined the 
Law College. To support himself 
he became a teacher in the Rang 
Mahal Mission High School. When 
he had to leave Lahore during the 
plague, he went hack to the Raja. 
After a year or so, he again left ser- 
vice to join the Law College in Agra 
from where he took his degree in 
1911. In 1906 or 1907 he was 
offered the job of Naib Tahsildar 
but declined because he could not 
live on Rs. 36 a month and was 
not prepared to live on bribes. He 
practised in Agra for 15 months and 
then returned to Rohtak, where he 
established himself as a lawyer and 


a leader of his community. 

In his early days in Rohtak, he 
was a bigoted Arya Samajist because 
he was amazed at the preponderance 
of Muslim officers in Rohtak district. 
He even opposed the Land Aliena- 
tion Act because he thought it was 
meant to strangle the * Hindus. He 
changed his wiews when he saw 
things for himself. 

Later, when Sir Chhotu Ram 
was returned to the Punjab Legis- 
lative Council, he, along with Sir 
Fazl-i-Hussain, laid the foundations 
of the Unionist Party. Members 
belonging to all communities joined 
together on the issue of zamindar 
interests. They played an import- 
ant part in the Council and influ- 
enced legislation. Under dyarchy, 
Sir Chhotu Ram served as a Minis- 
ter. It was, however, under pro- 
vincial autonomy that he realized his 
dream of a zamindar Government. 

(C. S M. G., Lahore) 






QadUMtm Qtimah SkiU. 

(By Prof. Wadhawa Ram, M. A.) 


People are invariably right in 
their choice of epithets for those that 
lead them. Ganesh Dutt is Goswami 
by caste; he is Tyaga Murti by 
creed and practice. And the title 
which is affixed to his name in view 
of his actual conduct is the best and 
truest expression of the real secret 
of the man’s greatness. He is an 
Aviar of selflessness, the embodi- 
ment of a spirit of self-abnegatian 
and self-surrender. Tyaga is a 
Sanskrit word meaning ‘renunciat- 
ion’ : Murti conveys the sense of 
incarnation. Taken together they 
imply between themselves all that 
has taken the subject of 
this sketch out of obscurity into 
fame. 

Excellence is a goddess to be 
adored. To keep it before our- 
selves as an ideal and to seek, 
to strive and not to yield in the 
pursuit, is ever productive of great 
good to ourselves as well as to 
those who come in contact with us. 
Nothing remarkable was ever done 
except by following up the impulse 
of our own mind, by gripping with 
difficulties and improving our ad- 
vantages. Mere doting on the 
achievements of others or dreaming 
over our own premature triumphs 
is but indulging in a huge waste of 
God-given faculties. 

Of this truth the life of Goswami 
Ganesh Dutt is a perfect example. 


Nobody is torn great, in the true 
sense of the term. What we call 
genius is only 1 per cent, inspiration 
and 99 per cent, perspiration. The 
present position of the Goswami is 
not a mushroom growth. It is the 
result of long and earnest endeavour^ 
The story of his career is but the 
story of self-discipline and self-school- 
ing, extending over a large number 
of years. Slowly though surely, the 
man’s soul has striven and in conse- 
quence thriven. The Indian summer 
of his place of privilege has come 
in the wake of a trying and trouble'^ 
some winter. 

As he stands— 6 feet — in hi$ 
cheap chappal — before you, you feel 
that you are in the presence of an 
ancient Indian saint in the prime of 
his life. Dressed in pure white 
khadi home-spun and home-woven, 
a well proportioned body, neither 
thin nor tending to corpulence, raven- 
black hair, wheaten complexion with 
the redness of well-preserved vigour 
peeping out at places, the eyes ema-f 
nating innocence of a world other 
than this, oftener than not a bene- 
ficent smile playing upon a clean- 
-shaven face, Goswami Ganesh Dutt 
presents a fine figure of a man. 
Looking at him comes dangerously 
near loving him. True it is, those 
whom the gods like they make of a 
pre-possessing appearance. 

Chiniot, a well-known place in 
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the Jhang District, claims the honour 
of giving birth to this great man. 
The event took place some time — 
the exact date has baffled all ouir 
attempts to get at it -in Kartik, Vik- 
rami Samat 1946, which on compu- 
tation is found to synchronise with 
October, 1889 A. D. The male 
parent was Goswami Mool Chand ji 
who made his living by ministering 
to the religious cravings of the 
Khatri community of the town in 
the capacity of their Gurti or 
Mahant. The Goswamis of Chiniot 
are true to their grain. And the 
father of the original of this portrait 
was held in high e.steem. He lived 
upto the ripe old age of 82, and 
quitted his earthly abode for his 
heavenly home in the year of grace 
1938. 

Quite in keeping with the tradi- 
tions of a priestly Brahmin family, 
Ganesh Dutt was put to the study 
of Sanskrit. 

But that was a digression. 
Ganesh Dutt was a student of the 
Shastri class of the Oriental 
College, Lahore, in 1917. The 
Prajna and Vigyana classes, too, he 
had passed from the same Univer- 
sity College. Enquiries from his 
class-fellows have elicited the infor- 
mation that he was by no means 
brilliant as a scholar. Extra-acade- 
mic activities engaged his attention 
for the most part. At college he 
was a prominent figure. As the 
Secretary of the Vidyarthi Hindi 
Pracharni Sabha, he took the vow 
of teaching Hindi to 100 students 
privately during summer vacation. 
The fulfilment of this oath entailed 
distraction from studies ; the result 
was that Ganesh Dutt had to leave 
college without taking a degree. As 


a social worker, however, the young 
lad had caught the eye of some 
prominent men of Lyallpur, which 
now became the centre of his activi- 
ties These gentlemen encouraged 
him to continue his useful social 
work. A local habitation was the 
first necessity for the realisation of 
his great dream. The prospect was 
alarming. The ideal was high. And 
the task was an uphill one. The 
public of the place had to be educat- 
ed along new trends and tendencies. 

Early marriage was a common 
curse during those days. Things 
are much better to-day, and except 
in backward tracts and among illite- 
rate communities the evil has ex- 
perienced extinction. Ganesh Dutt’s 
marriage at an early age was an- 
other of his shackles. * Shackle,’ I 
think, is the right word for it, because 
from the very beginning he did not 
take kindly to life matrimonial. 
When at a later stage, he entered the 
wider field of social and religious 
work, he practically severed all 
connection with his family and lived 
the life of a recluse in that sense. 
Not long after his marriage — which, 
had by this time made him father of 
two female children, — he resorted to 
the Banprastha Ashram, The act 
was no less than a sacrifice. But 
Goswamiji was cut out for a glorious 
role in the history of modern Punjab. 
The fates had marked him out for 
that. And what the destinies had 
decreed could become a fact only if 
he were to cast off most of his 
worldly bonds. His detachment 
from marital life was one of the first 
steps that he took towards his 
present place. 

At Lyallpur. then, was the stage 
to be set for the future greatness of 
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this man. His first efforts resulted 
in the establishment of a Hindi 
Night School. It was a humble but 
promising beginning. A very large 
number ot Hindu youths and adults 
of the locality joined the classes. 
One of the beneficiaries was a rich 
man named Gosain Diwan Chand. 
As a token of his gratitude for what 
he had gained from his preceptor in 
Hindi, he put at Goswamiji’s disposal 
a sum of Ks. 6,000/-. This amount 
laid the foundation of the desired 
Hall, and alongside that of a regular 
career of public life for Ganesh 
Dutt. As has been remarked above, 
a building for the purpose was badly 
needed. The need was now made 
up and the Hall served henceforth 
as a nucleus of the varied pro- 
gramme of the useful work which 
was to serve in turn as the training 
course for the Goswami. 

The daily routine for the work 
in the Hall was as follows ; — 

(a) From 6-30 A.M. to 7-30 A.M, 
Recitation of Katha, 

(b) During the day, a Girls’ 
School was held in the place. 

(c) From 4 P.M. to 8 P.M. the 
Hall was used as Public 
Reading Room, 

(d) At night, Goswamiji used to 
teach Hindi to adults. 

Nobody perhaps ever dreamt 
that this infant would develop into 
an adult very soon. The Sanatan 
Dharma Primary School was soon 
established. Shortly after, this 
school was raised to the middle 
standard. The High classes were 
tagged on in due course of time. 


The Sanatan Dharma High 
School at Lyallpur is now one of 
the premier High Schools in the 
Province. One who sees and studies 
its working to-day will find it hard 
to believe that it was ever anticipat- 
ed by the sort of Pathshala that 
owed its inception to the primary 
attempt of Goswami Ganesh Dutt, 
But one should not forget that 
sometimes truth is stranger than 
fiction. The ten years, from 1917 
to 1927, spent by Goswamiji at 
Lyallpur was a period in his life, the 
importance of which can neither be 
over-estimated nor over-stated. 
Slowly but surely, he was winning 
his way to what he was to become 
in the public life of the Land of the 
Five Rivers. The experience that he 
gained was to prove the bed-rock of 
the solid structure that still awaited 
rearing. 

In 1923, was laid the foundation 
of the Sanatan Dharma Pratinidhi 
Sabha, the provincial body of the 
Sanatanists of the Punjab. The 
Hindus of the old arthodox type 
were still unorganised. The clarion 
call had indeed been sounded by 
that orator of the roaring tongue — 
the late Pt. Din Dyal Wachaspati. 
It had enabled the Sanatanists to be 
a bit assertive. At the best, how- 
ever, a little less than spade work 
had been done. The arduous task 
of organizing Sanatan Dharma 
Sabhas aud carrying the message 
of renascent Sanatan Dharma to 
the various nooks and corners of the 
land fell to the lot of Goswami 
Ganesh Dutt, who had in reality 
stepped into the shoes of the great 
Wachaspati. Comparisons are al- 
ways odious. Those between great 
men are all the more so. That is all 
the more reason why they should be 
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Another aspect of Goswamiji’s 
achievements deserves mention. 
While still at Lyallpur, he realised the 
necessity and utility of a Press for 
Sanatan Dharma Prachar. The 
weekly ‘Jagrat’ was started in 1923. 
The daily “Vir Bharat”, originally 
started in 1929, saw many ups and 
downs. It is now a powerful organ 
of the community and constitutes 
its “Fourth Estate.” The Hindi 
“Vishwa Bandhu” saw its first pub- 
lication as a weekly paper in 1933. 
It has recently been converted into 
a daily and caters to the needs of 
the Hindi-knowing Hindu ladies. 
Thus it will be seen that the 
journalistic ventures of Ganesh Dutt 
have been brave and blissful. Their 
usefulness has been well realised and 
appreciated. 

Goswamiji is this side fifty-five. 
For his years he looks very young. 
People pray for a long life for him. 
The reason is too obvious* to be 
stated, Goswamiji lives for others. 
He is prepared to die for them too. 
And that is the keynote for his suc- 
cess. Selflessness is the secret of 
his greatness. It is a great gift and 
a great power indeed. Coupled with 
his untiring and indefatigable energy 
the faculty enters the domain of 
enormity. 

But ‘Greatness’, according to 
Hazlitt, is great power producing 
great effects. “It is not enough”, 
this writer proceeds to say, “that 
a man has great power in himself, 
he must show it to all the world in 
a way that cannot be hid organised. 
He must fill up a certain 
idea in the public mind. I have no 
other notion of greatness than this 
two-fold definition, great reeulte 
$f>ringing from great inherent 


energy"*. After all that has been 
detailed above, who but the blind or 
the guilty will deny that Goswamiji 
is nothing if not great ? 

Inexhaustible as is Goswamiji’s 
fund of energy, he has also patience 
and fortitude that enable him to 
bear hardships even of an unbearable 
nature. His power of endurance is 
unbounded. Moreover he is a 
practical social reformer. He lives 
up to his convictions. While giv- 
ing his daughter in marriage he 
spent only eleven rupees on the 
whole affair. 

‘Simple living and high thinking’ 
finds its best example in him. He 
takes only one meal a day. Other 
people live to eat. He eats to live, 
just to keep his body and soul to- 
gether. One Khaddar jacket and one 
khaddar dhoti, that is all his wear. 
In the severest of winter he sleeps 
only with a Khaddar Chadar on. 
For more than 30 years past he has 
discarded the use of quilt and other 
warm gear. 

Goswamiji spends about 5 
months every year in the Himalayas 
where he practises austerity, medita- 
tion and introspection. Utter Kaehi 
which is about 100 miles from 
Rishi Keeh and Gangotri which is 
about 150 miles distant from the 
same place, are his favourite resorts. 
In his spiritual life Goswamiji has a 
confidante — Prof. Nand Ram of the 
Sanatan Dharma College, Lahore. 
Deep friendship subsists between the 
two, but the relation is not only this- 
worldly. 

In private conversation he hears 
more and talks less and can look a 
man straight in his eyes. Humble, 
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gentle and un-assuming, he would 
always like to greet you first. 

A word about Goswamiji’s gift as 
a public speaker. By dint of long 
practice he has come to develop 
great oratorical powers. His ex- 
position of the Bhagwat Gita is 
particularly forceful and affecting. 
The fact is that he regales his audi- 
ences with the outpourings of his 
heart. Sincerity stamps his syllables 
and his courage of conviction 
throws vigour into his words. Some 
of his listeners have besn heard 
saying that there is little profundity 
or philosophical depth in his public 
speeches. The Tyaga Murti has 
never put forward any pretentions to 
learning. He would never fight shy 
of pleading guilty to the charge of 
lack of reading and scholarship. 
Commonplaces he utters without 
doubt. But ah orator can hardly 
get beyond commonplaces. If he 
does, he gets beyond his hearers. 
The most successful speakers have 
not been the best scholars or the 
finest writers, neither those who took 
the most profound views of the 
subject, nor those who adorned it 
with the most original fancy or the 
richer combinations of language. 
In reality Goswamiji speaks homely 
things which go home to the bosoms 
of his hearers. And iteration is a 
world-old trick of those who 
undertake to address big gather- 
ings. 

It is Goswamiji ’s firm convict- 
tion that money is indispensable for 
rendering any solid service to 
humanity. He is a wonderful 
collector of money. Money indeed 
makes not only the mare but also 
the man go. Institutions cannot 
be run without money. For the 
Pratinidhi Sabha he has so far 
collected a little over Rs. 80 lacs. 


The assets of the Sabha to-day 
stand at Rs. 17,00,000, and its 
annual budget lies somewhere in 
the neighbourhood of Rs. 1,25,000. 
The various Sanatan Dharma Edu- 
cational institutions are spending 
about Rs 17 lakhs every year. For all 
the money Goswamiji taps princes, 
magnates and the general public. 
When he appeals few refuse to 
loosen their purse-strings. For he 
makes i^o bones about his resort to 
political tactics sometimes for the 
purpose. 

In short Goswamiji is a great 
figure, very great indeed, in the 
Sanatan Dharma world. Perhaps 
one would wish he were to send the 
foundations of his great work deeper 
and gather around him a band of 
sincere, devoted and selfless workers 
to render his achievements of lasting 
benefit to the Hindu Community. 
Let his lieutenants prove worthy of 
the job and carry on his mission 
with zeal, energy and devotion. 
For the edifice raised by by a great 
man should not be allowed 
to meet the fate of a card- 
castle. 

Sanatan Dharma was in bad way, 
when he appeared on the scene. 
In consequence of Goswamiji’s noble 
efforts it is resplendent once again 
and when the history of the modern 
Hinduism comes to be written, 
Ganesh DutPs name shall figure 
among its greatest poineers an(> 
benefactors. He has achieved for 
the Sanatanists of the Punjab what 
Mahatma Hans Raj has done for the 
Arya Samaj in this province. If the 
parallel would be stretched only a 
point further, it would be to the 
glory of both and the luting good 
of their followers. 



By Mr. B. P. L. Bedi, B. A. (Oxon) 


On one side of the Lahore 
Musenmj in a shady triangular plot 
facing the University Hall stands a 
robust statue. Two Americans 
sight-seeing on the Mall were drawn 
to it. They walked up to the pedestal, 
read the inscription — 

and one of them sprang up the 
steps and stood by the statue. His 
companion focussed the camera and. 
clicked it. They moved off, and I 
heard one saying to the other 
somehow felt like getting taken with 
that man”. 

It was the word ^man’ which 
rang in my ears. For that word fitly 
described Sir Ganga Ram whose life 
was “serious, complete and of a cer- 
tain magnitude”. Known to fame 
as a master engineer, and to fortune 
as a man who could make the desert 
sand, yield a harvest of gold, Sir 
Ganga Ram has become the legend- 
ary hero of a million charities. In- 
stitutions which perpetuate his great 
heart and his philanthropy stand all 
over Lahore. They range from edu- 
cational institutions which train up 
the young citizens of to-morrow, 
boys and girls, to asylums for the 
unfoiiunate, the aged and the dis- 
abled, castaways of fate. Those 
gripped by disease can go to his 
hospitals and seek cure. Those 
struck by the lightning of death into 
widowhood can look for rescue and 


the rehabilitation of their shattered 
lives, through his plans for remar- 
riage or making them fit to earn an 
independent livelihood. The widows 
were his particular sorrow and his 
particular care. For them, no 
amount of money was too much : he 
opened his purse and the bereaved 
women could take what they w^ould. 

Thus he laid the foundation of 
the most stupendous system of social 
uplift which has been attempted by 
any single rhan in this country. 

As an agriculturist, he combined 
in himself the realism of an engineer 
with the imagination of a farmer. 
He was the pointer to the future: 
the rational farmer with the love of 
the soil in his blood. The story of 
how the Renala wasteland was con- 
verted into a power-driven and pros- 
perous farm reads more like a 
twentieth century version of the 
Arabian nights, than the true account 
of the doings of a man who had the 
audacity of a Danton combined with 
the money-sense of a Rothschild. 

As an engineer, his imprint on 
Lahore alone is sufficient to stamp 
him as a giant in his profession. 
From the leafy end of the Mall that 
begins with the Aitchison College, to 
the University and down to the 
Museum it is the spirit and creative 
vision of Ganga Ram which pervades 
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the air. To him goes the credit of 
designing and constructing the « 
magnificent buildings of the Lahore 
Museum, the Mayo School of Arts, 
the General Post Office, the Albert 
Victor wing of the Lahore Mayo 
Hospital and the Government 
College Chemical Laboratory. 

The love of Indian tradition 
mirrors itself in his buildings, and 
they look at home on Indian soil. 
But, in their construction, all the 
tricks and devices of the scientific 
West have been employed to improve 
them, to protect them from the ex- 
treme heat and cold of the Punjab 
climate, to ensure that their sanita- 
tion was efficient and unobtrusive. 
More modern styles have since in- 
vaded the Mall, and the future will 
show many others with more modern 
construction and technique, but the 
simple dignity of Ganga Ram’s 
buildings will bear comparison with 
the best that the future has to offer. 

Sir Ganga Ram’s life has the 
magnitude, the variety, the human 
qualities that make it evergreen. 

From 1851 to 1927 was the rich 
span of life given to him. These 
seventy-six years are the story of a 
human mind in growth, which un- 
folded itself from the bud, petal by 
petal, came to full and glorious 
bloom, and was scattered by the 
wind of time, But its lingering 
fragrance is still in the air. 

He was born of parents who were 
fugitives from the United Provinces, 
in search of security of life and 
honour, haunted by the terror of 
marauding bands, they had trekked 
to^the Punjab* Lala Daulat Ram, 


his father, joined the Police* At 
;^Mangatanwala, under the quiet 
shadows of a gurdwafa% the baby 
Ganga Ram was born. Daulat Ram 
was in the police, but he was honest. 
For refusing to become corrupt, he 
was threatened with death by dacoits. 
He preferred honest poverty to 
corrupt prosperity, left his job and 
migrated to Amritsar. Ganga Ram 
by then was a boy of school age. 
His father became more and more 
devoted to prayer and lingered for 
longer and longer hours at the 
Golden Temple, and so early in his 
childhood he had to share the res- 
ponsibilities of bread-earning and 
help his father at work as a copyist. 

Thus life moved. School in 
Amritsar, student days at Govern- 
ment College, Lahore, and then to 
Roorkee for engineering where hard 
work paved the way ‘*to the stars”* 
In 1873 Ganga Ram started as an 
Assistant Engineer, called to Delhi 
to help in the building of the amphi- 
theatre of the Durbar. In 1877, he 
came back to the planning and com- 
pletion of the railway from Amritsar 
to Pathankot. Then, with the urge 
of perfecting himself in his profes- 
sion very strong within him, he went 
to Bradford, in the North of Eng- 
Jand, for training in the waterworks 
and drainage construction. 

Back in India, he roa.med round 
the districts, coming to j^i^hore in 
1885. The High Court and the 
Cathedral were supervised by him, 
and he designed and constructed the 
Aitchison Chief’s College. For 
twelve years he was the Executive 
Engineer of Lahore, a period known 
now as the Ganga Ram Period of 
Architecture. 
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With twenty-seven years of ser- 
vice to his credit, Ganga Ram reach- 
ed the high-water mark of his 
service prosperity. The year 1900 
showed that there were even higher 
slopes to climb, when he was select- 
ed by Lord Curzoii to act as Supe- 
rintendent of Works at the Imperial 
Durbar to be held in connection 
with the accession of King Edward 
VII. With Lord Curzon’s reputa- 
tion of being an exacting and hard 
taskmaster, Ganga Ram looked 
forward to his work at the Durbar 
as potentially the severest trial of 
his engineering life. 

In spite of the difficulties, foreseen 
and unforeseen, that crowded round 
him, Ganga Ram, true to his charac- 
ter, was undaunted, and full of cour- 
age for the future. He attacked all 
the manifold problems of the Durbar 
with his customary resource and 
originality, and, when the Durbar 
was over, he had won his distinc- 
tion. But the New Year Honours’ 
List did not include his name as 
the recipient of any decoration 
which nobody more richly deserved 
than he. Once again it was the 
Green God of Jealousy which cast 
its shadows in the background of 
Sir Ganga Ram’s brilliant achieve- 
ment. Recommendations were us- 
ually sent up before September, and 
the envious depended upon a last 
minute slip occurring in his work, 
and they waited until the last 
minute before committing them- 
selves. At last their hands were 
forced, and, in the hour of his suc- 
cess, the shadows of scepticism 
drifted away, and Ganga Ram stood 
unassailed in the full glory of a 
well-completed task. Later he re- 
ceived the C.I.E. in recognition of 
his work. 


On bis return to the Punjab a 
new situation presented itself. His 
promotion to the grade of a Superin- 
tending Engineer was due, and the 
authorities were hesitating. ‘*He 
was the best engineer the Building 
and Roads Department possessed’' 
says the Journal of Indian Engineer- 
ing ‘V^t he was not thought fit for 
promotion to the Superintending 
Engineer’s class. It was an extra- 
ordinary position.” 

An extraordinary position. And 
an intolerable one for one with a 
deep sense of national self-respect. 
He was never a toady to the powers- 
that-be in his own interests ; always 
polite and never rude, he just did 
his work and left it to speak for 
itself without claiming any credit ; 
he was transparently honest and no 
pusher. But he would not have 
been human if he had not felt that 
he could do better than in Govern- 
ment Service. He retired in 1903, 
some years before he would have 
been superannuated and his retire- 
ment brought him what he valued 
more than anything else, the grant 
of twenty squares of land in the 
Chenab colonies, presumably as a 
reward for his past services. 

Soon after, in 1903, he was called 
to Patiala, and the story of his work 
there reminds us of Alice in 
Wonderland... The White Rabbit 
put on his spectacles. “Where 
shall I begin, please your Majesty?** 
he asked. “Begin at the beginning*’ 
the King said gravely, “and go on 
till you come to the end ; then 
stop.” 

The work of the reconstruction 
of Patiala was a gigantic one. 
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Slowly the whole face of the city 
began to change. Construction was 
rapid, and the grace of his designs 
altered the whole atmosphere of the 
State capital. The magnificent Moti 
Bagh palace, the Ijlas-i-Khas, the 
Secretariate building, the Victoria 
Girls School, the City High School, 
the Law Courts, the Police Station 
and the Dispensary all bore the 
stamp of his handiwork. 

Thus ended another span of 
seven years, another period of in- 
tense activity, which had transform- 
ed Patiala, and brought him nearer 
to the end of his Service life, and 
the age of his sixtieth year. He 
needed rest from so much work and 
activity, and he went to England. 
It was during this visit that he 
made a vast tour of the agricultural 
centres in England, Getting back 
from England, the Kai Bahadur 
wanted to retire from Patiala State 
service. But the Imperial Durbar 
was to be held in Delhi in 1911. 
And the Government of India re- 
quired the services of a skilled 
engineer as Adviser to the Indian 
States. The Maharajah of Patiala 
at that moment prevailed upon 
Ganga Ram to undertake the work 
of being Special Adviser to the 
Indian Chiefs* Camp. 

Patiala finished. Service finish- 
ed. A new life of creative activity 
lay before him, when he could move 
according to his own, dream his own 
dreams, make his own plans. He 
had his own land, his own farm. It 
beckoned him on. 

“The problem of India is the 
problem of water** said Ganga Ram 
to himself, as he thought of the 


position of agriculture in India's 
national economy. “Engineering 
skill’* he would say to himself, “can 
move mountains, and the question 
of water is an ant-hill compared 
with what we can really do**. 

Staggering facts faced him when 
he examined the land position in 
the Punjab. Cultivable land (ex- 
cluding State land) amounted to 46 
million acres, and out of that 17 
million acres (37®/o) was lying waste 
because of deficient rainfall or lack 
of good irrigation. Canal irrigation 
had its limitations. There had to 
be some other way. His massive 
head, with the vertical vein called 
the Raj Dhand prominent with 
thought, bent itself over the mighty 
problem. Then the idea came, 
flashed as all his great ideas had 
done with a blinding brilliance. Lift 
Irrigation ! ^ 

From that moment, the develop- 
ment of the idea of Lift Irrigation 
in the Punjab waste lands was his 
one interest. Many a time he look 
this idea with him into the valley 
of silence, and sat immersed in 
contemplation for hours perfecting 
details with the care of an artist. 
His retirement brought him added 
responsibility and inspiration by the 
grant of twenty squares of land in 
the Rachna Doab, a reward which 
was nearest to his agriculturist 
heart. He further obtained two ad- 
ditional grants of fifty and forty- 
seven squares, about 2,500 acres, for 
cultivation by means of lift irriga- 
tion. One of these plots, fifty acres 
in extent, was made over to him 
on the condition that he would ar- 
range to irrigate it by lifting water 
by steam power, and the second 
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grant of forty-seven squares of high 
land for lift irrigation by electricity. 
“The land’* said his son, the late 
Rai Bahadur Sewak Ram, “was 
situated from six to nine feet higher 
than the canal level at which water 
could be delivered by flow. The 
object of this grant was to conduct 
a very interesting experiment in ir- 
rigation by pumping, the first of its 
kind in Northern India**. 

In defiance of hot weather and 
the monsoon, work started in right 
earnest in June 1903. There was no 
Pucca road in his barren stretch of 
land in Lyallpur. The nearest rail- 
way station was twenty-five miles 
away, and the carriage of one boiler 
alone cost Rs. 1,500. Nevertheless 
the whole work was finished in three 
months, and * the first tahi crop grew 
on arid soil to the admiration and 
amazement of all.’ 

It was in an atmosphere of feve- 
rish activity that the vast barren 
tracts of land were made fertile, 
and in the midst of it all grew up 
Gangapur, the village of Ganga 
Ram’s dreams. 

In the hot weather of 1910, he 
made up his mind to make a tour 
of England, with a view to study 
at first hand the latest develop- 
ments in mechanical farming. Farm 
machinery was changing the face of 
the agricultural West. Men were 
rising who saw farming in terms 
of division of labour and modern 
techniques, and who .saw no reason 
why the cultivation of land should 
continue to be the same almost 
archaic occupation that it had been 
for the last thousands of years. He 
covered nearly 15,000 miles and 
saw farms of every type and des- 


cription, but the great object of 
his tour was to enquire about and 
inspect agricultural machinery. He 
purchased over Rs. 26,000 worth 
of machinery and agricultural im- 
plements, of types unseen in India 
before. 

Back home, the utilisation of 
the power running to waste at the 
many canal falls in the Punjab 
became the chief centre of his 
thought and imagination. The plans 
for the new experiment were pre- 
pared with great precision, and he 
opened negotiations with the Punjab 
Government on the new project. 
He applied for a grant ot 5000 
acres of waste land in the Gujran- 
wala district on payment of a fair 
market value. The electric energy 
he proposed to generate from a 
fall on one of the new canals of 
the Triple series, and he was wil- 
ling to pay a reasonable rate for 
the water power. The Government 
went into long correspondence 
with him about the scheme and ulti- 
mately imposed such difficult con- 
ditions that it was impossible for 
him to accept them. 

It was only in 1917 that world 
events helped him to the achieve- 
ment of his plans. The Govern- 
ment were in trouble, because land 
had been promised to the soldiers 
on their return from the battle- 
field. Ganga Ram saw his oppor- 
tunity. His new proposals were 
that he should be given 23,000 
acres of high level land in the 
Bari Doab. The lower Bari Doab 
canal irrigated the area, but the 
tract which he wanted could only 
be watered by lift. “Hitherto, in 
the grants made to him, the land 
was his own provided that he ful- 
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filled the conditions^ but, in this 
instance, the stipulations were that 
at the end of three years, he would 
return the land to the Govern- 
ment fully equipped with the 
necessary irrigation channels and 
machinery in order that it might 
be available for colonisation to the 
returned soldiers”. 

Then came the second lease — 
some 40,000 acres of high land 
unirrigable by activity, for a period 
of seven years, and the lessee 
was required to provide for the 
cultivation of the land by hydro- 
electric machinery. Their terms 
of the contract this time were even 
more stringent. On the expiration 
of the seven years* period, he had 
to restore the land to the Govern- 
ment for colonization fully equipped 
with the necessary canals and 
distributing channels, and the 
hydro-electric plant complete in 
full working order; for lifting water 
for irrigation of the tract concerned. 

Daring in its conception, a 
hydro-electric scheme for lifting 
water to high land was very excep- 
tional in India, showing the way to- 
wards a very wide field of expan- 
sion of lift irrigation in the whole 
country. A hydro-electric station 
was constructed on the canal at 
a point near the Renala Khurd 
Station on the North Western Rail- 
wav, From it, in accordance with the 
designs, transmission lines radiate 
both up-stream and down-stream, the 
total length of these lines being 
thirty miles. Steel poles were pro- 
vided throughout, and the 
telephone system connected all the 
main points. 

At Renala, the sight of the 
power house, the canal had a fall 


of only two feet, but it was found 
possible by regrading the channel 
to convert the fall to one of six feet. - 
Even six feet is a low fall for 
economical turbine ' design, and 
special turbines of a horizontal type 
had to be designed. Looking at the 
figures of this huge undertaking 
we can realise how enormous it 
was in its scope. Five turbines, 220 
k.w. commanded about 80,000 acres 
or 125 square miles. The cost of 
the installation was nearly half a 
crore and twelve lacs of rupees were 
spent on seventy-five miles of 
irrigating channels, six hundred and 
twenty six miles of water courses, 
forty-five bridges, five hundred and 
sixty-five miles of village roads, 
one hundred and twenty one miles 
of boundary roads, and six hundred 
and forty culverts. About ten lacs 
of rupees were spent on the steam 
machinery used for the lift prior 
to the completion of the hydro- 
electric plant, and up to the rabi 
of 1924, the Government were paid 
twelve lacs in revenue. From the 
engineering point of view, Renala 
works stand unique in their dis- 
tinction of harnessing energy from 
the smallest fall in the world. 
“The story of his development of 
80,000 acres of waste land in the 
Montgomery district” says Dr. 
Lucas, “reads like a romance”. 

Although Sir Ganga Ram’s 
money mainly came from his farm- 
ing activities, he had devoted 
hours of thought and study to the 
problems of the factory. He was 
fully alive to the close link that 
binds agriculture and industry, and 
he recognised them as the twin 
pillars upon which stands, delicately 
balanced, a nation’s prosperity. 
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By degrees he gained such a mas- 
tery over his subject that he was 
called on by the Industrial Com- 
mission of 1918, and he put for- 
ward suggestions in his evidence 
which, in the light of twenty years* 
subsequent industrial development 
have proved eminently practicable. 
Once again, by the vast scope and 
minute detail of his suggestions he 
proved his extraordinary ability. 

One of his main suggestions was 
that ginning factories should be 
Controlled by the State. Another 
that Government aid should be given 
to cottage industries, indigenous 
banks, and co-operative market- 
ing machinery should be set up. In 
putting forward the suggestion of 
reciprocal trade rights between 
England and India he anticipated 
the Ottawa Agreement by more 
than a decade. 

As a practical industrialist, he 
also acutely realised the lack of 
skilled labour in the country, and 
he, in his search for efficiency, was 
always on the look-out for new 
and sensible methods of educa- 
tion. He saw the bad eflect it had 
on artisans’ children to get ordi- 
nary primary education which simply 
caused them to shun their parental 
profession and take to a low 
Government post as a chaptasi or 
forest guard. He advocated the 
adaptation of education to the needs 
of the working classes, and was of 
the opinion that drawing and the 
use of scales at least should be 
taught as this ‘‘goes a long way 
towards opening a workman’s 
mind”. 

An educated worker was the 
best weapon for prosperity in indus- 


try— and industry must be brought 
to the highest pitch. Sir Ganga 
Ram had one great belief and he ex- 
pressed it forcibly : ‘^The entire 
question of the country’s emancipa- 
tion is hinged upon the stomach of 
the masses, which at present is 
empty. Everything gravitates 
around it, and the remedy lies in 
the industrialisation of the country.” 

Underneath the hard realism of 
a successful money-maker throbbed 
a heart which had the softness of a 
child. The condition of the child 
widows, the daughters of sorrow, had 
moved him beyond measure. ”Who 
will not weep over the figures which 
show the misery caused by child, 
marriages and enforced widowhood 
among the Hindus” questioned Sir 
Ganga Ram on the cover page of a 
pamphlet which he published in 1926. 
There were in 1921 in India 7591 
widows under one year of age. Go- 
ing year by year, we find that the 
number of widows between four and 
five years of age amounted to 15,139. 
There were more than 15,000 widows 
below five years of age, out of whom 
nearly 12,000 were Hindus. Bet- 
ween the ages of five and ten, 
there were 102,293 child widows 
and 279,124 between the ages of 
ten and fifteen. 

Sir Ganga Ram was too much of 
the practical man to ^ weep and not 
to act. We can hear the story of 
his conversion to their cause in his 
own words “Moved by these appall- 
ing figures, I made up my mind to 
do what I could within my humble 
means to eradicate this evil and 
started a Widow Remarriage Asso- 
ciation in the Punjab in December 
1914*'. 
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This was the real fountain-head 
of all Sir Ganga Ram’s charities. 
To it he never grudged any money 
that was asked and he regarded it as 
his sacred duty in life to wash away 
the tears of the distressed, and give 
them a happier life. 

Soon the expanding needs of his 
work, which had begun with only 
one clerk and a peon, led to the 
setting up of a full-fledged office. 
In 1923, Sir Ganga Ram got his 
Charity Trust registered and the 
work conseqently went forward with 
greater impetus. As the work of 
re-marrying the widows progressed, 
another problem presented itself. 
There were many widows, too old to 
marry, or too old to be attractive to 
piospective husbands; others, though 
young, had children and did not 
want to marry again; others, again 
for religious reasons, did not want to 
marry. 

To Sir Ganga Ram, the solution 
of this problem was obvious — it lay 
in making the women independent 
of charity and the condescention 
of the family circle. With the idea 
of training widows to be self-sup- 
porting, he made the Government an 
offer of a building costing nearly 
Rs. 2,50,000 if they would finance a 
scheme of a Hindu Widow’s Home. 
The scheme was taken up by the 
Government and the Widow’s Home 
was opened in 1921 by Sir Edward 
Maclagan. 

The array of Sir Ganga Ram’s 
benefactions is more than impres- 
sive, including as it does all possible 
methods of helping the widows, 
leaving no loophole for any unfortu- 
nate one to feel that she has not 
been considered. 


It is said that those who become 
rich forget the sorrows of the poor, 
but, if Sir Ganga Ram stood on the 
hill-top of prosperity, his eyesight 
was always long enough, and his 
heart big enough, to seethe agony of 
the poor and feel for them. But, 
shrewd businessman as he was, 
Ganga Ram realised that the bene- 
factions born of his impulses were 
getting too much for one man to 
deal with alone, and, in 1923, he 
created the Trust that stands in his 
name, known as the Sir Ganga Ram 
Trust, to organise and control the 
money that he had donated to 
charities. In his lifetime, many fine 
buildings and other property were 
left to the Trust and the income 
came to about Rs. 1,25,000 from a 
capital of Rupees thirty lacs. Since 
his death, the Chairman and the 
Honorary Secretary are being elected 
annually by the Trustees. 

In 1921, Sir Ganga Ram pur- 
chased land in the heart of Lahore 
City, Wachhowali, and constructed 
with Rs. 1,31,500 a building for the 
Sir Ganga Ram Charity Dispensary, 
which has become a most priceless 
boon to the inhabitants of Lahore, 
and a beacon-light for the very poor. 
It has not only got an excellent paid 
staff of workers, but has got Dr. K. 
R. Chaudhri as Honorary Surgeon- 
in-charge, eminent in his profession 
and devoted to the service of his 
people. 

He conceived the idea of a 
College of Commerce, and he went 
again to the Governor and offered 
him a few lacs of rupees for this 
great work. To-day streams of 
students throng the corridors of the 
Hailey College of Commerce, and 
fill its classes, and behind them, 
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unseen, stands the mighty figure of 
Sir Ganga Ram, happy in the child 
of his creation. 

Sir Ganga Ram had two great 
desires — to help the widows and to 
further higher education for women 
in the Province. When the work of 
the widows had been satisfactorily 
organised, it was the question of 
girls’ education that he next turned 
hisattention to. He was not, however, 
to see the launching of that scheme, 
and it was only after his death that 
it came to fruition. To-day the 
school, under the able guidance and 
inspired tutelage of Miss Chatto- 
padhya has set up new standards in 
Girls’ education in the Province. 

When organising his charitable 
donations. Sir Ganga Ram did not 
forget his first love, agriculture and 
endowed a prize of Rs 3,000 to be 
given every three years for the in- 
ventor of any practical method of 
increasing the profits of agriculture 
in the Punjab. 

When Sir Ganga Ram was 
seventy-six, he crowned his chari- 
ties of more than three million 
rupees by founding the Hindu 
Apahaj Ashram for the old, the neg- 
lected, and the disabled. 

He was nearing his seventy-fourth 
year when he received the highest 
recognition of his work as an agri- 
culturist \Nith his appointment to the 
Royal Agricultural Commission. 
Old in years, his spirit was as young 
and vital as it had ever been. “I 
found him as jolly as he was in his 
college life” says a friend, “when I 
saw him last, just on the eve of his 
departure for England. He was 
qpite hale and hearty arid chatted as 


cheerfully as ever. He had the 
same twinkle in his eyes and cheer- 
ful way of talking as he had when I 
met him about twenty years ago.” 

The old hero of many a great 
agricultural struggle kept up his 
energy in spite of what must have 
been continually failing health. 
Knowing as he did that extra work 
at this advanced age could not but 
have a bad effect he still went on 
doing what he considered the most 
important work of all... giving advice 
to those who could act in the matter 
about India’s great and urgent 
agricultural needs. Every action he 
took in the last few months of his 
life was directed to this one end 
— giving the information which he 
alone could give to the Commission 
and educating the public as to the 
value of the work the Commission 
was doing. “Every rupee that India 
spent in carrying out the recom- 
mendations of the Royal Commission 
will bring thousands to the people 
in return ” he said to a Press repre- 
sentative, and the message was flash- 
ed across to India. It was his final 
message to his countrymen and a 
fitting memorial to the love he bore 
the land and the cultivators of it. 

But round the grand old head of 
Ganga Ram the shadows of death 
were gathering thick. The Royal 
Commission work with its exacting 
work and late hours proved too 
much for the gallant heart that had 
struggled so often and so long. He 
collapsed, and, though faithfully 
nursed by his son and secretary, the 
late Rai Bahadur Sewak Ram, “the 
brave old heart that had carried him 
to victory in many enterprises began 
to flicker out its life in gasps”. He 
died in his London home when the 
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dawn was breaking on the 10th of 
July 1927. 

Here is a tribute which sums up 
India’s admiration of her son and 
sarlr^t: the worcte of Gandhiji 
tvKfih he pfirited in ‘‘Young India” 
when he heard of his death. 

“I had the privilege of coming 
into fair contact with him recently, 
and though we could not agree on 
several matters, I recognised in him 
a sincere reformer and a great 
worker. And, although, with all 
respect to his age and experience, I 
expressed my dissent from many of 
his views with energy and insistence, 
his affection for me, whom he re- 
garded comparatively to him as a 
young man of hut yesterday, grew 
with my opposition to some of his 
extraordinary views on Indian 
poverty. He was so eager for long 
discussions with me, and so hopeful 


of weaning me from the error of my 
ways, that he offered to take me to 
England at his expense and drive all 
the nonsense out of my head. 
Though I could not accept the offer, 
which he had seriously meant, I 
wrote to him on the eve of his de- 
parture, promising to see him and 
convert him to the creed of the 
spinning wheel, which he thought 
was fit only to be burned as firewood. 
The reader may well imagine my 
grief therefore over the news of his 
sadden death. But it is a death that 
we could all wish to have. For he 
went to EnglandJ^ not on a pleasure 
trip, hut on what he considered to 
be his peremptory duty. He has 
therefore died in harness. India has 
every reason to be proud of having a 
man like Sir Ganga Ram as one of 
her distinguished sons. I tender 
both my congratulations and condo- 
lences to the family of the deceased 
reformer,** 



SJU Qiohui Chand Mcuiong^* 

(By Pt. Ram Lai Tara» B.A., LL.B.) 


Dr. Sir. Gokul Chand Narang's 
spectacular career presents a typical 
example of Smile’s ‘self-help* hero. 
Born amidst humble surroundings 
in the small village of Baddoke 
Gosainan, held sacred by millions of 
Hindus on account of its being the 
birth-place of Gosain Ramananda, 
a revered saint of great holiness, he 
was devoid of all means, except his 
own sterling worth and capacious 
intelligence— of which he gave ample 
proof even when a mere child — 
which generally aid people to acquire 
eminence in this world of unequal 
struggle and unfair competition. 
Unaided he got his foot on the 
ladder and has risen to the highest 
rung, through his own individual 
efforts. He is no soldier of fortune 
come into the lists for prizes of life; 
but a skilled artisan who has carved 
out himself entirely with his own 
jack-knife. He has toiled and 
sweated like an honest workman to 
make the colossal figure that now 
bestrides the province with a dis- 
tinction and conspicuousness which 
are the envy of many. Though he 
has every reason- to feel proud of 
his magnificent handiwork and look 
upon his craftsmanship with feelings 
of exultation and pride, yet he keeps 
himself singularly free from all such 
traits found, as a rule, in self-made 
men. He toiled and he succeeded; 
and satisfaction which is the sweet 
reward of all fruitful terminations 


of honest labour, is the only luxury 
that he enjoys in his success. The 
Olympian heights to which he has 
risen, have not made his head dizzy 
nor have the fortunes acquired by 
hiin, made him obsessed with wealth. 
He has ever remained its master and 
has never mistaken riches for life. 
He is that rare specimen of a great 
man, who has not ceased to be a 
man after achieving greatness. It 
is, therefore, that this great scholar, 
great lawyer, great politician and 
great businessman is above every- 
thing else a great gentleman. 

You may go to him pistol in 
hand, determined to shoot him at 
sight; but his easy familiarity, un- 
assuming manner, unassertive 
address and warmth of heart would 
transform you into a confirmed 
friend and make you feel sorry for 
having entertained any such feelings 
of animosity against that perfect 
gentleman. The atmosphere of 
formality and the cant of artifici- 
ality with which those who attain 
eminence generally surround them- 
selves, do not find any place in his 
routine and he is ‘hail-fellow-well- 
met* with all and sundry. He is 
equally cordial to the Duke as to the 
dustman. Frank, urbane and com- 
panionable, his congeniality and 
candour tear away all sham and 
create confidence and goodwill. 
With a face lit with smile, wherever 
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he goes he floods the atmosphere 
with infectious good humour. 

He has got a wonderful capacity 
to suffer both, the thick-headed 
block and the subtle philosopher 
alike and he listens patiently to both 
with a complacency which makes 
you feel astonished; but inwardly his 
ever active mind goes on separating 
chaff from grain. To all those 
who come to him he allows to 
have their say and while his ears 
are thus busy, his steady considering 
gaze penetrates down deep into 
their hearts and finds out what is in 
their innermost recesses, so that he 
instinctively decides his course of 
action. He has mastered the art of 
dealing with men and a brief talk 
with a man enables him to scan his 
true worth. This prevents him from 
putting square pegs into round holes. 
This knack of knowing men has 
played a great part in moulding the 
cpeer of Dr. Narang and the vicis- 
situdes of life through which he has 
passed before taking his gigantic 
leaps towards success, have made 
him an astute student of human 
nature. 

A brilliant career as a student 
during which he was the pet of his 
teachers, a scholarship-holder and a 
companionable chum of his class- 
mates; was followed by an equally 
brilliant and distinguished university 
career. He won a scholarship in 
his Middle, Entrance, Intermediate 
and Bachelor of Arts examinations 
and stood second in the Province in 
F. A. and B. A. also standing first 
in two subjects in the former and in 
English in the latter examination. 
Ip M.A. he topped the list of suc- 
cessful candidates. After getting 
his Master of Arts degree he joined 


the D.A.V, College as an Assistant 
Professor. Plain like a pike-staff 
and vivacious as a boy, his open** 
minded enthusiasm won the esteem 
of all those who came into contact 
with him. He was scholarly, dili- 
gent and painstaking and was atonce 
recognized as an asset to the 
College staff of whom they could 
feel proud. His unaggressive bent 
of mind and unassuming manner 
made him a favourite of his students 
whom he looked upon as friends and 
equals, so that the teacher and 
the taught created a homely atmos- 
phere of familiarity and warmth 
whenever they met. He was looked 
upon as an educationist of high 
talents and endowed with original 
ideas and one who could be expected 
to bring about far reaching reforms 
in the system of education prevalent 
at that time. But the loom of fate 
was weaving another pattern for 
him and his educational career 
atonce so brilliant and promising, 
was cut short by his departure to 
England for reasons of health. He 
was suspected of suffering from 
T. B. and regular treatment as well 
as an operation having failed to 
restore him to health, he left the 
shores of India to have a change as 
also expert treatment. But there 
too, his industrious nature did not 
allow him to sit idle. He was 
called to the Bar and on return to 
India he started practice as an advo- 
cate of the Lahore Chief Court, 
instead of resuming his educational 
activities. 

His rise at the Bar was swift. 
His legal acumen, analytical powers 
and the knack of presenting a case 
with skill and astuteness placed 
him in the front rank of Lawyers, 
He was a favourite of the Bench 
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and popular with the Bar; but hiai 
mind of inexhaustible fertility did 
not keep his activities confined to 
these pastures alone. His innate pas- 
sion for literature, philosophy and 
studies in religion, enabled him to 
steal enough time from his busy pro- 
fessional life, to emerge out in the 
public both as a leader as well as a 
social figure. His scholarly bent 
of mind had been revealed in the 
two books which had been written 
by him ; one a selection from the 
Vedas which he wrote while a 
Professor and the other named 
‘Transformation of Sikhism* a 
mastefly survey of the growth of 
the Sikh community into a political 
power — which brought to him the 
distinction of receiving the Doctor- 
ate of Philosophy. Though he had 
transferred his activities from the 
academic to the legal side, yet the 
educationists did not give up their 
lien over him and he had numerous 
invitations to address learned audi- 
ences both in the Colleges and in 
other institutions and clubs, interest- 
ed in art, literature and philosophy. 
The range of his academic attain- 
ments is indeed surprisingly wide and 
his knowledge of the general things 
of this life almost unlimited. He 
talked to the Bhikhshus in Ceylon 
in Sanskrit and they relished his 
talks with glee and he surprised his 
admirers with a very learned address 
which he gave in a College Club on 
the beauties of Persian Poetry 
displaying his deep knowledge of 
Firdausi, Hafiz and Khyyam. He 
can discuss an abstract point of 
theology with as much ease with a 
Pandit as with a Maulvi, for he has 
studied the basic principles of all 
religions from the point of view of a 
citizen of the world. He loves 
poetry and enjoys its lofty flights 


into the realms of the unknowable 
with the gusto of an acconiplished 
poet. I was actually surprised one 
day to find him discussing a highly 
technical aspect of a couplet recited 
to him by a well-known poet of 
great renown, who after a dogged 
resistance was at last made to give 
way and accept Dr. Narang’s; inter- 
pretation as correct, in preference to 
his own. 

To the Arya Samaj he became a 
pillar of strength. He not only took 
active interest in its progress and 
working ; but helped its cause with 
liberal contributions. He was a 
shining light of the glowing galaxy 
that gathered around Mahatma 
Hans Raj to carry the Massage of 
Hope to Hindu-homes in all parts 
of the province and remained active- 
ly associated with him in all his ac- 
tivities whether educational or other- 
wise. It was during his association 
with the Mahatma that he became 
soaked in the Arya Samajist tradition 
of the ‘purest ray serene* which gave 
him a Hinduistic outlook — an out- 
look which he has always maintained 
throughout his brilliant public 
career, during which he has been 
brought face to face with hard nuts 
difficult to be cracked by persons of 
lesser resolve and weaker determina- 
tion. In those days association 
with the Arya Samaj was regarded 
as synonymous with advent into the 
political arena, because the . line of 
demarcation between the two was 
extremely thin. Though he caine into 
contract with the political problem^ 
of that time in various capacities 
and up to various degrees, yet he 
was not openly associated with active 
politics till the anti^Rowllat Act 
Agitation which shook India to its 
foundations. 
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On the 6th of April, 1919 he was 
the hero of Lahore. Mounted on a 
black charger with his face beaming 
with enthusiasm and eyes gleaming 
with fire, he was galloping from 
place to place to keep the restive 
crowds under check. Feelings had 
run high and an unbridled flush of 
political awakening, which was some- 
thing novel for the Punjab, termed 
contemptuously as the Ulster of 
India ; threatened to break all 
barriers and carry the sentimental 
Punjabee off his feet. The authori- 
ties were growing nervous. Large 
scale preparations had been made to 
use force in case the crowds broke 
the law. The prestige of the Govern- 
ment had to be maintained and 
the Government of Sir Micheal 
O’Dwyer knew no other method 
to do so except the use of coercive 
machinery. Armoured cars and 
machine guns were patrolling the 
streets of Lahore and mounted 
police with fixed bayonets stood 
ready to meet any emergency. 
Blood-shed seemed inevitable. How 
to avoid it ? 

If there was any one in Lahore 
who could hold the exasperated 
crowds in check and prevent the 
pent-up feelings of the people from 
flowing into vicious channels, it was 
Dr. Narang who enjoyed the con*- 
fidence of the public to a degree 
equalled by no one else. The 
leaders were no less anxious to 
maintain peace and Dr. Narang was 
charged with the difficult task of 
putting a brake to the break-neck 
speed with which public resentment 
was multiplying. With marked 
ability and consummate skill, he 
controlled the unruly mob which was 
on the verge of getting out of control 
and indulging in acts of violence in 


order to demonstrate its outraged 
feelings at getting the infamous 
Rowllat Act instead of political 
reforms, as a reward for the heroic 
efforts which the Indians had made 
in all parts of the world, in defence 
of Democracy and the Right of self* 
Determination. Wherever he went 
he was received with thundering 
cheers and shouts of joy. He was 
much in demand and had to 
gallop from one place to another 
making the restive crowds realize 
the imperative necessity of keeping 
perfect peace according to the be* 
hests of Mahatma Gandhi. People 
listened but to him alone and when 
the day passed off without any un^ 
toward happening it was he who 
won laurels for the grand achieve* 
ment, which had appeared to be 
an impossibility with the dawn of 
that day. He had worked a miracle 
indeed ! 

We are a little envious of sue* 
cess. This is the weakness of 
human nature. The success of Dn 
Narang and the confidence of the 
public reposed in him, aroused in 
his political opponents feelings of 
envy and they contrived many a 
mean stratagem to dethrone him 
from the pedastal of popular leader* 
ship which he had thus occupied with 
one determined leap and for which 
many had been plodding since long. 
But all these schemes failed^ 
because soon after, there were 
Punjab-wide disturbances and every, 
leader of note was clapped behind 
prison bars indiscriminately. The 
policy was to create a terror in the 
hearts of the people and the atro- 
cities of the Martial Law regime arc 
remembered upto this day by every 
Punjabee with feelings of indigna- 
tion and horror. Dr. Narang too was 
arrested. 
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When he came out, the situation 
was quite changed. The Punjab 
had been crushed and people stood 
aghast striken with terror. It 
appeared that the newly-lighted 
flame of political awakening had 
flickered and died out with one 
strong blast of repression, never to 
kindle again. But that was not to 
be. A policy of conciliation which 
the Government had to follow as a 
result of world-wide condemnation 
following the atrocities which had 
been perpetrated in the Punjab dur- 
ing the unforgettable Martial Law 
regime, brought back L. Lajpat Rai 
to the scene of his former activi- 
ties and with his advent into politics, 
the Punjab once again leapt on its 
feet with one bound of enthusiasm 
shaking off all lethargy and depres- 
sion. The great leader scanned the 
persons around him and his unerring 
gaze found in Dr. Narang the man 
who could be depended upon. He 
associated him with the enquiries 
that were being held by the Cong- 
ress regarding the Martial Law 
atrocities and brought him once 
more in contact with active politics. 
He enjoyed the great Lala’s con- 
fidence to such an extent that the 
latter consulted the former in all 
problems concerning the Province, 
and later when the Swaraj Party 
under the leadership of the late 
Mr. C. R. Das decided to contest 
the elections with a view to give 
battle to the unrelenting bureaucracy 
inside the Legislatures, \t was he 
who was selected to lead that Party 
in the Punjab Council. As long as 
the party functioned, he lead it 
with distinction and won the admira- 
tion of all sides of the House by bis 
learned and weighty contributions 
to the debates, which he lifted to 
higher levels by conforming to all 


rules of decorum and decency. A 
few years of struggle inside the 
Legislatures made the Congress 
realise the futility of this branch of 
their activity and they decided to 
leave the legislature once again. 

But the problems of the Punjab 
differed from the rest of India in 
more ways than one. Hindus who 
were the back-bone of the Congress 
were in a minority in the Province 
and soon it was realised that their 
absence from the Punjab Council 
would only make their case go by 
default. The Hindu Party under 
the distinguished leadership of L. 
Lajpat Rai decided to function 
inside the legislature with the defi- 
nite programme of protecting Hindu 
rights. The paths of non-co-ope- 
ration had been found to be 
barren and it was contemplated to 
try responsive co-operation, the 
policy of the Late B. G. Tilak, in 
the best interests of the Province as 
a whole. On his re-election Dr. 
Narang was offered a place in the 
Ministry as the leader of the Hindu 
group with the biggest following 
from amongst them. His selection 
as a Minister was hailed with feel- 
ings of delight throughout the pro- 
vince for not only was he known 
for his qualities of the head and 
the heart; but he enjoyed the con- 
fidence of the people from all walks 
of life. For seven years he worked 
as a minister winning the respect 
and confidence of his colleagues and 
discharging his duties boldly and 
efficiently. No communal cry could 
sway him. No awe or fear stood 
in his way of doing even-handed 
justice to all communities and 
though the Muslim Press, which 
had become accustomed to see the 
Government departments being 
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administered by those who always 
surrendered to their communal de- 
mands and thus earned certificates 
of impartiality by becoming partial 
towards them, assailed him ruthless- 
ly; yet he stuck to his guns man- 
fully, defying all onslaughts on his 
regime which the more fanatical 
amongst the Muslims termed as 
Gokul Self-Government instead of 
Local Self-Government, meaning 
thereby that he did every thing in 
that sphere according to his own 
sweet will. But he was not the 
man to be deterred by such out- 
bursts of indignation. Heroically 
he went on performing his duties 
according to the dictates of his con- 
science unswayed by the fury and 
frowns of the communalists. His 
regime of 7 years as a Minister of 
the Crown was a brilliant success 
from all points of view, and as a 
mark of appreciation Knighthood 
was conferred upon him — a distinc- 
tion enjoyed by an extremely limited 
number of Hindus in the Province. 

The Government of India Act 
of 1935 granted provincial auto- 
nomy to the provinces, but poisoned 
the new step forward, with the in- 
famous communal decision of Mr. 
Ramsay MacDonald, the then Prime 
Minister of England. The elections 
were fought desperately by .the 
Congress who did all that lay in its 
power to defeat all those who had 
stood as valiant and doughty cham- 
pions of the Hindu cause, which that 
body was always out to barter away 
in a most heartless manner in order 
to placate the Muslims, whose co-op- 
eration it considered as sin^ qua non 
for the success of the struggle of 
freedom carried on under its guid- 
ance. The target of their attack in 
the Punjab was Sir Gokul Chand 


Narang whose crusade against the 
Congress policy of capitulation be- 
fore communal cries of the Muslim 
fanatics had made him an eyesore 
to them. Pt. Jawahar Lai Nehru 
toured the province in an Air-ship 
and many a Congress leader rushed 
to the Punjab to give a smashing 
defeat to Dr. Narang and all those 
who were of his way of thinking. 
But the heart of the Punjab remain- 
ed sound and he was able to get in 
the Assembly with a thumping 
majority inspite of the dogged 
opposition that he had to face and 
thus his personal popularity trium- 
phed over all party labels. 

Provincial autonomy in this 
unfortunate province sounded the 
death-knell of harmonious relations 
between the different classes of its 
inhabitants. The Unionist Govern- 
ment was based on cleavage be- 
tween the ruralists and the urbanites 
whichwas created in order to screen 
the doings of a clique, which under 
the garb of protecting the interests 
of the agriculturists and masquerad- 
ing as friends of the poor, feathered 
their nests and ground their axes. 
Dr. Narang could hardly be found 
fit to be a member of a Government 
with a programme that could end 
only in embittered relations betweea 
people who had heretofore been, 
living like good neighbours sharing 
the joys and sorrows of one another. 
His outlook was too broad to be 
narrowed down into dark Unionist 
grooves and his will too strong and 
masterful to be subdued into danc- 
ing to the tunes of any master. 
Accommodating and courteous to 
the extreme he can stoop to conquer 
but he cannot bend to break. Sir 
Sikandar’s need was a band . of yes- 
men. So Dr. Narang was con- 
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veniently left out of the new 
Government as an undesirable who 
could not be depended upon to say 
ditto to Mr. Burke in and out of 
season. He was too turbulent to be 
harnessed safely to the Unionist 
chariot. Thus the non-agricultural 
classes were left unrepresented, so 
that there was none in the new 
Government to take up cudgels on 
their behalf when weapon after 
weapon was being forged to emascu- 
late them. 

Dr. Narang saw through the 
whole game and in almost prophetic 
tones warned the non-agriculturists 
of the hard fate awaiting them. It 
was at the conclusion of the very 
first session of the Punjab Assembly 
held at Simla that he made his now 
famous declaration in an interview 
with a representative of the ‘Milap.^ 
It reads like a revelation. ‘‘I can see 
very clearly, dark clouds gathering 
in the horizon for the non-agricul- 
turists and unless they unite and 
present a bold front, they would 
have to face very hard times;” 
said he. Every word of it has 
come true. He did not stop at that; 
but single handed he fought the 
battles of the Hindus and the non- 
agriculturists while stalwarts like 
Raja Narendra Nath, unconscious 
of what they were doing, were 
occupying Ministerial benches. 
Isolated and alone, he did not 
lose courage — such was the courage 
of his conviction — but unaided he 
jumped into the thick of the battle 
giving and receiving blows. It was 
he alone who remained steadfastly 
loyal to his fundamental beliefs 
with a tenacity and a purpose 
which were soon crowned with 
success; for one by one all those 
who had decided to walk into the 


parlour of Sir Sikandar were disik^ 
fusioned and they crossed over to 
the opposition benches where Dr, 
Narang was making history, single- 
handed. 

He is undoubtedly the central 
figure of the front opposition benches 
and many a time has he broken 
the dull monotony of the Assembly 
by his fighting speeches and 
weighty contributions to its other- 
wise lifeless debates. He is an 
eye-sore to the Unionist Benches 
and whenever he stands up, they 
leap on him with the snarl of 
hungry wolves; but undaunted 
he stands up shoulders high amongst 
them, a giant among Lilliputians, 
keeping the whole lot at bay. He 
gives to the Government hammer 
strokes under the blows of which 
they reel and finding themselves 
unequal to the task of giving him 
a straight fight in the arena, they 
resort to undignified contrivances 
to dislodge him. When they fail 
to prick him with the point of an 
argument they do not hesitate to 
knock him down with the butt- 
end of abuse; but he is more than 
a match for them all. “I am too 
old a bird to be flapped by these 
hisses” he once said to a hostile 
audience determined not to hear 
him, “and will not go down the 
dais till you hear me” and the 
hostile audience was subdued into 
a cheering crowd, on beholding 
his marvellous self-complacency and 
frozen resolve. With the same 
master-fullness he manages the 
turbulent Unionist benches. His 
debating skill is unrivalled. He 
can riddle a case or tear a proposal 
to rags with triumphant ease. He 
offers no entertainment but argu- 
ment and though never quick with 
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his sword, when once he has to 
weild it, the cuts that he gives are 
decisive; but singularly free from 
malice. He has none of it. Against 
wrong he has pitty but no indig- 
nation. The Government Benches 
might fret and frown at his home- 
truths and the terrible indictment 
to which he subjects them; but 
they cannot help in their heart 
of ^hearts entertaining feelings of 
admiration for one who has stood 
like a rock unshaken and unaffect- 
ed, while scores of tempests have 
raged by, driving men of straw 
dancing before their mighty gusts. 
The point of his compass always 
points towards the North and the 
course of his stars is fixed. From 
it he knows no deviation. Before 
his iron will the lance of opposi- 
tion breaks in vain. No wonder 
then, that whenever faced with 
critical situations and threatening 
dangers, it is to him that the forlorn 
Hindus look for lead and guid- 
ance, knowing full well, that what- 
ever be their differences with 
him, he alone of all the rest is 
capable of looking things from a 
purely Hindu point of view, uninflu- 
enced by any other considerations. 

Saturated with the idea of 
Hindu Renascence, which is the 
very breath of his nostrils and 
the fire of his blood; his public 
heart of boundless goodwill drives 
his primal energy into channels 
which though outwardly divergent 
and seemingly irreconcilable lead 
but to the one goal — the goal of 
the amelioration of the Hindus. As 
a politician his outlook is refresh- 
ingly free from any cant and no 
considerations of popularity or pub- 
lic praise influence his studiedly 
pro-Hindu tendencies, so doggedly 


resisted by the standard bearers 
of pseudo-Nationalism. He is no 
professional politician to hide with 
the hare and hunt with the hound. 
They say, a successful leader is 
he who says what every body is 
thinking, most often and in the 
loudest voice. Such is not the case 
with Dr. Narang. It is he who 
thinks for the crowds and gives to 
them what he thinks to be best for 
them. Leaders who follow the 
crowds are false. He leads the 
crowds. His power of popular 
appeal is irresistible because even 
though placed so highly he essen- 
tially belongs to the crowds and 
loves to be one of them. It is, 
therefore, that he is not afraid of 
commonplaces which are the great 
truths of life and it is from thence 
that he has learnt all the lessons 
of life which have made him great 
and yet so singularly free from 
all traits of vanity commonly 
found in all successful and self- 
made men. 

The world they say is a play 
of sources and the successful 
manipulate them skilfully. Add 
industry to this skill and therein 
lies the secret of his success as a 
businessman — another trait of his 
life which we cannot ignore in a 
life sketch of Dr. Narang. He shot 
up in the business world like a 
portent and struck out adventurous- 
ly from the very start. He began 
with one Sugar Mill aud through 
honest and skilful handling of 
his work took rapid strides towards 
success, so that now he is acknow-^ 
ledged alround as Indians Sugar- 
King. A word from him sets 
currents of sugar industry irt 
motion and every step of his has 
its reverberations distinctly felt. 
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Once he came down to Lahore 
from the Hills in connection with 
some private business. Some one 
gave out that he had come to buy 
sugar shares. Atonce there was a 
boom in the market and the prices 
of shares shot up like anything. 
Nobody could know the reason, till 
his departure revealed the interest- 
ing story. But his success as a 
businessman is the reward not of 
a financier but that of a working 
man. He has a genius for mani- 
pulating the ponderable things 
of this life and his practical philo- 
sophy of surprising wisdom gives 
him a completely realistic grasp 
of facts that weigh in business. 
His is one of the astutest minds 
that ever played the game of life. 
His mastery over all the concrete 
problems of business is complete. 
His wonderful power to work hard 
and his love of details together 
with his driving energy of a steam- 
engine enable him to be the sole 
creator and architect of his schemes. 
Coupled with it he possesses a 
surprising knack of taking oc- 
casions and chances by the hand 
and whenever he discovers one he 
swoops down on it like a hawk 
with swiftness and precision. He 
sees truly and acts decisively. He 
possesses an ever-active mind but 
in his activities there is no trace 
of either hurry or discomposure. 
Self-complacent and self-possessed 
his mastery over himself is the 
key to his surprising success. 

A man of simple habits and 
few requirements, he is addicted to 
nothing but his cup of tea. Say 
tea and atonce he feels a craving 
to have it. Except it, there is no- 
thing without which he cannot do. 
When he was getting ready to go 


to Bhagalpur to defy the ban 
placed upon the Annual Session 
of the Hindu Mahasabha by the 
Governor of Bihar, a well known 
friend of his warned him against 
the hardships of Jail life. ‘*Oh! I 
can do without anything** pat came 
his reply, have never made my- 
self a slave of my wants** and he 
was perfectly right, for surround- 
ed by all that riches can give, 
he is leading an extremely 
simple life, shorn of luxury and 
inflated wants, which are 
the attributes of the present 
day civilisation. Getting up 
early in the morning he finds 
visitors waiting for interviews with 
multifarious objects. Some have to 
talk business, others have to seek his 
advice in their difficulties ; while 
there are scores of those who come 
to him with their tales of woe, 
seeking his aid and help. He is 
visibly affected when he finds 
people in difficulties, and though 
the demand on his purse is im- 
mensely great ; yet he endeavours 
to see that no one leaves him dis- 
appointed. His philanthropy is 
unbounded and he has got too 
sympathetic a heart for a man 
of riches. From him scores of 
widows get monetary help regularly 
in the shape of monthly allowances 
and hundreds of needy and the des- 
erving find in him a liberal-minded 
helper who seldom says no. His 
contributions to public institutions 
especially those, the object of which 
is the amelioration of the Hindus 
in any shape or form, are truly 
princely. While sitting at his dinner 
table he fails not to think of 
Lazerous at his door-steps and eats 
not so long as he is hungry. It is 
no exaggeration to say that he earns 
like a prince and spends like a saint. 
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He has translated the golden maxim 
of charity, **let not thy left hand 
know what thou giveth with thy 
right” into action with a large 
heartedness which commands es- 
teem and admiration. And in 
return for all that he does in this 
direction he wants no reward, no 
praise and no thanks ; for he has 
complete scorn of the arts of 
advertisement and exaltation. What- 
ever he does, he does as a matter of 
sheer duty. That is the cardinal 
principle of his life. When he left 
for Bhagalpur to court arrest by 
offering civil disobedience, he did so 
without revealing it to any body 
and when he found a large number 
of his admirers gathered on the 
platform to bid him good-bye he 
was surprised and asked smilingly 
“ What’s it all for ? What have I 
done to merit all this ?” Then 


turning to a friend standing by, he 
said, “It is indeed very kind of all 
these gentlemen to have come to do 
honour to me like this ; otherwise I 
feel embarrassed at the dcmoiastra- 
tion, because I feel that I have done 
nothing to deserve this show of 
regard and affection.” This is typical 
of him. He never entertains feel- 
ings of exaggerated importance 
about himself and sometimes carries 
this trait to such extreme limits that 
at times you cannot help feeling 
that he is unfair to himself. He 
feels a genuine delight in forgetting 
that he is great and in it lies the 
true greatness of this noble-hearted 
gentleman who in more ways than 
one occupies a unique position not 
only in our province ; but in the 
calendar of self-help hagiology as 
well. 




£a£a QcfKd 

(By N. B. Sen) 


R. B. Lala Gopal Das, M.L.A., 
is a popular figure in the social and 
political life of our province on 
account of his various qualities of 
head and heart. He is in public 
life for the last 20 years and has 
endeared himself to all sections of 
the Hindu community by his sin- 
cere efforts to serve their best 
interests at all times. He is a 
public man who has risen in public 
estimation with a clean record of 
public service. 

Born on the 4th of February, 
1897, at Lahore, Gopal Das spent 
his childhood under the personal 
care of his loving parents. At the 
age of 10 he was admitted to the 
Aitchison Chief’s College, Lahore, 
from where he passed the final 
examination with distinction in 1914. 
He then joined the Goverment 
College, Lahore, but had to leave 
it after three years’ study, without 
taking a degree, due to some serious 
eye trouble which has since been 
cured. Later on, he assisted his 
father in his vast business at 
Lahore and elsewhere. For a few 
years he continued his business 
activities but as he was very fond of 
public life he contested at the age 
of 22 a seat in the Punjab Legisla- 
tive Council, as it was then called, 
on the Hindu Sabha ticket. But 
he was defeated by the late 


L. Mohan Lai Bhatnagar, who was 
then a well-known figure in this 
province and was supported by the 
mighty machinery of the Indian 
National Congress. Judging from 
the small difference of about 50 
votes by which he lost, it can be said 
with confidence that the Rai Bahadur; 
like his rival, must also be a very 
popular figure with the public, who 
gave a convincing proof of their 
faith in him by returning him with 
a thumping majority in the very 
next elections in 1924. Since then 
R. B. Lala Gopal Das has been 
successful in every election and has 
been a member of our Legislature 
continuously for the last 19 years. 
This is a brilliant record for any 
public man and it furnishes a proof 
positive of his popularity with the 
electorate for whom he has done so 
much. It was due to his valiant 
efforts on the floor of the House 
that the late-lamented Sir 
Fazl-i-Hussain had to reduce the 
land revenue by 50 per cent. Sir 
Fazli was anxious not to give relief 
beyond 25 per cent, but the stand 
taken by the Rai Bahadur forced 
his hands and he had to give way. 
This useful reform was greatly 
appreciated by the public who were 
grateful to him. 

At present he is Secretary of the 
Independent Party in the Punjab 
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Legislative Assembly. In 1938, he 
along with other members of the 
Hindu Nationalist Party left the 
Ministerial benches on the question 
of the Agrarian Bills. He very 
strongly recorded his protest against 
the manner in which these highly 
controversial measures of far-reach- 
ing importance were rushed through 
the Legislature. 

Due to his charming manners 
,and social habits, he is an asset to his 
party. In the Legislature he is very 
much respected on account of his 
sober and independent views. His 
views on Indian Politics are clear cut. 
He wants complete independence 
for his Motherland and is a national- 
ist in the true sense of the term. He 
believes strongly in joint electorates 
as a solution for communal troubles. 
Though he feels that the Muslims 
of India have every right to live as 
equal and honourable partners in 
the social and political life of our 
country, he thinks that some of the 
demands of the Muslim League are 
unreasonable, impracticable and 
even anti-national. He admires the 
various qualities of Mr. Jinnah, but 
considers his present leadership 
harmful to the country as well as 
to the best interests of the Muslims 
themselves. The Rai Bahadur 
approves of the principles of the 
Hindu Maha Sabha with some 
modifications. He desires that it 
should be a strong body to safe- 
guard the legitimate interests of the 
Hindus. He is of the opinion that 
the vested interests which have un- 
fortunately crept into this great 
body should be replaced by men 
with a spirit of service devotion 
and selflessness to make it a. really 
living force in the political life of 
the country. Personally the Rai 


Bahadur is an arthodox Hindu and 
a staunch Sanatanist. He is a great 
advocate of reforms in Hindu 
temples and places of worship. The 
Hindu Religious and Charitable 
Endowments Bills popularly known 
as the Hindu Temple Bill, is being 
sponsored by him and is pending 
before the Punjab Legislative 
Assembly. In the course of his 
speech in the Assembly on the 
motion for referring the measure 
to a Select Committee, R. B. Lala 
Gopal Das said : 

“ The Bill aims at removing the 
evils which have crept in our 
places of worship. Public 
interest demands that we 
should not care for the oppo- 
sition of people who have 
vested interests. We must 
prefer public interests to the 
benefit of the people with 
vested interests. Whenever 
any reforms are sought to be 
introduced the culprits always 
raise false alarms in order to 
retain their power to indulge 
in corruption or escape the 
consequences of their mis- 
deeds.” 

Continuing he remarked: 

‘‘ I am not aware of any Shastra 
which prohibits the removal 
of corruption from our reli- 
gious places. I challenge any 
body to show me any refer- 
ence from the Hindu 
Scriptures which forbid the 
reform of mis-managed 
temples. My object is mere- 
ly to bring our temples to the 
same level of prosperity and 
usefulness as was in evidence 
in the days of the Hindh 
Kings in ancient times.” 
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Concluding he observed : 

Even if I am called upon to 
lay down my life in a right- 
eous cause, I would gladly do 
so.” 

As a matter of fact, such reform^ 
do not generally require the laying 
down of lives: what is needed is 
devotion coupled with sincerity of 
purpose and perserverance, which 
qualities the Rai Bahadur possesses 
in an abundant measure. It is hoped 
he will succeed ere long in placing 
this Bill on the Statute Book. The 
Rai Bahadur was congratulated by 
the late Premier, Sir Sikandar Hyat 
Khan, on the floor of the House for 
continuing the noble task of Temple 
Reform. In 1939, he also sponsored 
the Punjab Anti-Dowry Bill in the 
Assembly to remove the glaring 
evils of the dowry system, but the 
measure was opposed by the Union- 
ists and it fell through. 

In public life, R B. Lala Gopal 
Das is very active and popular. 
Many societies and offices have hon- 
oured him with offices. He is Presi- 
dent of the Sangeet Sabha, Lahore, 
Member of the Managing Commit- 
tee of S. D. College, Lahore, 
Secretary of the S. D. High School 
Sub-Committee, a Member of the 
Executive Committee of the Sanatan 
Dharma Pratinidhi Sabha, Punjab; 
Joint Secretary of Northern India 
Association for the Protection of 
Wild Life, a Member of the Exe- 
cutive Committee of the Aitchison 
Chief’s College Old Boys* Associa- 
tion; a Member of the Fauna 
Committee and the Joint Leader of 
the National War Front, Lahore. 


Unlike other aristocrats, the Rai 
Bahadur has no liking for indoor 
games, but is fond of manly sports, like 
flying, mountaineering and shooting. 
He has, in fact, a great passion for 
shooting. Even as a boy he dis- 
played rare skill in this art by 
shooting down flying birds in the 
fields. Once his uncle, L. Harkishen 
Das gave him a prize which greatly 
encourged the young boy. When 
he grew to manhood he found him- 
self irresistibly drawn towards 
shooting-*' so much so that he is now 
considered to be an expert shot by 
all those who have seen him in 
action. His achievements in this 
domain are marvellous, if not sur- 
prising. During his hunting 
expeditions in the forests of Kangra, 
Assam and the Central Provinces, 
he has bagged about 96 crocodiles, 
86 black Himalayan bears, one wild 
buffalo, one leopard and 15 tigers. 

Flying is another hobby with 
him. He qualified himself as a 
pilot in 1929, purchased his private 
plane a little later and generally 
finds time to remain in the air. He 
is a Director of the Indian National 
Airways, New Delhi and is a Mem- 
ber of the Northern India Flying 
Club, Lahore. It may be mentioned 
here that his younger brother, L. 
Roop Chand is a Flight-Lieutenant 
in the Indian Air Force and is con- 
sidered to be one of the ablest pilots 
in this country. 

The Rai Bahadur is also an 
Alpinist of note and is a great 
adventurer. He has successfully 
climbed several high mountains in 
this country. During his visit to 
Europe in 1926, he climbed the 
Yong Ftau, a high peak of the Alps 
with a group of international moun- 
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taineers. He is still a member of 
the Alpine Club of Switzerland. 

As is natural, this great sports- 
man is not a great lover of books. 
Of Course, books on Sports do 
interest him a good deal. Among 
English poets, Tennyson is his 
favourite. Urdu or Hindi poetry 
does not - seem to have attracted 
much of his attention. Among the 
biographies of great men, he says 
that he liked ‘Grey Wolf*, Abbot’s 
‘ Napolean ’ and autobiographies of 
Gandhi and Jawahar Lai. 

The Rai Bahadur has also 
travelled widely. He has visited 
England and almost all the coun- 
tries of Europe, except Russia, and 
has also toured throughout India 
and the Far East. He studied with 
keen interest their culture, civili- 
sation and mode of living and is 
in favour of adopting their good 
points. 

During his wide travels he ad- 
hered to his usual Indian dress, 
consisting of an Achkan, Churidar 
Pyjama and a Pugrce, It was, no 
doubt, a bold step which was greatly 
appreciated. 


In spite of his princely fortunes, 
he is cordial, gentle and polite with 
all and has no pride or haughtiness 
about him. When he shakes hands 
with a person, one feels as if he is 
meeting an old and intimate friend 
after a long interval. What a 
warmth is there, what a sincerity 
his handshake conveys ! A gentle- 
man with a hospitable nature, refined 
manners and genial temperament, 
he is very much liked in society. A 
dutiful son, a loving husband and 
an effectionate father, his domestic 
life is very happy. 

He has few but fine friends in 
whom he confides and is ever ready 
to help them in case of need. 
Philanthropy is in his blood and he 
feels a thrill of pleasure in helping 
the poor and needy persons. He 
is also a great patron of art and 
literature and contributes liberally 
towards their advancement. He 
also takes a keen interest in music. 
He supplied the syllabus in Music 
to the University of the Punjab and 
is an examiner for B.A. in Music, 
both Vocal and Instrumental, 

He is indeed a worthy son of his 
worthy father — Rai Bahadur Lala 
Ram Saran Das. 


Aiahciima MautA 

(By Principal Sri Ram Sharma, M.A.) 


On April 19, 1864, in a small 
town in the district of Hoshiarpur,' a 
child was born in a Khatri family 
destined to excercise tremendous 
influence not only on his contempo- 
raries but on the entire course of the 
history of the Punjab as well. His 
father, Lala Chuni Lai, Avas a man 
of indomitable . will; his mother, 
Ganesh Devi, had inherited from her 
father the habit of laying down the 
law for all and sundry. Fondly loved 
by his old grand-father and brought 
up with care and affection by his 
parents, young Hans Raj grew up to 
be a sickly boy. His early schooling 
was interrupted by the serious illness 
of his father. As the father was 
removed from place to place for 
treatment, Hans Raj accompanied 
him in attendance. What he lost in 
regular education, he gained in an 
early insight into the troubles and 
trials of this world. 

His father's illness proved fatal. 
On February, 1876, Chuni Lai died 
leaving behind him his sorrowing 
widow, two sons and two daughters. 
The eldest son, Mulk Raj, was 
barely sixteen and still a student at 
the Government School, Hoshiarpur. 
To their dismay the family discover- 
ed that though Lala Chuni Lai had 
lived frugally and well, they had noth- 
ing to live upon. The easiest course 
>vould have been to yoke the two 


young boys to some village task and 
live happily thereafter. But Ganesh 
Devi was made of sterner stuff. She 
refused to throw the burden of 
maintaining the family on her eldest 
son. She put her own shoulders 
manfully to the task, kept her eldest 
son at school till he matriculated and 
maintained the rest of the family as 
well by her own labours. 

To ease the burden on Ganesh 
Devi’s shoulders, an aunt of Hans 
Raj, offered to take him with her to 
Jullundur for his schooling. On the 
outbreak of cholera at Jullundur, he 
accompanied his aunt's family to 
Mianmir near Lahore. There was a 
theft in the house soon after their 
arrival at Mianmir. His relatives 
grew restive; the boy seemed to be 
bringing ill luck wherever he went. 
In disgrace he came back to Bajwara. 

Soon after his return he was 
married to Thakur Devi, a daughter 
of Lala Kirpa Ram Chaddha of 
Hadiabad in Kapurthala. This did 
not bring upon his shoulders the 
cares of a householder’s life. But he 
now considered himself a ‘grown up' 
and demanded partition of the fam- 
ily property. Mulk Raj knew that 
there was no property to share; he 
convinced Hans Raj by force that 
his future lay in school rather than 
in developing into a village shop- 
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keeper. The. beating that Hans Raj 
received change^, the course of hist- 
ory in the Punjab. 

Admitted in the Government 
Schopl, Hoshiarpur, Hans Raj soon 
became a bright boy. But he was not 
destined , to live here very long. 
Mulk Raj matriculated in 1877 and 
after some months of college edu- 
cation he joined the Posts and 
Telegraph Department at Lahore. 
The fan)ily now moved to Lahore 
and Hans Raj was admitted into 
the Mission School. Here he 
proved his mettle not only as a 
young and intelligent student but 
as a wide awake Hindu as well. 
He was expelled from the school 
for daring to dispute the opinion 
of his missionary teacher that the 
Vedas taught idolatory. He was 
easily the best boy of his class and 
the Headmaster gladly re-admitted 
him on the intervention of some of 
his colleagues. 

In December 1880, Hans Raj 
matriculated. Mulk Raj had 
inherited his mother’s indomitable 
will and self-sacrificing spirit. 

; Though he was getting only Rs. 30/- 
a month, he decided to set apart 
a portion thereof in order to make 
it possible for Hans Raj to continue 
his education at the Punjab 
University College. With the help of 
a scholarship and the modest allow- 
ance, which his brother gave him, 
Hans Raj managed to continue his 
studies at college and he passed the 
Degre;e examination of the Punjab 
University in 1885 standing third in 
order of merit. 

It was while at College that a 
tremendous, change took place in 
Hans Raj’s outlook on life. Swami 


Dayanand had visited the Punjab 
in 1877. This had been followed 
by the establishment of an Arya 
Samaj at Lahore. With several of 
his contemporaries,* — Guru Dutt, 
Lajpat Rai and Chenta Nand 
among others — he fell under the 
spell of Lala Sain Dass, then 
President of the Arya Samaj, 
Lahore. He became its member 
and while still at College, he as- 
sumed the editorship of its official 
organ, the Regenerator of the 
Aryavarta. Swami ^ayanand’s 
death in 1883 plunged the Arya 
Samaj into grief. A movement was 
started to raise a suitable memorial 
to the great Rishi : with the best 
of wills in the world, the small band 
of the Arya Samajists all over the 
country was not able to raise more 
than Rs. 10,000/- by November, 
1885. As a brilliant graduate, 
Hans Raj now had the whole world 
at his feet. He could have easily 
got a secure place in the Public 
Service of the country. But fired 
as he had been by the course of the 
Arya Samaj, he could not see the 
movement to raise a memorial to 
that great spirit peter out. If 
enough money was not forthcoming, 
its want could be made good by 
stout hearts. He timidly suggested 
to his elder brother that, if per- 
mitted, he would like to devote 
himself to the cause of the Arya 
Samaj. Mulk Raj eagerly welcomed 
the suggestion and gave it a practi- 
cal shape by undertaking ,to share 
half his meagre salary with Hans 
Raj in case he undertook to serve 
the movement honorarily. Here 
was a Didhichi offering his own life 
as a sacrifice so that the cause of 
the gods might prosper. The roles 
of Rama and Lakshmana were 
reversed; the elder brother agreed 
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to plunge himself into voluntary 
poverty in order to enable the 
younger brother to keep up his vow 
of renunciation ! 

Hans Raj now wrote a letter to 
the Secretary, Arya Samaj, Lahore, 
offering his honorary services as the 
Headmaster of the proposed 
Dayanand Anglo-Vedic High 
School. This roused the drooping 
spirits of the Arya Samajists to a 
fresh effort. The letter was placed 
before the Executive Committee of 
the Arya Samaj, Lahore, on 
November 3, 1885. By the end of 
November 1885, the proposed draft 
of the constitution of the D. A. V. 
College Society was ready for cir- 
culation. On January 31, 1886, 

representatives of the various Arya 
Samajes in the Punjab, Sind and 
the United Provinces met to con- 
sider this draft. On February 27, 
the first meeting of the Dayanand 
Anglo-Vedic College Managing 
Committee was held and on June 1, 
1886, the movement took shape in 
the form of the Dayanand Anglo- 
Vedic High School established at 
Lahore. 

June 1, shall always remain 
a red-letter day in the history of 
the Punjab. On that day young 
Hans Raj entered into his inherit- 
ance as the Indian Headmaster of 
an educational institution staffed 
entirely and managed completely 
by Indians. On that memorable 
day began an exp>eriment which 
tried to bring the Aligarh and Poona 
movements together by asserting 
that English education could be 
safely and profitably imparted to 
the Indian youth without either 
denationalizing or Christianizing 
them. Learning, it was demons- 


trated, could be successfully combin- 
ed with piety and patriotism and a 
race of youngmen raised, who would 
be as proud of their ancient herit- 
age as of their new intellectual 
attainments. 

The school grew from strength 
to strength. Intermediate classes 
were added in 1889, the degree 
classes followed in 1894, M.A. 
classes in Sanskrit came in 1895. 
An Engineering class as also a Vedic 
Class was started in 1896, the 
Tailoring class emerged in 1897, 
the Ayurvedic class was taken over 
from the University in 1899. A 
Fellowship in Sanskrit was founded 
soon after. It soon developed the 
Science Faculty Classes as well 
both on the medical as well as the 
non-medical side. With the growth 
in the number of the classes, the 
number of students also in- 
creased. When he retired from the 
Principalship in 1911, the College 
had 672 students and the school 
another 1565, the largest that any 
educational institution in Northern 
India could then boast of. The 
institution that had started with a 
modest capital of Rs. 25,000/- in 
1886 had a capital fund of Rs. 
8,31,419/- in 1911. The first annual 
budget provided for an expenditure 
of Rs. 6,700/-, In 1911 the college 
spent Rs. 62,677/-. In quality as 
well the Dayanand School and 
College had been holding more than 
their own in the educational world. 
In 1910, for example, the students 
of the D.A.V, College topped the 
list of the successful candidates in 
Sanskrit, Pure Mathematics, Che- 
mistry, History and Economics in 
the ^ degree examination. Year in 
and year out, the College had been 
sending out the largest batch of 
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graduates from any one institution. 
Magnificient buildings, had been 
provided for the School, the College, 
the College Hostel and the School 
Boarding House. 

And Hans Raj presided over 
the destinies of the institution for 
twenty five years. How he ap- 
peared to some of the outsiders who 
came into contact with him was 
thus described by a prominent 
journalist : — 

Strange looking he certainly 
was. His figure was almost 
as thin as reed, and as if to 
compensate for the banner 
was surmounted with a 
voluminous white turban tied 
with not much care 

“ There was no side to the man 
as he moved about the 
College premises. Access 
to him was easy— at least 
for me. At the mature age 
of sixteen one boldly lifts the 
chick hanging in front of any 
sanctum.” 

“But I soon learnt that he did 
not suflfer fools easily. One 
could get into the Principars 
Office but could not get at 
the man who presided there. 
Through his thick glasses, 
his myopic eyes would pierce 
to the soul. His words were 
few but well pointed. There 
was no hood winking him, 
no second attempt to do so.” 

“That much was plain to me, 
even then. I lacked the per- 
ception to appreciate, at 
anything like its full value, 
the administrative ability 
that this frail, almost con- 


sumptive looking man put 
into that undertaking ; but 
not the capacity to be im- 
pressed with the passion for 
service and the devotion and 
zeal with which service was 
rendered.” 

How much the institution owed 
to him has been well-described by 
Lala Lajpat Rai : — 

“ This sacrifice (of Lala Hans 
Raj) made it possible for the 
promoters to open the first 
department of the college — 
the school — in 1886. Lala 
Hans Raj has ever since been 
the guiding star and main- 
stay of the institution. In 
the interests of the college 
he has not spared himself in 
any way. It is impossible to 
think of the Arya Samaj with- 
out these two names (Lala 
Hans Raj and Mahatma 
Munshi Ram) next to that 
of the great founder. It is 
equally impossible to think 
of the Dayanand Anglo-Vedic 
College without Lala Hans 
Raj — while others have had 

other interests in life his 

sole concern has been the 
I>.A.V. College and the Arya 
Samaj. There may have 
been some others who have, 
perhaps, given the best in 
their life to this institution, 
but he alone stands as one 
who has given his all for it. 
He has stood firm, leading a 
life of unique simplicity, of 
unostentatious poverty, of 
unassuming renunciation, and 
of single-minded devotion, — 
a life irreproachable in 
private character and unique 
in public service.” 
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In 1911, after serving the 
College for twenty five long years, 
Lala Hans Raj retired not to 
assume a life of retired ease but to 
throw himself more thoroughly into 
the work of the Arya Samaj. His 
retirement worked the end of a 
chapter; the D.A.V. College baby 
was now on its legs and Lala Hans 
Raj could easily leave it to the 
fostering care of other hands. 

The D.A.V. College, Lahore was 
not the only monument raised by 
twenty five years of hard work which 
Lala Hans Raj had put in. High 
Schools had been established in seve- 
ral other parts of the country — nota- 
bly at Hoshiarpur, Jullundur, Feroze- 
pur, Rawalpindi, Multan and Abbott- 
abad. But more than the foundation 
and maintenance of these institutions 
had been the attempt which he had 
made to draw the best that was in 
the youth of his community by 
holding aloft before them his own 
example of self-sacrifice and re- 
nunciation. Outside the Christian 
Missionary circles such sacrifice had 
been rarely met with in Northern 
India. But Lala Hans Raj was 
not content with acquiring a unique 
position that way. By founding the 
order of Life Members in the 
D.A.V. College, Lahore, and its 
sister institutions he was able to 
draw upon the youthful ardour of 
many of his students and admirers, 
who had warmed themselves at 
the fire which burnt so richly in 
him. 

Though he retired from the 
Principalship of the College in 
1912, it was not destined that he 
should cease from active partici- 
pation in its affiiirs for long. The 
death of Rai Bahadur Lala Lai 


Chand caused a vacancy in the 
Presidentship of the Managing 
Committee and he was unanimously 
elected to fill the place which Rai 
Bahadur Lala Lai Chand had so 
ably filled so long. Thus for an- 
other seven years he guided the 
destinies of the movement as its 
President. These years were de- 
voted increasingly to the task of 
reorganizing non-collegiate educa- 
tion. In 1918, he vacated the 
Presidential chair though he re- 
mained connected with the 
Managing Committee till his death 
in 1938. 

After 1918, he made the work 
of religious propaganda and humani- 
tarian activities his chief task as 
the President of the Central 
Assembly of the Arya Samajes of 
the Punjab, Sind, Baluchistan, 
Kashmir and North Western 
Frontier Province. Under the able 
lead of Lala Lajpat Rai, the Arya 
Samaj had already entered the field 
of famine relief and alleviation of 
human distress which till then the 
Missionaries had made all their 
own. Lala Hans Raj ably assumed 
the mantle which had at first 
adorned the shoulders of Lala 
Lajpat Rai in the latter’s absence 
or indisposition. Famines in the 
United Provinces, Rajputana, the 
, Central Provinces, Orissa, Kashmir 
and Central India, floods in Delhi 
and elsewhere, organized arson and 
robbery in the North Western 
Province and Malabar and earth- 
quakes in the Punjab, Baluchistan 
and Bihar always found him ready 
and at his feet to rush to the relief 
of human distress irrespective of 
any consideration of caste, colour 
or creed. Other organizations 
found in his band of workers, help- 
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fill colleagues yet ever-zealous 
workers. Inspired by his own 
example, the young and old left 
their normal vocations at his call, 
the rich and the poor belonging to 
all communities untied their purse 
strings and never did a call for relief 
of distress made by him suffer either 
for lack of funds or absence of 
willing workers. When he had 
once blazed the trail several other 
organizations ably followed his 
lead. 

He made history when throwing 
all prudence to the winds, he 
organized not only relief of distress 
among the victims of Moplah 
atrocities in Malabar but attempted 
the reconversion to Hinduism of 
those who had been forcibly con- 
verted to Islam by the Moplas. 
Friends and foes had alike warned 
him of the dangers that lay ahead. 
Malabar was far away and if nearer 
centres were not prepared to take 
up the task, he could have been 
easily pardoned if he had drawn 
back. But after spending a sleep- 
less night, he boldly assumed 
the leadership of the movement and 
did not rest till he had reconverted 
almost all the forcibly — converted 
Hindus to their original faith. 

Not less solid was his work 
among the Malikanas of the United 
Provinces and Rajputana. These 
were half-Hindu, half-Muslim 
groups of Rajputs lying outside the 
roll of the Hindu caste system. To 
persuade their brother Rajputs to 
readmit them into their original 
sub-castes was not an easy task. 
But when he had made up his mind 
once to do a thing, it was not in him 
to leave it either ill-done or half- 


done. Spending the hot summer of 
1923 in the various districts of the 
United Provinces, he spared no pains 
in undoing the injustice of centuries 
which had kept thousands of 
Rajputs outside their castes prob- 
ably for some minor sins of omis- 
sion or commision. 

A very prominent feature of his 
life was his undivided devotion to 
the cause of the Arya Samaj and 
the D.A.V. College. When politics 
beckoned many of his colleagues to 
their side, when popular clamour 
called on him to leave his chosen 
field for fresh pastures, he would 
not turn aside from the path he had 
once chosen. He had made his 
bed and would gladly lie on it! 
Early in his life he had accustomed 
himself to leave official frowns and 
favours alone ; he continued on his 
way undisturbed by popular growls 
and mass applause as well. He had 
long accustomed himself to speak 
out his mind on all occasions ; he 
would not keep silent now when 
bitter truth had to be told even to 
popular audiences. Thus he stood 
out against the programme of edu- 
cational non-co-operation which 
formed a part of the Congress 
programme in 1919 — 23. But he 
yoked the fervour roused in favour 
of independent educational institu- 
tions to found an Industrial School, 
place the Dayanand School of 
Indian Medicine on a surer footing, 
establish an independent School of 
Divinity and found a Technical 
Institute. 

He never spared himself in the 
service of any cause, which he made 
his own. Educational regeneration, 
social reform, relief of distress, 
literary activities, propaganda tours 
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on behalf of the College or the 
Arya Samaj, whatever attracted him 
at the moment had his full support. 
He would never do anything by fits 
and starts. He never liked to dazzle 
his colleagues and the public by 
grandiose visions which he knew he 
had no power of translating into 
realities. But injustice and oppres- 
sion in all their forms always roused 
his wrath and he would never leave 
them alone undisturbed. 

Though seventy four at the time 
of his death in 1938, he was still in 
harness. He had thrown aside one 
office after another as soon as he 
had found an able successor to take 
his place. But out of office, or in, 
he was always the great worker. 
When on October 25, 1938, he fell 
ill, he had been actively busy con- 
sidering several new schemes till 
the very moment he was forced to 
take to bed. 

Mahatma Hans Raj had a frail 
physique but usually it seemed to 
be a good servant of his spirit. 
Except for his weak eyesight he had 
few serious ailments. But the 
physical strain to which he subjected 
his body sometimes told heavily on 
his health. At one time early in 
his career, he seemed to be develop- 
ing signs of tuberculosis of the lungs 
but as said above Ayurvedic 
treatment soon rescued him from 
its clutches. In September, 1922, 
while at Dehra Dun for a short 
summer trip, he caught Enteric 
fever. One evening his temperature 
shot up to 104°. Calmly and 
methodically he began to give 
instructions to his eldest son for the 
disposal of his property. He had 
so seldom been really ill that the 
least sign of serious illness disturbed 


him. In 1923 his work in the burn- 
ing heat of June and July in the 
hot plains of the United Provinces 
resulted in his developing a 
carbuncle. He was rushed to Lahore 
from Agra where he was at once 
successfully operated upon. After 
a month of serious anxiety he was 
pronounced out of danger. A Sadhu 
whom he met casually in the course 
of a train journey suggested that he 
had diabetes. -For a year he went 
on worrying about it and subjecting 
himself to various tests till he was 
finally assured that there was not 
the least possibility of his being 
diabetic. Meanwhile his eyesight 
began to grow weak. In 1933, he 
went to Vienna accompanied by his 
eldest son Lala Balraj and a famous 
Viennese surgeon performed an 
operation which restored his eye- 
sight, but not sufficiently for him to 
read and write. 

He went on with his work pass- 
ing a busy life. Towards the 
middle of 1938 when he went to 
Hardwar for his usual spring retreat, 
his health was again somewhat upset. 
He complained of headache and 
sleeplessness. When he returned to 
Lahore he was examined by an 
eminent physician, who could detect 
no sign of any serious disturbance. 
He went to Solan for the summer 
where he recovered a little of his 
normal poise. But restlessness still 
persisted with occasional sleepless- 
ness. In September he returned to 
Lahore. 

Towards the middle of October 
he again developed symptoms of 
trouble, though not serious enough 
to cause anxiety. On October 25, 
he went for his usual morning walk 
and returned home at about 9 a m. 
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At about 11 a.m, he developed 
stomach ache and soon his tempera- 
ture began to rise. By the evening 
his condition had grown worse. 
None of his sons or daughters was 
at that time at Lahore, but his 
eldest son, Lala Balraj, was sum- 
moned by telephone from Delhi. 
Meanwhile Dr. Vishwa Nath exa- 
mined him and found his condition 
serious. In the evening the foremost 
physicians of Lahore held a con- 
sultation, they agreed that his 
condition was somewhat grave but 
were hopeful of his ultimate re- 
covery. 

Unfortunately, when he was well 
on his way to recovery other com- 
plications set in. At one time it 
was thought that he had developed 
pleurisy. All the resources of 
modern science were empK^yed for 
the diagnosis and treatment of the 
disease but without effect. His 
pulse began to get erratic and he 
passed some blood on N( vember 6. 
More consultations were held among 
the physicians and Colonel Harper 
Nelson was telegraphed for from 
Jammu ; he was unfortunately not 
available Everything that was 
humanly pos.sible was done to fight 
the disease, but nothing gave him 
any relief, and at 11 p.m. on 
November 16, he passed away. 

The sight that Lahore witnessed 
on November 17, when his last rites 
were performed was unforgettable. 
Lahore had not seen its like after 
the death of Maharaja Ranjit Singh 
in 1839. As he lay in state in the 
spacious hall of the D.A.V. College, 
Lahore, the stream of his admirers 
marched past. Rich and poor, 
literates and illiterates, citizens of 
Lahore and train-loads of mofussi- 


lites were 

procession me Arya Samajists min- 
gled with the orthodox Hindus, 
Sikhs, Muslims and Christians. 
Officials vied with the non-officials 
in paying their last respects to a 
soul that was no more. The funeral 
procession was about a mile and a 
half long. Leaving the college at 
12-20 p.m., it took the procession 
five hours to reach the banks of the 
Ravi at 5-15 p.m. when the last rites 
w^ere performed. Those who wit- 
nessed that scene felt strangely 
moved and went away convinced 
that a Mahatma^ a great soul, had 
at last found rest in the eternaL 

So lived and so died Mahatma 
Hans Raj. But for him it would 
not have been possible for the 
Punjab to take its position in the 
front-rank in the educational field. 
It was his spirit of renunciation 
which makes it possible for the 
D.A.V. College Society to run so 
many educational institutions at so 
little cost. But for him, education 
in the Punjab would have been left 
to the tender mercies of the 
Government alone which would 
have meant that moie than three 
quarters of the literates in the 
Punjab would have gone without 
this'blessing. It was he who sent 
hundreds of youngmen to every nook 
and corner of the Punjab every year, 
imbued with the spirit of sacrifice, 
service and self-reliance, ever ready 
to wage war against ignorance, 
superstition and poverty. Every- 
where the D.A.V. *s have been found 
ready to brave dangers in the service 
of their religion, their country and 
humanity at large. It was Hans Raj 
who taught the Punjabi heart to 
beat in sympathy with the sufferers 
in Malabar, Assam, Chhatis Garh, 
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and Kohat, It was Hans 
Haj who made the young Punjab 
hold its head high because in him 
they found a leader who embraced 
a life of living martyrdom — not in 
order to pursue the will of the wisp 
of eternal bliss but solid public 
service. He taught them to shun 
publicity like poison, he ingrained 
in them the lesson of integrity of 
character and single-mindedness. 
He set before them an example of 
hard work and sincerity of purpose. 
Hans Raj it was who blazed a fiery 
trail. There are so many channels 
now through which the enthusiasm 
of youngmen can flow to bear fruit 
in social, political or religious 
reform. But Hans Raj had to make 
his way everywhere. He put his 
stamp on thousands of youngmen ; 
countless others learnt to follow him, 


even without sitting at his feet. 
Leaders of public opinion in othef 
parts of India and in other commu- 
nities exhorted their followers by 
citing his example. Neither a 
spiritual leader in its commonsense, 
nor a political gutu^ it was given to 
Hans Raj alone to create a follow- 
ing, critical yet appreciative, tole- 
rant yet observant. 

Such men are the salt of the earth. 
They live and die so that after them 
others might live fuller* and better 
lives than they would have otherwise 
done. Out of the fullness of his 
heart Hans Raj gave all that he 
possessed so that not only ‘know- 
ledge should grow from more to 
more’, but ‘more of reverence* 
should also dwell in us. 
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Sh, Sflm 

(By Mr. Dharm Vir, M.A., Editor, “Hindu*', Lahore.) 


While living in India and abroad 
1 had heard so many stories about 
the patriot-saint Har Dayal. His 
unequalled sacrifice, his hard life, 
his extra-ordinary intellect, his carp- 
ing criticism, his personal magic — 
all these and many things more about 
this genius had reached me from 
various quarters. My imagination 
had by itself conjured a picture. 
Just a chat for a few minutes with 
the man and my picture would begin 
to pulsate, — that is how I had 
argued in my leisure several times. 
The year 1933 provided me an 
opportunity of studying him from 
close quarters. 


Lala Har Dayal was born in 
Delhi. His father was employed in 
the District Court. Though a man 
of poor means he possessed a small 
house of his own. He had four 
sons — Har Dayal was the youngest. 
Manohar Dayal practised at the bar 
at Meerut, Bhairo Dayal practised 
at Muzaffarnagar and Kishan Dayal 
at Delhi (later on at Lahore). 
Har Dayal was yet a student when 
he was married. His father-in-law 
was a magistrate at Patiala. The 


four brothers resembled each other 
very mudb. Though all of them 
possessed very fine brains they had 
weak hearts. All the four brothers 
died of heart failures. 


After ^aduating from the St. 
Stephen’s College at Delhi, Har 
Dayal came up to Lahore in 1903 
though his fame had already reached 
the students’ community at Lahore. 
Wherever he went about in the 
town, students would point at him — 
“There goes Har Dayal.*’ There is 
an interesting story about him. It is 
said that he could tell anything and 
everything from a book which he had 
read once. This may be an ei^gera- 
tion, but the fact that he bfet the 
record in the Master of Arts Exami- 
nation of the University of the 
Punjab (and his record could not be 
broken by anybody so that the 
University was forced to remove it) 
proves that intellectually he was a 
giant. 

Once a Maharashtrian Brahmin 
came to the Punjab and performed 
some feats of memory ^t Lahore, 
Gujranwala and other places. 
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Har Dayal after witnessing these 
feats is said to have remarked thus : 
^^Well, what of it I I think, I too, 
could do similar things.” And 
actually he did five things at one and 
the same time. He played at chess. 
He counted the ringing of the bell. 
Some students of Arabic and Latin 
recited certain verses. Har Dayal 
repeated those correctly. A problem 
of Arithmetic was set before him. 
He did that successfully. Whenever 
such feats of memory were performed 
by Har Dayal (and he performed 
these more than once) he felt giddy 
at the end. This is what he told a 
friend who is still alive. 


In his student-life Har Dayal 
was a free-thinker. Certain leaders 
of the Brahmo Samaj tried to enlist 
him as one of their members. They 
were successful to a certain extent. 
Har Dayal thought of running the 
newly-planned Dayal Singh College 
by setting before himself the exam- 
ple of Lala (later Mahatma) Hans 
Raj’s sacrifice. (Lala Hans Raj was 
then the principal of the D.A.V. 
College). The Brahmo Samaj 
people thought that Har Dayal would 
get the State Scholarship and after 
graduating from Oxford hs could, on 
his return, take charge of their 
institution. Some of them knew 
then that many things more, and 
greater, were in store for him. 


Lala Har Dayal did get the 
State Scholarship in 1905 when he 
went to England. At the Balliol 
College, Oxford, he was known 
for his high character, simplicity, 
nobility and intellectuality. It is 
at Oxford and Cambridge that 
most of the youngmen coming of 


rich and high English families 
receive their higher education. 
Several of the governors and 
viceroys who have from time to time 
come to rule over India have been 
the products of the Universities of 
Oxford and Cambridge. Due to the 
spirit of renunciation and sacrifice, 
Lala Har Dayal was held in high 
esteem both by the teachers and the 
taught. Going, in for competitions 
like those of the I. C. S. was consi- 
dered to be a certificate of high 
intellect in Hindustban then. Such 
things were taken to be the service 
of the Motherland also. Babu 
Aurobindo Ghosh and Mr. Subhash 
Bose went in for these competitions. 
It would have been very easy for 
Lala Har Dayal to get through 
such competitions, yet he never 
dreamt of these. He thought it 
was against the principles he had 
set before himself. It is one thing 
to get a certain post, and leave 
it ; it is quite another never to think 
of it although a man in sure to get 
it if he once makes up his mind.'f' 

In London, the late Mr. Dada 
bhai Naroji was running the Indian 
Association. Some students from 
Oxford and Cambridge also, besides 
those in London, came down to 
attend its fornightly meetings. As 
opposed to this the late Pandit 
Shyamji Krishna Varma founded the 
India House for Hindu Students 
by spending a lakh of rupees. 
Young Vinayak Damodar Savarkar 
was then putting up there — Lala 
Har Dayal also used to come down 
to India House and was often found 
conversing with the old Pandit 
who published his fortnightly review, 
“The Indian Socialogist,” wherein 
he openly declared that the leaders 
of the Indian National Congress, like 
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Messrs. Naroji & Gokhale^ were 
friends of the British Government 
whereas Mr. (later Lokmafiya) 
Tilak was a real patriot. In 1907 
Mr. Gokhale (he was then seeking 
election to the National Labour 
Club of London) met Bhai Parma 
Nand and requested him to ask 
Har Dayal to become a life-member 
of the Servants of India Society at 
Poona. Bhai Parmanand and Har 
Dayal saw Mr. Gokhale in this 
connection. “One of the rules of 
your society is” remarked Lala 
Har Dayal at the very outset, 
“that every member should be 
loyal to the British Government. 
My conscience does not permit 
this.” “Could you then suggest 
any other means of India’s inde- 
pendence?” retorted Mr. Gokhale. 
“I hold that by pushing on the 
pat of evolution we can achieve 
our goal with the help of the 
British”. “Yes”, Lala Har Dayal 
cut him short, “but then you can’t 
enthuse any people for freedom.” 

In the political field of 
Hindusthan things were moving 
on rather swiftly. The Swadeshi 
and the boycott movements in 
Bengal had stirred up the whole 
of the country. The victory of 
Japan over Russia had created 
a new life as it were in Asia. 
In the Punjab things took an 
unusual turn. The movement of 
non-payment of revenue began 
in the District of Lyallpur. The 
Punjab Government felt uneasy. 
A London newspaper suggested that 
the superstitious people of 
Hindusthan were enamoured of and 
attached great importance to dates; 
1907 marked the fiftieth year after 
the occurrence of the Mutiny of 
1857, therefore the Government 


should take special care of May 11, 
1907. The informers of the Police 
worked upon their imagination and 
the Punjab Government, too, began 
to see red in everything. Sardar 
Ajit Singh was arrested and Lala 
Lajpat Rai was deported to 
Mandalay. The news of those 
arrests produced a great stir in the 
minds of Hindu students in London 
and other places. This agitation 
had its effect on Lala Har Dayal 
also who wished to see his country 
free. He came down to London 
and confided to Bhai Parmanand 
thus “ I have a mind to leave the 
University of Oxford, go back to 
India and stir up a movement for 
the freedom of the Motherland,” 
Bhai Parmanand was of the opinion 
that Har Dayal should finish his 
education when he could do what- 
ever he liked. Lala Har Dayal 
went back only to return with an 
agitated mind. In another meeting 
he told Bhai Parmanand that he 
had been to the office of the 
Secretary of State for India and had 
refused to accept the State Scholar- 
ship. The then Under-Secretary, 
Sir James Lyall, wanted to know the 
cause of Har Dayal’s attitude. “I 
couldn’t tell you that,” replied 
Har Dayal. “But there should be 
something,” remarked the Under- 
secretary. “Nothing particular,” 
answered Har Dayal. “Mind you,” 
put in Sir James, “you are going 
wrong.” “Let that be so. You 
need’nt worry about it,’* so saying 
Har Dayal came away. 

He considered it a sin to accept 
the State Scholarship of pounds two 
hundred. He named it as tainted 
money. He decided not to accept 
the Oxford degree even. Why? 
He argued thus — “ All this education 
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and these degrees are meant to 
denationalise us, Hindus. Suppose 
for a second that we Hindus con- 
quer Afganistan and begin to bring 
Pathans down to Benares, teach 
them Sanskrit and bestow upon 
them degrees of Shastri and Kavya- 
tirtha. Will this not be denationalis- 
ing them?’* Armed with this argument 
he faced the principal of the Balliol 
College who was enamoured of him 
on account of his exceptional high 
intellect and character. The 
principal suggested that Har Dayal 
could, perhaps, refuse the acceptance 
of the State Scholarship but he 
should wait till the conferment of 
the University degree and for that 
period the principal and the rest of 
the staff were prepared to arrange 
for his stay privately. Besides the 
State Scholarship, Har Dayal was 
receiving two others, one of pounds 
eighty and the other of fifty. He 
gave up these too and left the 
University. 

Lala Har Dayal wanted to return 
to Lahore to propagate his views. 
But how to move out of Oxford? 
He had no money. He was not 
alone; his wife was also with him. 
Some of his friends thought that 
Har Dayal must have money enough 
to go back otherwise how could he 
hid farewell to all the Scholarships. 
But they were wrong because they 
never realised that Har Dayal acted 
upon what he believed and did not 
care for the consequences howsoever 
dire they may be. Again, he never 
asked for a single penny from any 
of his friends. Naturally he mu.st 
have felt uneasy. An unexpected 
thing however happened. His father- 
in-law cabled him that he should 
send his wife back home so that she 
could join other members of the 


family on the occasion of the 
marriage of a near relative and for 
this the father sent him money for 
a second class fare. For Har Dayal 
it was a God-send. In early 1908, 
he booked third-class passage for 
two. From Colombo they reached 
the Punjab and leaving his wife at 
Patiala, Har Dayal came up to 
Lahore. 

He rented a chaubaraj a room 
in the second storey in Sutar Mandi. 
He dressed himself like a Sadhu in 
white. A dhoti, a loose shirt and a 
small piece of cloth to cover his 
head, — these sufficed him. Two 
chapaticB from a bread-maker and 
some dal in the morning and the 
same in the evening, that was his 
food. No breakfast in the early 
morning or tea in the afternoon. 
Cold water was his beverage. He 
brought some parched grams, and 
placed them in a corner of his room. 
He used to give a small quantity 
of these to his honoured guests. No 
cot was there ; he slept on a mat. 
Once again he was a centre of 
attraction for the students’ com- 
munity. Hundreds of them visited 
him. He addressed them in such a 
convincing manner that whoever 
came to discuss things with him 
found himself silent after a few 
minutes. Professor (now Principal) 
Diwan Chand also visited him. 
Har Dayal preached pure and un- 
alloyed Hindu Nationalism, which 
he considered to be the foundation 
of political independence for 
Hindusthan. He received scores of 
letteis in English and Urdu to which 
he replied in Hindi. Those who 
could not understand Hindi used to 
receive replies in Sanskrit. A 
series of articles on national educa- 
tion was published by Har Dayal 
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in an English daily of Lahore. 
(Some material for these was 
supplied by Bhai Parma nand to 
Har Dayal). The leaders of the 
Indian National Congress thought 
of national education as late as 1921 
when Lala Har Dayal’s articles 
were published in book-form. Now 
they form a part of the permanent 
literature of our country. In one of 
his articles (not on national educa- 
tion) Lala Har Dayal remarked that 
a pleader and a barrister were both 
asses with the difference that where- 
as the barrister could move about 
in the whole of the British Empire 
the pleader could do that in 
Hindusthan alone. Mr. (now Sir) 
Manohar Lai took up the cudgels 
on behalf of the barrister and the 
lawyer community in one of his 
letters to the editor of the journal. 

A pertinent question was very 
often put to Lala Har Dayal then — 
“ How could you denounce the 
present system of education in 
Hindusthan when you yourself are 
a product of the same?’’ He came 
down upon such persons thus— “ Tm 
what I am in spite of the education 
imparted by the foreign Christians 
in the St. Stephen’s College. If I 
were a product of this system of 
education how is it that you don’t 
find so many Har Dayals?*’ The 
Secretary of the Youngmen’s 
Christian, Association, one Mr. 
Turner, asked him in a letter if he 
could spare a few minutes for him. 
To this he replied only this much — 
“Your mission of life is to convert 
Hindus to Christianity whereas I 
want to save them from Christianity. 
I don’t think, therefore, there could 
he any use of such a meeting.” 
The late Mr. Rudra, the-then 
principal of the St. Stephen's 
College, once came up to Lahore 


to talk to his former pupil. He 
was closeted with L. Har Dayal for 
some time. But as soon as the 
guest left the place Har Dayal had 
his mats and the floor of the room 
thoroughly washed with water. It 
appears that Lala Har Dayal had 
no desire to meet any non-Hindu 
then. 

The years 1908 and 1909 witness- 
ed repression in Hindusthan. Before 
this there had been scenes of riot in 
the Congress Session at Surat. The 
Government wanted to put down 
the extremists. By chance the 
anarchist party raised its head in 
Bengal. In Maniktalla, a busy 
street of Calcutta was found a sort 
of factory of bombs. Lokmanya 
Tilak, commenting on this event, 
opined in his Kesari that the res- 
ponsibility for this lay with the 
Government who had taken to 
repressive measures. The 

Lokmanya was deported to 
Burma. It is said, a moderate 
leader of Poona, had suggested to 
Mr. Morley, the-then Secretary of 
State for India, that such a step 
was necessary for the maintenance 
of order in the country. In the 
same year, Mr. Aurobindo Ghosh, 
an accused in the Maniktalla bomb- 
case, left Bengal and took up his 
residence in Pandicherry. A little 
later, when Sardar Ajit Singh (uncle 
of Bhagat Singh) feared arrest he, 
along with Sufi Amba Prasad, 
slipped away to Persia. (A few 
years earlier when Mr. Tilak was 
involved in his first political case, 
Pandit Shyamji Kri.shna Varma 
slipped away in a similar way to 
England and when questions were 
raised in the British Parliament, 
about his propaganda he took up his 
abode in Paris. 
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The presence and propaganda of 
Lala Har Dayal gave a fillip to the 
political movement in the Punjab. 
It was reported to Har Dayal that 
his arrest was imminent. A question 
arose in his mind-— it be of 
any good if I remain here, in 
Hindusthan, and get myself arrested 
or should I go to an independent 
country, like France and make that 
the centre of my activities’*? More 
than himself he was thinking of 
those youngmen who had gathered 
round him. Lala Har Dayal took 
down to alternatives on a piece of 
paper juxtaposing each other and 
began to jot down points. At last 
he decided in favour of the latter 
and assured his followers that 
they should wait for him for some- 
time. 

Paris attracted Har Dayal more 
than any other place. Many lovers 
of the freedom of Hindusthan, who 
were opposed to the methods of the 
Indian National Congress, had 
gathered there. Pandit Shyamji 
and the Parsi lady, Cama, too were 
there. The Indian jewellers* group, 
prominent among whom was Mr. 
Rana, was with them. Lala Har 
Dayal thought that making Paris as 
the centre of propaganda he could 
enthuse all those Indian .students 
who went to England, or returned 
from there, via Paris. Probably he 
thought that the Indian patriots in 
Paris would of themselves make 
all necessary arrangements for his 
stay. After staying there for a very 
short time, however, he found that he 
was wrong, and it was not so easy to 
live on the continent in the Indian 
fashion. Har Dayal could do with- 
out rich food and live in tatters (I 
saw him in something like tatters in 
London in 1933) but he could never 


ask anybody for pecuniary help. 
The Paris group did not, perhaps 
could not, understand Har Dayal. 
A book on Geography came to his 
help. He began to think of a 
country where he could live on very 
little money. Any British Colony 
was out of question. He left Paris 
for Algiers. But the natives there 
appeared to him uncivilized. At 
one time he found that even his life 
was in danger at their hands. Be- 
sides few persons there understood 
the French language. He returned 
to Paris again. Now he selected 
Martinique, a F'rench Colony in 
the West Indies and about 
this informed Mr. Rana alone. 

The stay in Paris and the atti- 
tude of the Indian patriots group 
there heightened Har Daxal’s sense 
of renunciation. He had always 
cherished a certain devotion for 
Gautam Buddha. Now he thought 
of taking to penance in the fashion 
of the Buddha. In 1909, Bhai 
Parmanand was asked by the 
Managing Committee to resign from 
the D. A. V, College. (This was 
perhaps desired by the Government). 
He thought of taking up an indepen- 
dent vocation like pharmacy. He 
was bound for America when in 
Paris he was informed by Mr. Rana 
that Har Dayal was receiving his 
letters through the poste restante, 
Martinique. From France Bhai 
Parmanand went to New York, 
which place he left for British 
Guiana so that he could work as a 
missionary of Hindu culture among 
the Indian community there. His 
boat touched Martinique where she 
was to stay for a few hours. Bhai 
Parmanand got down there but the 
Post-office could not tell him more 
than this that Har Dayal used to 
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come there and fetch his letters. 
Bhaiji went back to the jetty dis- 
appointed. A negro cooly, however, 
escorted him to the mulatto woman’s 
hut where Har Dayal was putting 
up. But Har Dayal was then away. 
The guide found him out. Har 
Dayal came back very much upset. 
But on meeting Bhaiji he was very 
much pleased. When the negro 
boy wanted him to accompany back 
immediately Har Dayal began to 
fear lest some agent of the police 
was out ahunting him. 

Lala Har Dayal persuaded 
Bhaiji to stay with him for some- 
time. He brought down his be- 
longings from the boat so that 
Bhaiji could catch the next boat 
for British Guiana a month 
later. 

Nearby Har Dayal’s residence 
was a market where bread, fresh 
fruits, green vegetables, fried po- 
tatoes and the like were available. 
All these were so cheap that a man 
could live on rupees five to ten a 
month. Lala Har Dayal was coach- 
ing one or two youngnlen from 
whom he got a little money. Out 
of this he paid some as rent for 
the sitting and sleeping rooms. 
Bhaiji and Har Dayal, both slept on 
the ground. Their time was gen- 
erally spent in discussing problems 
of Hindusthan or the philosophy of 
life. During his stay Bhaiji too, 
adopted Lala Har Dayal’s way of 
living. The only great change he 
introduced in that mode was the 
addition of salt to boiled vege- 
tables at which Lala Har Dayal 
made this remark — “I see, you seem 
to be a master of the culinary art. 
Bhaiji, where did you learn this 
cuisine ?” 


Lala Har Dayal informed Bhaiji 
then that Gautam Buddha was his 
ideal. He ate some food just to 
maintain the body. Most of his 
time passed in studying in a library 
or in meditation in a cave on the 
hill beside. Bhaiji once asked him 
“What’s the use of all this? Will it 
do any good to you or to Hindus- 
than or to the humanity at large ? 
Gautam Buddha did all he could 
on these lines ; but of what use 
was that to us ? Looked at the 
whole thing from one point of view 
it paved the way for the slavery of 
our country. If, however, you want 
to start any new movement better 
do that in America ; you have 
undergone enough of penance by 
now. Instead of Gautam Buddha 
let us have before ourselves Swami 
Vivekananda as our ideal. This ideal 
is needed both by Hindusthan and 
the rest of the world.’’ 

Lala Har Dayal never bandied 
words with Bhaiji. He usually 
submitted to him. When, however, 
he disagreed with Bhaiji, he kept 
quiet. Bhaiji’s one month’s stay 
also had its effect. Due to renun- 
ciation Lala Har Dayal was in a 
way trying to run away from the 
world. Now he was again brought 
back to it. He accepted Bhaiji’s 
suggestion and agreed to go to the 
great American University of 
Harvard and see what he could do 
there, Bhaiji left for British 
Guiana and Lala Har Dayal, a 
little later, took a boat to 
America. 

From California Lala Har Dayal 
wrote to Bhai Parmanand that he 
had gone to Harvard, where Bhai 
Teja Singh, a Punjabee met him. 
From him Lala Har Dayal came 
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to know that in the State of 
California several thousand Sikhs 
and other Punjabi labourers worked 
on agricultural farms and patriotism 
surged in all of them. He prayed 
Lala Har Dayal to lead them upon 
which Lala Har Dayal left for San 
Fransisco. At the end of the letter 
he requested Bhaiji thus — **In my 
opinion you too, should coma here 
instead of going anywhere else/' 
Bhaiji sometime later left British 
Guiana for Trinidad and then went 
to San Fransisco via New York. 

It appears that the charm of 
penance was still lurking in some 
corner of Lala Har Dayal’s heart. 
Before Bhaiji reached San Fran- 
sisco, Har Dayal had left America 
for Hanululu, an American colony 
in the Pacific. Bhaiji wrote to him 
there. It was really strange that he 
had asked Bhaiji to come to San 
Fransisco whereas he had himself 
slipped away to Hanululu. At this 
Lala Har Dayal came back. Now 
both of them stayed in California, 
separately for about a year and a 
half. At times Lala Har Dayal 
stayed with Bhaiji also. After con- 
sulting Sikhs, Bhaiji and Lala Har 
Dayal decided that some students 
from the Punjab and the rest of 
Hiridusthan be called to America 
for studying various industries. 
Their expenses, of course, were to be 
borne by the Indian Society in 
America. If the scheme worked well, 
a lodging and boarding house for 
such students was to be set up. 
Accordingly three students, one of 
whom was Gobind Behari Lai, were 
formally invited. 

Bhai Parmanand was indepen- 
dently studying Pharmacy in the 
California University at Berkley 


and San Fransisco. There were 
ten fifteen Indian students at 
Berkley. Through them Lala Har 
Dayal was introduced to the Pro- 
fessor of Sanskrit at Berkley. The 
University arranged for three lec- 
tures by Lala Har Dayal, with the 
result that the teachers of the Uni- 
versity began to hold him in high 
esteem. Later he was introduced 
to the Proprietors of a big news- 
paper at Berkley for which he 
wrote one or two articles. The 
journal extolled Lala Har Dayal 
very much in several issues. 

It is said that while in Hanu- 
lulu Lala Har Dayal studied Carl 
Marx thoroughly. Still he could 
not take leave of the deep love 
he had for his country. Bhaiji and 
Lala Har Dayal delivered several 
lectures on the Bhagwad Gita in 
the Theosophical Hall at Berkley. 
The socialists caught hold of Lala 
Har Dayal and began to do pro- 
paganda through him. Near San 
Fransisco, there is another Uni- 
versity at Stanford, Bhaiji 
managed to get Lala Har Dayal 
lectureship in Sanskrit literature and 
Hindu philosophy through the help 
of the President of the University. 
He did this work for full one year. 
Then the President told Bhaiji that 
he had received complaints from 
certain parents of the lady-stu- 
dents to the effect that the Hindu 
Professor Har Dayal, advised 
them not to go in for marriage. 
Professor Har Dayal wrote to the 
president that he was prepared 
to leave the teaching work but he 
could not give up his ideas. 
Bhaiji advised him another thing; 
if he wanted to do propaganda in 
favour of socialism, he had better 
written a well-documented book 
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on the subject. Inspite of this 
Lala Har Dayal decided to leave 
the University. 

In 1911, a bomb was thrown 
at the Viceroy in Delhi. This 
led Lala Har Dayal to think 
that the political movement in 
Hindusthan was still alive. A 
meeting was held at San Fransisco 
where Lala Har Dayal spoke 
thus — Mir Sahib, take care of your 
turban. It’s Delhi, and no mean 
city. 

When Lala Har Dayal left 
Stanford some Punjabis suggested 
him to hold a conference at St. 
John. At the request of Lala 
Har Dayal Bhaiji also accompani- 
ed him. Bhaiji expressed his old 
view that some students from 
Hindusthan be invited to study 
various industries in America 
while Lala Har Dayal remarked: 
“To further the cause of Ghaddar 
movement we have to run a news- 
paper and a printing press; in that 
we need funds.” Pandit Kanshi 
Ram, a contractor of labour in a 
factory at St, John, and some 
others were prepared to give away 
good amount of money for putt- 
ing into practice Bhaiji’s scheme. 
He was requested to stay there 
but he had already booked his 
homeward passage and accordingly 
he left America. He met Pandit 
Shyamji and Sardar Ajit Singh at 
Geneva on his way back. 

The Ghaddar Society was es- 
tablished at San Fransisco with 
Lala Har Dayal at its head. A 
printing press was set up and the 
“Ghadar” was published in several 
languages. Some of the Punjabis 
who composed verses were not 


even literates (they used to dictate 
to their co-workers), still some of 
their compositions touched the strings 
of the heart of the reader. Copies 
of these were sent to various parts 
of Hindusthan and other centres 
where Indians lived. The attitude 
of hatred on the part of the 
Americans and the Canadians to- 
wards the Punjabi labour and the 
Kamagata Maru episode helped 
to fan the enthusiasm for the 
Ghaddar movement among the 
Sikhs and other Indians. Now by 
a strange coincidence the Great 
War broke out in Europe. Many 
Sikhs put to auction their belong- 
ings and pledged their lives to the 
spread of revolution in Hindusthan. 
They decided to return to the 
Motherland and try to hold back 
Indian armies from going to the 
war-front. The Government knew 
all these things through their spies 
with the result that as soon as 
their boats touched the shores of 
this land practically all of them 
were arrested and put behind the 
bars Those who escaped did try 
to stir up a revolution but they too, 
were hand-cuffed. In 1915 began 
the Lahore Conspiracy Case. The 
Government stated that Har Dayal 
and Bhai Parmanand knew a year 
before the war started that Germany 
and England were going to war 
and for that both of them had con- 
spired. The British ambassador in 
America had reported that in the 
St. John Conference it was decided 
that Har Dayal should lead the 
Ghaddar movement in America while 
Bhai Parmanand was to play a 
similar part in Hindusthan. Bhaiji 
on his return to Hindusthan set up 
his pharmaceutical works in Lahore. 
About these the-then Lt. Governor 
of the Punjab, Sir Michael 
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O'Dwyer, remarked — ‘*He (Bhai 
Parmanand) says, he’s manufactur- 
ing drugs. God knows, what he*s 
manufacturing.” 

Bhaiji having been arrested in 
Lahore, Lala Har Dayal met a 
similar fate in America. But Lala 
Har Dayal was soon released on 
bail. He decided to leave the 
shores of America even if the 
security was forfeited. Lala Har 
Dayal and some other Indians now 
reached Berlin where the Indian 
Revolutionaries’ Committee was 
constituted to do propaganda in 
favour of revolutions in Afganistan 
and Hindusthan with the help of 
German money. Through these 
revolutionaries arms were also to 
reach these countries. The person- 
nel of the Committee consisted of 
Messrs. Har Dayal, Chakra varty, 
Chattopadhyay, Pillay and 
Barkatullah. (}3arkatullah was once 
teacher of Hindusthani at Tokyo). 
The Committee worked under the 
German staff. The German officers 
interchanged letters with the Turks 
and Egyptians also. Lala Har 
Dayal and Chatto met the officers 
at the Foreign Office in Berlin 
everyday. For spreading revolu- 
tionary literature the Oriental 
Bureau was set in motion. The 
Bureau prepared several pamphlets 
and sent them to certain I ndian States. 
Raja Mahendra Pratap, a landlord 
of Brindaban, also reached Germany 
after having pooled all his money. 
Through Lala Har Dayal’s efforts 
Raja Mahendra Pratap met the 
Kaiser who sent him along with 
Barkatullah to Kabul. The Raja 
gave out that he was the representa- 
tive of Anwar Pasha, the Sultan of 
Turkey and of the Khedive of Egypt 
and suggested that the problem of 


Asia be decided soon. A political 
mission from Turkey also reached 
Kabul. Several Indians were sent 
to Central Asia, Iran and Japan. 
Some of them died on the way. In 
August 1916, a conspiracy was un- 
earthed in Kabul. It is said that 
the object of this movement was to 
unify Turks, Arabs, Afgans and the 
tribal chiefs of the North-Western 
Frontier of Hindusthan so that they 
could invade Hindusthan. It was 
thought that whereas certain fanatic 
mullahs would lead the Frontier 
tribes, the Sikhs in Hindusthan 
would join hands with them and 
thus they would be able to upset 
the British rule. A “silken letter*' 
helped the British in finding out this 
conspiracy. 


The German money and the arms 
having failed to reach Hindusthan, 
the Kaiser was enraged with 
the Indian Committee in Berlin and 
when during the later part of the 
Great War the Germans saw no 
chance of success they began to 
treat the Indians indifferently. Some 
of the Indians themselves were 
jealous of each other. Lala Har 
Dayal could not tolerate this. He 
tried to leave Germany. On getting 
information from a rival group the 
Berlin Government arrested him. 
Lala Har Dayal was naturally 
disgusted with the Germans and 
their method of work. Somehow 
he got away to the neutral country 
Sweden where he wrote his small 
book, “Forty months in Germany.” 
In it he criticised the autocratic 
ways of Germany and praised the 
spirit of democracy prevalent in 
Britain. It is said that the India 
Office used this as an instrument of 
propaganda and getting it translated 
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in Hindi distributed it free of charge 
in the United Provinces. 

Lala Har Dayal was penniless 
when he reached Molnlycke, 
Sweden. He had the knack of 
mastering languages. In two 
months’ time he began to deliver 
lectures in the Swedish on History 
and Geography in some schools. In 
general public he used to prepare 
written speeches. A month later 
he began to answer the queries of 
the public at the end of his lectures 
in the Swedish itself. (Besides this 
he could speak and write in French, 
German, Turkish, Sanskrit, Persian 
and Pali. In his later life he said 
he had only the Russian to learn). 

In 1926 Lala Lajpat Rai went 
to London. There he received a 
message from Lala Har Dayal 
which was taken to mean the latter’s 
poverty. Lala Lajpat Rai requested 
the India Office to permit Lala Har 
Dayal to come to England. At 
Lala Lajpat Rai’s instance Har 
Dayal began to correspond with the 
India Office. After several appli- 
cations he was allowed in 1927 to 
stay in England on the condition 
that whenever he liked to go out he 
should apply to the Secretary of 
State. Later on it became a 
formality. 

The stay in London paved the 
way for Lala Har Dayal’s relatives 
to meet him. Lala Kishan Dayal 
had once gone to Sweden to meet 
him. Lala Har Dayal had received 
some monetary help from Kishan 
Dayal who supported Mrs. Har 
Dayal. Lala Har Dayal’s only 
daughter graduated from the Uni- 
versity of Delhi. Once the father 
thought of getting her abroad so 


that she could work as his personal 
assistant. But later she was 
married to a barrister in Lahore. 

While in London Lala Har Dyal 
began to prepare for the Docto- 
rate. He wrote a thesis which after 
its acceptance by the University of 
London was published as 
“ Bodhisattva ” by a London pub- 
lisher. While working for the Ph.D. 
degree Lala Har Dayal came in 
close contact with Dr. 

Younghusband (who by the way 
never asked Lala Har Dayal about 
his past life). In London Lala 
Har Dayal studied Botany, Zoology, 
Physics, Astronomy besides Painting 
and Sculpture. In this connection 
he visited France many times. For 
sometime he was studying Art in 
Greece also. In London he came 
in touch with various philosophical 
and religious societies at whose 
requests he delivered lectures from 
time to time. Several Universities 
in countries like France and 
Denmark invited him to lectures. 
As Lala Har Dayal lived a very 
simple life he could somehow 
manage to live on the money he got 
from the Universities and the 
Societies. His Swedish friends also 
helped him by defraying his fees and 
getting him books, old and new. 
His study in Edgware, a suburb of 
London, contained more than five 
thousand books. 

In 1933, Bhai Parmanand went 
to London to attend the Joint Parlia- 
mentary Committee and the World 
Economic Conference. He stayed 
there for over a month during which 
period Lala Har Dayal jnet him 
practically every day. As a matter 
of fact they spent most of their time 
together^. The present writer also 
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had the good fortune of sharing 
their company. Lala Har Dayal 
shunned the Company of Indian 
students some of whom had played 
monkey-tricks with him, by report- 
ing to the interested quarters things 
which were not true. Again, some 
new-comers asked him certain 
questions about the Indian National 
Congress and Gandhiji’s movement. 
Lala Har Dayal wanted to keep 
mum about these. Once he remark- 
ed very pignantly — “ How canan- 
tron-master who has wielded heavy 
hammers say anything about the 
goldsmith’s tiny hammer ?” 

During his seven years’ stay 
(from 1927 to 1933) he did not try 
to keep himself uptodate about 
Indian politics. In Britain’s politics 
he could not be much interested. 
Naturally he spent his time in study. 
To a reader of his book, “ Hints on 
Self-Culture,” it would appear that 
Lala Har Dayal was a cosmopolitan. 
But he was not really so. In his 
letter (in Hindi), dated August 10, 
1933, to the present writer (who was 
then in Paris), he wrote — “ I’m 
rather late in finishing the pamphlet 
(about Hindu Nationalism). Some 
friends from Sweden had come 
down to London, and I had to go 
about with them. Again, two or 
three books, in the Library (British 
Museum) had gone out and I had to 
wait for them. Kindly let me have 
your Lahore address. I shall send 
the pamphlet there. I want to write 
a scholarly thing so that the false 
notion of nationalism be removed 
from the minds of the Hindu Youth. 
What they think to be communal- 
ism is, according to .the principles 
of political science, pure nationalism. 
Lastly, I thought it proper that it 
should be sent by post. It may not 


be wise for you to take it along with 
other belongings.*’ In his letter 
dated August 20, 1936, he is very 
clear about it — ‘‘ If you want to 
translate my English book (Hints on 
Self-Culture), in Hindi, begin it. It 

will take some time you think 

over this matter also. Will the 
people of Hindusthan be benefitted 
by it or not? I wrote it as an 
Utopian and philosophical book in 
which high ideals have been placed 
before the reader. Whether it will 
be of any use to our countrymen or 
not is for you to think.” 

His “Hints”, however, impresses 
the reader with his erudition and 
vast reading. In his last book 
“Twelve Great Religions”, he has 
favoured Humanism. Inspite of all 
this there was a .burning desire in 
him to return to the Motherland. 
Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru was very 
much impressed by him at a meeting 
in London. Lala Har Dayal met 
Mr. C. F. Andrews also (who was 
once a lecturer in the St. Stephen’s 
College). Both these gentlemen 
recommended him to the India 
Office for his return. Bhai 
Parmanand, too, while in London, 
tried to do whatever he could for 
him. 

On November 15, 1938, he 

wrote to me from Philadelphiathus : 
— “From London, I came over to 
America in September. There were 
fears of war there. Now I shall 
stay here for a few months. I have to 
deliver some lectures. I received the 
official letter from the Government 
here in November. I was not sure 
that I would be allowed to go back 
to Hindusthan. I wonder how some 
newspapers in Hindusthan got this 
news in September. After a few 
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months I shall manage to return.” 

I believed that his country-men 
owed him a duty and that they 
should manage for his passage to 
Hindusthan. For that 1 collected 
some money from a few friends and 
admirers of his and sent at Philadel- 
phia. In a letter to him I had asked 
him about his future programme. To 
this he replied thus — thought 
lurks in my mind that in Hindusthan 
it would be difficult to manage for 
my livelihood. Unemployment is 
already rampant among the educa- 
ted there and I won’t be able to find 
any work. But this concerns the 
future. As yet the amnesty has not 
been granted to me. For the mem- 
bership of the Federal Assembly 
perhaps money will be required. 
But these things can be decided later 
on. If there is any such zone from 
where no other candidate stands 
then you can put forth my name. 
But not on the ticket of any parti- 
cular party.” 

After doing his M. A., Mr. 
Gobind Behari Lai had gone to 
America, in 1913, according to the 
scheme formulated by Bhai Parma- 
nand at St. John. He received a 
scholarship for sometime. But 
when the “Ghaddar” Society was 
founded he too, left his post-gradu- 
ate studies and took to the work 
of the Society. Later on he entered 
journalism and became a columnist. 
In 1938 he flew out to Hindusthan. 
He met Bhaiji at New Delhi and 
discussed with him as to what Lala 
Har Dayal could do on his return. 
All of a sudden a news-bit appeared 
in a Delhi daily that a month back 
Lala Har Dayal died in Philadelphia. 
As usual he slept early in the night 
but was found dead in his bed on 


the following morning. This news 
quite naturally gave a very rude 
shock to all his countrymen, 
especially those who admired him 
and hoped that on his return to 
Hindusthan Lala Har Dayal would 
not only be of service to the Mother 
land but a source of inspiration to 
millions. 

A very pertinent question is 
asked about Lala Har Dayal how 
is it that he changed so often in 
life ? The answer is simple. A 
change in vie»^’S is neither bad nor a 
sign of weakness. In college one 
holds views different from those one 
holds while at school. A married 
person’s views are not those he (or 
she) cherished in unmarried state 
when he (or she) is generally not ac- 
customed to kicks from the world. 
When he grows old his views under- 
go many more changes. While young, 
a man has in him more of enthusiasm 
but when he advances in age there 
is more of wisdom on account of 
experience. 

What’s the touchstone of man’s 
greatness ? That is provided by 
man’s fundamental principles. In 
the public life of Hindusthan we find 
men who at one time appeared to 
be great patriots and did some 
acts of sacrifice. But later there were 
changes in their lives with the 
result that they were considered to 
be low. Again, there have been 
low persons who became great on 
account of a change in their outlook 
on life. The life of the poet 
Valmiki offers a good example of 
this. Now-a-days we generally see 
one thing. A Barrister or an I.C.S. 
man, for example, runs after fame. 
If in one field he is not successful 
he takes to another. Besides fame 
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he earns money also. Now he finds 
that’s not enough. For becoming 
popular he tries to do some sacri- 
fice: Thus the one aim of his 
life is prosperity, fame and popu- 
larity. Lala Har Dayal was far 
above and much beyond these 
things. He was an extraordinary 
person in as much as there was 
no change in his inner spirit. In 
his youth when other youngmen 
ran after great ambitions about 
their personal lives he had set 
before him one aim — “How best 
can I help myself by helping my 
brethren?’* 

The seeming changes in Lala 
Har Dayal’s life could be explained 
in another manner also. Let us 
suppose that Lala Har Dayal was 
a spirit. As we have seen he 
could engage his mind in many 
things at one and the same time» 
Similarly his spirit appeared before 
us in many forms (though perhaps 
not at the same time). When he 
was a student of the Government 
College at Lahore, his spirit ap- 
peared in one form and that was love 
of humanity. The leaders of the 
Brahmo Samaj wanted him to be 
the principal of their College so 
that like Lala Hans Raj he could 
set before the people an example 
of sacrifice.. After going to F.ngland 
there was a change in his views but 
the spirit of sacrifice was still there. 
Now his spirit changed its form : 
it was one of Hindu nationalism. 
He refused to accept the State 
and the two Oxford Scholarships 
and did not like to touch the 
degree of the University of Oxford. 
He even did not speak or write 
in English. He believed that 
Hindusthan belongs to the Hindus 
and Hindu culture alone could 
rule over it. On his return to 


Hindusthan he took to a mendi- 
cant’s life and began to propagate 
his mission. Later on when he 
started the Ghaddar movement 
and worked hard for it, the same 
spirit was present there in the 
Hindu garb. There was a little 
change in the colour so that the 
spirit took the form of love of 
freedom for Hindusthan. (In those 
responsible for the “Ghaddar” of 
1857 also worked love of Hindus- 
than and love of freedom equally. 
They thought that the East India 
Company wanted to degrade 
Hindus to convert them to Chris- 
tianity). After this when he left 
Germany and took his abode in 
Sweden love of Hindutva was still 
there as his articles (later compli- 
ed in the form of a book “My 
Ideas”) go to prove. When he 
returned from there to England he 
cherished the idea of serving 
Nepal, the one independent Hindu 
Kingdom. In a private conver- 
sation in London, he once reveal- 
ed — “The Nepal Government 
should found a public school. I 
would like to train the Nepalese 
boys on the lines of public 
schools of Harrow and Eton. In 
this way the status of the whole 
state would be raised.” He went 
still further. He told me that if 
the Government of India would 
not allow him to pass through 
Hindusthan and go to Nepal 
he would take to land-route. 

Lala Har Dayal possessed not 
one but three individualities. The 
circumstances moved at one time 
the one, at another time the 
second and yet at another time 
tl;ie third. Even when he was 
undergoing penance in a cave of 
Martinique his one desire was to 
fulfil the mission of his life i.e. 
service through self-sacrifice. 
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(By Mr. K. L. Gauba« Barrister-at-Law, Lahore.) 


Was Lala Harkishen Lai the 
greatest failure or the most suc- 
cessful man of his time? Per chance 
he was both. Whether he was a 
success or a failure, it will not be dis- 
puted that he was one of the most 
extraordinary men of his time. The 
best part of his life was spent in a 
small room, in a house as big as a 
palace, in an old pashmina choga^ 
surrounded by the portraits of the 
most outstanding beggars of his age. 
He lived frugally but entertained 
lavishly; he astounded Viceroys 
with brilliance of his conversa- 
tion and Vicerines with the brilliance 
of his diamond buttons; he enter- 
tained his friends on silverplates; 
he thought in terms of Manchester 
and Birmingham but worked in 
terms of Swadeshi. 

Leiah, the little town in West 
Punjab, in which Lala Harkishen 
Lai spent the best part of his child- 
hood lies midway between Dera 
Ghazi Khan, and within thirty miles 
of the frontiers of Baluchistan and 
the North Western Frontier 
Province. Not far away, towards 
the west, flows the River Indus. On 
the east lies the Thai Desert. In 
these rather incongruous surround- 
ings, where nature was still very 
much in the elements, in the early 
sixties of the last century, (or to be 
exact — 13 th April, 1864) Lala 
Harkishen Lai was born to a fairly 
important but not a very opulent 


family, which had migrated half-a- 
century earlier from Garhshankar in 
the Multan Division. 

Lala Harkishen Lai’s father was 
a clerk in the office of the Deputy 
Commissioner at Multan, but died 
when he was still in his twenties. 
He left two sons, Daulat Ram and 
Harkishen Lai aged six and four 
respectively. The mother of the 
two boys died, when the Lala was 
two. Thus at a very early age, 
Harkishen Lai became an orphan. 
He was a bright lad and did well at 
his studies, winning scholarships, 
which assisted him to continue his 
education. 

Lala Harkishen Lai continued 
to plod through difficulties and dis- 
appointments, mainly of a financial 
nature. His education was paid 
for partly by his brother and 
partly by his uncle, Lala Harjas 
Rai. 

The most momentous journey of 
Lalaji's life was made in 1882, when 
he decided to take the road to 
Lahore for the purpose of finding 
admission into one of the Colleges. 
He travelled for several days, partly 
on foot and partly by cart, the two 
hundred odd miles between Leiah 
and Lahore, travelling by day and 
sleeping the night on bridges and 
culverts by the roadside When he 
arrived at Lahore, he found that the 
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money left was insufficient to secure 
him admission into college. Many 
are ambitious, but few have the 
will or the patience to persevere. 
Apparently, Lala Harkishen Lai's 
will and ambition were both at this 
time sufficiently pronounced. He 
had set out from home to make 
good; he did not return till he had 
made good. He stood second in the 
Province in the B.A. Examination 
and was awarded the State Scholar- 
ship for a three years' course at the 
University of Cambridge. 

In later years, Lai Harkishen 
Lai ascribed a great deal of his 
success to the influences that bore 
upon his mind at Cambridge. He 
studied for the Mathematical 
Tripos, but devoted a great deal of 
his spare time to Economics, to 
which he had taken a profound 
liking. His mind was soon disturb- 
ed on the question of the economic 
consequences of the British connec- 
tion with India. Paradoxical though 
it may seem, Oxford and Cambridge 
form the fertile breeding ground of 
revolutionaries and antagonists of 
the British Empire. 

Lala Harkishen Lai returned to 
India in the winter of 1890 in the 
hope of finding money to pay 
the debts incurred in England. Most 
of these debts were to booksellers, 
who had found in him an extrava- 
gant customer. For a time he 
officiated as a Professor of Mathe- 
matics in the Government College 
and part-time Professor of Persian 
in the Oriental College, Lahore. 
To supplement his income as a 
Professor he took up private tuition 
in Mathematics and Economics. In 
a short time he had collected suffi- 
cient to go abroad again. In 1913 


Lalaji started practice as a Barrister 
first at D. I. Khan and then at 
Lahore, but he was not to be a 
lawyer for long. He had already 
started on a road that eventually 
led to an entirely differeot world. 
The Economics that Lala Harkishen 
Lai had learnt from Professor 
Marshall were not to his mind 
theories merely for the drawing 
room. Surely, they could be use- 
fully applied to some of the 
problems that beset his country. 

How was India to secure her 
place in the sun ? It was yet a 
quarter-of-a-century before, accord- 
ing to Mahatma Gandhi, it could be 
won by spinning. The people of 
India were in search of a formula 
at once rational, and practical, more 
in consonance with the spirit of the 
times. Would India always be the 
milch cow of foreign commerce? 
Lala Harkishen Lai felt that 
the circumstances, though adverse, 
were not inevitable and permanent. 
He believed firmly that success 
followed initiative and perseverance. 
He believed that hard work paid 
good dividends. There were the 
stories of other pioneers before him. 

So in 1896, with the assistance 
of a few friends, the Bharat 
Insurance Company was floated. 
It was the first effort to promote an 
All-Indian Insurance Company in 
India. One of the clauses in its con- 
stitution was that none of its shares 
could be held by non-Indians. There 
was much heart-burning among 
foreign companies then in the field. 
The latter looked upon insurance 
as very much of a preserve. Here 
was a direct challenge. It was, 
however, no easy task to sell shares 
or policies. Patriotism alone would 
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not induce people to part with their 
hard — earned money. But Lala 
Harkishen Lai devoted considerable 
time himself to field and office work 
and eventually succeeded in placing 
the Company on an effective basis. 

A year earlier than the Bharat 
Insurance Company, had emerged 
the Punjab National Bank. The 
first Board of Directors of the Bank 
included Sardar Dyal Singh 
Majithia as Chairman and Lala 
Harkishen Lai as Honorary 
Secretary. 

All these institutions, the first 
efforts of Lala Harkishen Lai to 
industrialize and commercialize the 
Punjab, are still functioning and 
have grown to immense proportions. 
After forty years and more it is 
difficult to recall the early vicissi- 
tudes, the splendid efforts, the 
confidence and the perseverance of 
Lala Harkishen Lai and his friends, 
who by dint of sheer courage and 
adventure made these institutions 
possible and laid the beginnings of 
a great commercial and industrial 
awakening in the Land of the Five 
Rivers. 

Among the several companies 
promoted and organised during the 
period 1901 to 1906 were the Punjab 
Cotton Press Company Limited, 
The Peoples Bank of India, Ltd., 
The Amritsar Bank Limited, The 
Cawnpore Flour Mills Limited, The 
Century Flour Mills Limited and 
various Soap Factories, Brick-Kilns, 
Saw Mills, Ice Factories and 
Laundries. 

Although Lala Harkishen Lai 
built a palace, he preferred himself 
to live simply in a very small room 


in the top storey, which was a com- 
bined bedroom, dressing-room and 
semi-office. For the decoration of 
this room he commissioned an artist 
to travel through Punjab and paint 
all the most interesting beggars he 
could find. Nearly a hundred types 
were painted, and amidst these, he 
lived and did the best part of his 
work. Asked to explain what all 
this meant, he would say that there 
were two reasons for this : — First by, 
every man, shorn of his trappings, is 
no better than a beggar, secondly, he 
personally started life in compara- 
tive poverty, and by having these 
portraits around him, he would 
never forget from where he began. 
Very few persons, who begged at his 
door were ever turned away. 

These who, in the year 1943, 
live in Lahore or in many other 
towns of the Punjab and turn on a 
switch for light, or a regulator for a 
fan or a refrigerator, or run a 
small industry with electric power, 
little remember the romance behind 
the amenities they now enjoy. It 
was MO easy matter to introduce 
electricity into the homes and the 
business of the people. It was left 
to the Wizard of Punjab Finance 
to solve this problem, after many 
others had turned it down. 

It is almost impossible to achieve 
success and public approbation with- 
out arousing animosity, jealousy and 
opposition. Lala Harkishen Lai’s 
career had now, for the time being, 
reached its meridian. His rapid 
rise to fame, influence and fortune 
was not welcome in all quarters. It 
was noted that he rode with the 
Lieutenant-Governor on the same 
elephant to open the Exhibition, he 
drove about in a vehicle, called a 
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“motor-car*\ (for a long time the 
one .of only two of their kind in 
Lahore), while, several rivals used 
either bicycles, tongas or phaetons. 
Lalaji had also a phaeton, but it was 
drawn by four horses instead of two; 
he sometimes used a camel carriage, 
which resembled the one used by 
the Lieutenant-Governor to attend 
the races. In some quarters, there- 
fore, it was considered time to bring 
Lala Harkishen LaFs importance 
down to mundane level. 

In 1913, there were signs that 
Lala Harkishen Lai was in troubled 
waters. A party had sprung into 
being, determined to bring about the 
downfall of Indian banks generally, 
and particularly the Peoples’ Bank 
and one or two other important 
banks. In the Punjab, a newspaper, 
entitled the Arya Patrika appeared 
to have been promoted with the set 
purpose of creating a panic among 
the clientele of the banks in which 
Lala Harkishen Lai was interested. 
The Arya Patrika was run by a 
group of prominent members of the 
Hindu community. It is unneces- 
sary to mention names, as some of 
them are living and others had, in 
later years, realised the folly of 
their efforts and co-operated with 
Lala Harkishen Lai in his later 
ventures. 

In April 1919 in connection with 
the Martial Law disturbances in the 
Punjab, Lala Harkishen Lai was at 
first arrested, then deported and 
eventually placed upon his trial before 
a special tribunal on various charges 
including Conspiracy and waging 
war against the King. 

The trial was farcical. The 


results were a foregone conclusion. 
Throughout, Lala Harkishen Lai 
wore an air of indifference. He 
caused no end of annoyance to the 
presiding judges by appearing in 
court in a night-suit and slippers, 
and snoring during the proceedings. 
His astrologer had told him that if 
the trial concluded before O’Dwyer’s 
time was up as Lieutenant-Governor 
he and his friends would be hanged, 
otherwise he would get off In 
either eventuality, Lala Harkishen 
Lai considered that the best way to 
pass his time, was to sleep His friends, 
however, looked upon the astrologi- 
cal forecasts as a sound indication 
that they should fight for time. The 
effort was not in vain. None of the 
accused went to the gallows, and 
three Martial Law prisoners lived 
to be Ministers of the Punjab 
Government. 

Lala Harkishen Lnl did not 
serve even the reduced sentence of 
two years. The new constitution 
was passed by Parliament towards 
the end of 1919. Thereupon, Mr. 
Montagu, who was most anxious 
that his scheme should be launched 
amidst the most favourable senti- 
ments, proclaimed an amnesty. 
Among them, who had the benefit 
of the King’s proclamation, were 
Lala Harkishen Lai and his com- 
panions. They were released, just 
as the Congress gathered in 
Amritsar. Here they received a 
welcome that few before them have 
had or few after them will ever 
receive. 

The memories of 1919 were fresh 
when India learnt, with amazement 
oqe morning, that Lala Harkishen 
Lai had been appointed a Minister 
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in the Punjab, For two years and 
a half Lala Harkishen Lai remained 
a Minister. Then, he returned to 
the held of business. 

In 1925, before a large and dis- 
tinguished gathering, His late 
Highness the Maharaja of Patiala, 
declared open the new Peoples Bank 
of Northern India, Limited. This 
ceremony was performed not in the 
time-worn fashion of opening a 
silver lock with a silver key. His 
Highness, rather unconventionally 
went to the counter and made the 
first entries in the Bank’s ledgers. 

The beginning augured well. 
Few institutions started with the 
flourish and confidence that the new 
Bink possessed. Before the issue 
of the prospectus, a capital of over 
rupees 16 lakhs had been subscribed. 
Within two days of the publication 
of the prospectus, applications had 
amounted to 18 lakhs and on the 
day of opening, the whole issue of 25 
lakhs had been subscribed. In deposits 
too, the public showed equal 
measure of confidence in Lala 
Harkishen Lai and those responsible 
for the venture. The rush to make 
deposits was so great on the opening 
day, that the arrangements made 
to receive them proved totally in- 
adequate. 

The success of the new Bank 
was not merely a triumph, more or 
less personal, of Lala Harkishen 
Lai ; it represented the mood of the 
times. India had marched many 
leagues ahead of the time when 
Lala Harkishen Lai first promoted 
the Punjab National Bank and 
dared to start a Swadeshi Insurance 
Company. A goodly distance had 
been covered in 30 years. 


When the new Peoples Bank 
was promoted, Lala Harkishen Lai 
commanded a unique position in the 
Indian financial and industrial 
world. Bombay and Calcutta had 
possibly larger syndicates than his 
and, individually, richer men. From 
the point of view of personal wealth, 
even in Punjab, there were at least 
half-a-dozen men richer than Lala 
Harkishen Lai. But from the point 
of view of patronage, diversity of 
interest, command of capital and 
personal influence over men, there 
were very few people in the country 
who could command the position 
that Lala Harkishen Lai held at 
this time. He controlled not only 
an important bank, but in addition 
a very important insurance company 
(which, from the point of view of 
annual business and premium in- 
come, was among the first three in 
India), six or seven flour mills, con- 
situting the biggest combination of 
mills east of the Suez Canal, sugar 
factories and electric supply com- 
panies rapidly making immense 
profits), timber, agencies in fire and 
life assurance, coal, machinery and 
stores. He was Chairman of more 
companies than possibly any other 
man in India. His income was 
immense, and he controlled resour- 
ces' that possibly equalled the com- 
bined resources of half of all the 
States in Northern India. His mills 
gave employment to thousands of 
labourers and others, including high- 
ly paid European managers, and 
Indian staff drawing well over a 
thousand rupees per mensum each. 
His business was sought by exporters 
and manufacturers of several coun- 
tries in Europe, and his views on 
matters of industrial and commercial 
importance exercised a profound 
influence on the people and persons 
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he came in contact with. Several 
States and Provincial Governments 
sought his advice in the promotion 
of industrial and economic schemes. 
On some of the boards of his com- 
panies he had persons, who were 
either his great personal admirers or 
dearly beholden to him, as also per- 
sons prominent in public life, not only 
of the Punjab but of other provinces 
as well. He exercised a personal 
magnetism that only came to be 
realised by those who came in con- 
tact with him. He failed very 
seldom to get his way. He was an 
autocrat, if ever there was one. He 
was rough and ruthless in handling cri- 
ticism and opposition. This quality 
made him many enemies, but it also 
enabled him to hold authority over 
men, institutions and occasions, 
which for any other person would 
have been an impossibility. He 
believed sincerely in the infallibility 
of his knowledge of men and Econo- 
mics. He had the extraordinary 
capacity to dissect the best arrange- 
ment ; this enabled him to destroy 
an opposite point of vieAV without 
difficulty and to make any person, 
who disagreed with him, both look 
and feel ridiculous. The infallibility 
of his judgment was for many years 
taken for granted, and, in more cases 
than not, time vindicated him. 

The command over large finances 
gave Lala Harkishen Lai immense 
power and influence. Many came 
to him for money, from princes 
downward. Not a few of the rulers 
of the Punjab States approached 
him personally or through their 
Chief Ministers for Joans. Generally 
it was his practice to go personally 
to hand over the money to the 
prince, so that he could realise the 


money in much the same way as he 
had advanced it. 

By August 1931 clouds were 
gathering fast. The general econo- 
mic depression had reached a pro- 
found depth. Nobody could actually 
foresee how much further the decline 
would go. Government was borrown 
ing at 7 per cent, the value of so 
called gilt-edged had depreciated 
by 50 per cent. Banks were hard 
hit, not merely by the heavy fall in 
Government Paper, but also by an 
outflow of deposits. If persons could 
get 7 per cent, on 3 months’ treasur}' 
bills, obviously they would not be 
keen on renewing deposits for longer 
periods at 6 per cent. This situa- 
tion severely affected not merely the 
Peoples Bank but other banks, some 
of which came perilously near the 
precipice. 

In 1934, Sir Douglas Young took 
office as Chief Justice from Sir 
Shadi Lai. The advent of Sir 
Douglas marked the end of Lala 
Harkishen Lai’s career. The closing 
chapters of Lalaji’s life were marked 
by convictions for Contempt of Court, 
Insolvency and Receiverships. All the- 
se misfortunes found Lalaji with the 
same determination and fortitude. 
At no moment of this long and 
painful battle did he bend to a com- 
promise with his critics, enemies and 
prosecutors. In the midst of these 
trials on the 13th February, 1937, 
Lalaji passed away as dramatically as 
he had held the stage for forty years. 
Sir Douglas Young took from Lala 
Harkishen Lai everything except his 
reputation, as a dauntless and vali- 
ant fighter. Overnight the greatest 
failure became the most lauded man 
of his time. 
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(By Lala Ganpat Rai Marwaha, B.A., 

Managing Director, The First National Bank, Ltd.i Lahore.) 


Rai Bahadur Sir Jai Lai, Kt., 
Retired Judge of the Lahore High 
Court is one of the most distinguish- 
ed personalities of our province. 
In all the stages of his life and in all 
the spheres of his activity, he has 
enjoyed the respect, admiration and 
goodwill of his fellow-men. His 
sincerity, hospitality and generosity 
have earned him many a friend, 
whereas his legal attainments both 
as a lawyer and as a judge have 
brought him great prestige and 
popularity. But it was as a judge 
that he shone with great lustre. For 
thirteen years he adorned the bench 
of the Lahore High Court and 
retired with the reputation of an 
“equity judge’*. 

He was born in the village of 
Pragpur, in Kangra District, on the 
17th of August, 1878. In those 
days, the district of Kangra was 
very much backward in matters of 
education. But fortunately for 
Jai Lai, the family shifted to Simla 
and settled there permanently when 
he was still a boy. He was sent 
to the local Municipal Board 
School from where he later on 
migrated to the D.A.V. High School, 
Lahore and passed the Matriculat- 
ion Examination with distinction in 
1895. He then joined the Govern- 
ment College, Lahore, where he 


established his scholarship by stand- 
ing first in Philosophy in the B. A. 
examination in 1899. 

After graduation, Jai Lai became 
anxious to have some good career. 
The choice was not very difficult. In 
those days, there were many open- 
ings for brilliant graduates. But 
the profession of Law then was 
claiming the cream of the student 
community. It provided vast scope 
for progress in life. Jai Lai joined 
the Law College and in 1900 passed 
the final examination in Law secur- 
ing a high place in order of merit. 
After this he went back to Simla 
and started his practice at the bar 
as a Mukhiar, He soon made his 
mark and the diligence with which 
he handled the intricate cases made 
a deep impression on the judiciary. 
The Divisional Judge recommended 
him, as a special case, to be admitted 
as a First Grade Pleader much 
earlier than the usual period. The 
encouragement had its effect. He 
began to command a very lucrative 
practice. His behaviour with his 
clients was so fine that the satisfied 
clients brought him more business 
and at a certain stage it became 
difficult for him to handle the rush 
of business. Money making was not 
his only aim in life. He justified the 
confidence of his clients by doing his 
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best for them. His colleagues in 
the profession were greatly impress-' 
ed by his industry, efficiency and 
masterly advocacy and he soon 
became the recognised leader of the 
Bar with a reputation which few 
muffassil lawyers have the goodluck 
to attain. 

But his heavy professional enga- 
gements did not prevent him from 
taking a keen interest in the public 
life of the city. At the very young 
age of 23, with hardly one year or 
so of professional career to his 
credit, he became a Member of the 
local Municipal Committee. His 
popularity can be judged from the 
fact that he retained his seat in the 
Municipality for a continuous 
period of about 20 years and retired 
only when he bade farewell to Simla 
and shifted to Lahore on his 
appointment as Assistant Legal 
Remembrancer to the Punjab Go- 
vernment. The large number of 
parties given in his honour in which 
his valuable services to the city were 
enumerated and the touching refe- 
rences made by some of the leading 
citizens of the place at the time of 
his departure showed that Simla 
was sorry to lose this great gentle- 
man. Throughout his long stay of 
about 20 years in Simla, he was re- 
garded as a notable figure and took 
great interest in all activities — 
social, educational and civic. One of 
the speakers bidding him farewell 
at a public function declared him to 
be the ‘'Uncrowned King of Simla". 
And the epithet did not seem to be 
un-deserved. There was hardly any 
institution of public utility with 
which he was not associated cons- 
picuously in one form or the other. 
Officials and non-officials respected 
him alike and the force of his 


personality was recognised by the 
Government, when in 1915, the title 
of Rai Bahadur was conferred upon 
him as a mark of personal distinc- 
tion. During the last great war he 
served on various committees 
connected with war effort and his 
services were greatly appreciated by 
the Government on account of the 
zeal and devotion with which he dis- 
charged his duties. It is a strange 
coincidence that he acquired 
bungalows in Simla with historic 
fame behind them. "Rock House," 
a palatial bungalow near Boiluganj, 
which was his residence for a num- 
ber of years and which still belongs 
to him, was the place where Sir 
Edward Maclagan, a Governor of 
the Punjab, was born and brought 
up. "Dilkusha," was the place 
where Lord Chelmsford, once 
Viceroy and Governor-General of 
India was brought up. 

On the first of January, 1920, 
Rai Bahadur Jai Lai was appointed 
Assistant Legal Remembrancer to 
the Punjab Government, Adminis- 
trator General and Official Trustee. 
So he shifted to Lahore. Within a 
very short time he became popular 
on account of his unassuming 
manners, gentle habits and obliging 
nature and it was felt that the loss 
of Simla was the distinct gain of 
Lahore. In March 1923, Rai 
Bahadur Jai Lai was appointed 
Government Advocate and only 18 
months later he was elevated to the 
bench of the High Court, Lahore, 
as an Additional Judge. The event 
was applauded by the public and it 
was considered the recognition of a 
deserving merit. His appointment 
was confirmed in 1930, which 
was again an occasion for general 
felicitations that were offered to him 
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from all sides by his friends and 
admirers. 

For thirteen years the Hon*ble 
Mr. Justice Jai Lai sat on the Bench, 
administering justice to all. To the 
lawyers he was all-patience and 
courtesy. He gave them full oppor- 
tunity to explain to him the intri- 
cacy of their cases and unmindful 
of the hair-splitting technicalities of 
Law, which generally hamper the 
progress of Justice, he tried to go 
to the root of the matter to find out 
the truth. It is said that in certain 
cases, in order to do real justice he 
would not hesitate to interrogate the 
parties present before him and did 
not mind taking down long and 
tiring statements to meet the ends 
of justice. He would discuss the 
case with the counsels and analyse 
all facts in such a way that ultimate- 
ly he would succeed in finding the 
real truth. This won for him the 
title of an ^‘equity judge”. 

In appreciation of the most valu- 
able work that he did as a Judge of 
the Lahore High Court and the 
great esteem which he had won 
in that capacity, the Government 
conferred on him Knighthood, which 
has fallen to the lot of very few 
Hindus in the Punjab. The grand 
garden party that was held to con- 
gratulate him on this happy occasion 
bespoke of the great popularity of 
the Rai Bahadur with the people 
from all walks of life. 

His high social connections have 
not stood in his way of serving the 
poor. All his life he has been a 
true friend of the poor and needy 
persons. Being endowed with a 
very sympathetic heart he does not 
offer mere lip-sympathy to the poor 


in their distress, but is every-ready 
to do something tangible for them. 
When the historic earthquake of 
1905 shook Kangra into ruins, it was 
Jai Lai who rendered them valuable 
help which they will always remem- 
ber with gratitude. It is said that 
during his professional career, when- 
ever he was convinced that a client 
was incapable of paying his fees, he 
would offer to help him without any 
remuneration. In these benevolent 
activities he was generally inspired 
by his wife who played a great 
part in moulding the character of 
Sir Jai Lai. She was a lady with 
religious inclinations. The writer 
had occasion to study both of 
them from close quarters for a 
long time, as tutor to their sons, and 
was convinced that it was a pair of 
two saintly souls joined together on 
this earthly abode. Her death in 
1930 gave Sir Jai Lai a great shock 
because her presence was a source 
of comfort and inspiration to him. 
Since then the Rai Bahadur has 
been feeling lonely at home and has 
taken to gardening as a hobby. He 
visited England in the summer of 
1931: again he went in 1934 and 
1936, and since then he has been 
leading a retired life. 

Recently his services have been 
requisitioned by the Patiala State 
and he is at present President of 
the Board of Judicial Advisers to 
His Highness. The State of Patiala 
is well-known for recognising merit 
and having officers of intrinsic worth 
to run the administration of the 
State in an efficient manner. In Sir 
Jai Lai, His Highness the Maharaja 
of Patiala recognised a man of great 
abilities, judicial acumen and with a 
brilliant record as a High Court 
Judge. 
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Sir Jai Lai has also got an 
industrial bent of mind. While 
at Simla, with the co-operation of 
Raja Sir Harnam Singh of Kapur- 
thala, Raja Bhagat Chandra or 
Jubbal, Lala Mohan Lai of Messrs. 
Sultan Singh & Co., and others, he 
started the Simla Banking & Indus- 
trial Co. Ltd., with a view to help 
the trading community of Simla. 
He also started a sugar factory at 
Doiwala, near Dehra Dun, under 
the name and style of Jai Lakshmi 


Sugar Works. As the Rai Bahadur 
could not spare much time for it, the 
Company was later on transformed 
into a limited company, with his 
son, Mr. Jishnu Lai as its first 
Managing Director. His second 
son, Mr. Jindra Lai, B.A. (Oxon), 
Barrister-at-Law, is practising as an 
Advocate of the Lahore High Court 
and his youngest daughter, Mrs. 
Sharda Narang, B.A., LL.B., enjoys 
the reputation of being the first lady 
Law Graduate of this province. 




Punjab’s eminent Hindus 




S).. iB. 30ii&hna SU&hoHe 

(By Prof. R. M. Dogra, M. A.) 


Diwan Bahadur Diwan Krishna 
Kishore belongs to one of the . 
most distinguished families of the 
Punjab. His ancestors came from 
Pyal, a village in the vicinity of 
Ludhiana, and they held various 
revenue appointments under the 
Mohamedan Epnperors. During 
the Sikh rule, Diwan Jwala Nath 
entered the service of Sardar 
Charat Singh. Later on, he was a 
trusted employee of Sardar Mohan 
Singh. Diwan Karam Chand was 
first employed by Sardar Bishan 
Singh Kalal, the confidential agent 
of Maharaja Ranjit Singh. He was, 
in due course of time, promoted 
to offices of trust under the Maha- 
raja. When the Maharaja went 
on a secret visit to Hardwar, he 
took Diwan Karam Chand along 
with him. Next year, he was em- 
ployed as an agent in the arrange- 
ments concluded between the 
Lahore State and the Sikh Chiefs, 
South of the Sutluj. He also 
rendered considerable help in draw- 
ing up the Treaty of the 25th April, 
1805, with the British Government. 
A little before this, he was the 
head of the Lahore office. Bhowani 
Dass first introduced a systeni of 
Accounts in 1809, and Diwan Karam 
Chand worked under him and re- 
mained in the office up to 1836, 
when he died, 


His eldest son, Diwan Tara 
Chand, joined Government service 
at a very young age. First of all, 
he worked under Diwan Kirpa Ram 
of Peshawar. In 1823, he was sent 
to Kangra, with Civil and Military 
authority to collect the revenue. In 
1832, he was posted at Ferozepore. 
The inhabitants of this area were 
rather turbulent and dacoities were 
very common, but he succeeded in 
restoring peace and order there. 
Later on, he was put incharge of 
Bannu, Tonk and Dera Ismail 
Khan. Here his administration was 
hampered by Dilasa Khan of 
Bannu, who was a bitter enemy of 
the Sikh ruler. Once he launched 
an attack on the enemy with the 
help of the Sikh cavalry, the Chiefs 
of Atari, Majitha, Nakka and 
Butala. A force of eight thousand 
men and twelve guns could not, 
however, overcome the fierce re- 
sistance of the Muslim Chief, 
The . Diwan was a man of indepen- 
dent spirit, and thus he came in 
clash with Raja Suchet Singh in 
the Derajat. On discovering that 
his independent spirit was not liked 
by his masters, he retired to 
Benares, and spent the rest of his 
days in religious meditation till his 
death in 1858. 

Mangal Sain, the second son of 
Diwan Karam Chand was a 
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commandant of a cavalry regiment 
under the Durbar. He died in 
1864. 

Rattan Chand, the third son of 
Diwan Karam Chand, was a great 
favourite of Maharaja Ranjit Singh. 
Even as a young lad, he used to 
attend the Court regularly. Maha- 
raja Ranjit Singh gave him the 
nickname of ‘^Darheewala” or the 
bearded when the first down began 
to grow upon his lip and chin. This 
was to distinguish him from Rattan 
Chand Duggal who was four years 
younger and thus had no beard at 
all. In 1829, he was fixed up in 
the postal department, with certain 
assignments from the revenues of 
Peshawar and Hazara. He con- 
tinued to be in this department 
during the reign of Ranjit Singh 
and his successors. Besides a cash 
allowance of Rs. 2,610, he was 
awarded Jagirs in Dina Nagar, 
Khanewal, Yuhianagar, Tiwan, 
Bhudan, Hazara and Peshawar. He 
was by chance in Lahore fort, 
when it was captured by Sundhan- 
walia Chiefs. Raja Hira Singh 
mistook him for their accomplice 
and fined him Rs. 30,000. This 
money was, however, refunded to 
him by Sardar Jawahar Singh, after 
Hira Singh’s death. At the con- 
clusion of the Sutluj campaign, 
Rattan Chand was appointed Post- 
Master-General in the Punjab, and 
he rendered meritorious services dur- 
ing the rebellion of 1848-49. His 
energetic effort and ability enabled 
the department to surmount great 
difficulties which it had to face dur- 
ing that period. On the annexation 
of the Punjab, some of his Jagirs, 
worth Rs. 6,800 were bestowed on 
him for life, free of all serviccj 
and a garden outside the Shahalmi 


Gate was released to his male heirs 
in perpetuity. In 1862, he was ap- 
pointed an Honorary Magistrate of 
the city of Lahore and a member 
of the Municipal Committee. On 
account of his energy and ability, 
he made a mark as an Honorary 
Magistrate. The City of Lahore 
owes a number of amenities to his 
liberal generosity. He built a fine 
serai and a tank for public use, out- 
side Shahalmi Gate, Lahore. He was 
largely responsible for making the 
public gardens round the city. 
Whenever money was needed for 
a public cause he was in the fore- 
front of donors. He was created a 
Diwan by the Supreme Government 
in January, 1865. He died in 1872. 

His eldest son, Diwan Bhagwan 
Dass, received a Jagir grant, under 
a Sanad, dated 7th January, 1874. 
He was an Honorary Magistrate 
at Lahore, a member of the District 
Board and Municipal Committee 
and a Provincial Durbari. The 
Government conferred on him the 
hereditary title of Diwan in 1892, 
in recognition of his public services. 
He was a keen public man, with an 
enlightened spirit. He erected 
several buildings, including a 
hakurdwara^ on the edge of the fine 
tank made by his father. He died 
in 1906, and his son Diwan Raj 
Kumar succeeded to the family 
Jagir and property, and his father’s 
title and Seat in Durbar. Besides 
being the head of the family, he was 
also an Honorary Magistrate. He 
died in 1909. 

Diwan Bahadur Diwan Krishna 
Kishore' Darheewala, the present 
head of this distinguished family is 
the eldest son of Diwan Raj Kumar. 
Having passed his Matriculation 
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Examination from the Central 
Model School, he joined the Gov- 
ernment College, Lahore, where he 
studied up to the B.A. standard. 
He was appointed an Honorary 
Magistrate in the city of Lahore in 
1908, and he held this office right up 
to 1936. His is, probably, the 
longest tenure in this capacity, and 
the fairness and ability with which 
he discharged his duties were ad- 
mirable. He succeeded to the 
family property, the Jagir, the here- 
ditary title and the Provincial Seat 
in the Durbar. On the Coronation 
of His Late Majesty King George 
V in 1911, he was presented a 
certificate. In 1919, he received an- 
other certificate in recognition of 
his efforts in connection with the 
Indian War Loan. Daring the 
Punjab disturbances of 1919, he 
rendered very useful services in re- 
storing peace and order ; and as a 
result of this, the Government 
awarded him a Sanad and a ‘Khilat\ 
The title of Diwan Bahadur was 
conferred on him in 1922. Thus, 
the Diwan Bahadur belongs to a 
distinguished Hindu family, which 
has a loyal record of service to the 
Mohamedan, Sikh and British Gov- 
ernments. All his ancestors were 
gentlemen of keen public spirit and 
whenever a suitable cause demand- 
ed their charity, they helped it 
very liberally. He has very nobly 
upheld these splendid family tradi- 
tions. His career embraces mani- 
fold public activities, and he has 
made his mark in the business world 
also. Like most of the men born 
with a silver spoon in their mouth, 
he is not content with a life of 
mere luxury and comfort. He is 
an orthodox gentleman of very pious 
habits. His keen love of religion 
can well be a source of inspiration 


to the present generation. In the 
present age, when most of the 
Indians have forgotten their ancient 
culture and dress, his family is 
steeped in the old Hindu spirit, 
and they have firmly resisted the 
temptation of yielding to the 
Western modes of living. He is one 
of the most prominent Sanatanists 
in the Province, and the Sanatan 
Dharma College owes him many 
princely donations. He has been a 
member of the Sanatan Dharma 
College Managing Committee since 
its very inception, and for the last 
three years, he is its President. 
The institution is flourishing very 
much as a result of the keen in- 
terest, which he takes in its affairs. 
Some years back, he gave a magni- 
ficent donation of one lac of rupees 
to the Sanatan Dharma Sanskrit 
College, and it is named after him. 
This was a practical proof of his 
love for the Sanskrit language. 
Besides this, he has been promi- 
nently connected with the Council 
and the Managing Committees of 
the Aitchison Chief’s College and 
Queen Mary’s College, Lahore. He 
was a member of the Punjab Board 
of Film Censors. He has been the 
President of the Gaushala Sabha 
since 1912. The famous temple 
of Kangra which was destroyed by 
the earthquake of 1905, was rebuilt 
under his able management. He 
is the General Secretary of the Re- 
construction and administration 
Committees of this temple, which 
collected a subscription of two lacs 
and a half rupees for this purpose. 

The Diwan Bahadur also takes 
great interest in the business life ot 
our Province. He has made hug<^ 
investments in the shares of maii£ 
concerns and is a Director of t|^ 
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following Companies:— 

1. The Lahore Electric Supply 
Company Ltd., Lahore. 

2. The Siaikot Electric Supply 
Co. Ltd., Siaikot. 

3. The Peshawar Electric Sup- 
ply Co. Ltd., Peshawar. 

4. The Farrukhabad Electric 
Supply Co. Ltd., Farrukhabad. 

5. The Saraswati Sugar Syndi- 
cate Ltd., Lahore. 

6. The Simla Banking & In- 
dustrial Co. Ltd., Lahore. 

7. The Oriental Bank of Com- 
merce Ltd., Lahore. 

8. The Lesco Chemical Works 
Ltd., Lahore. 

9. The New India Industries 
Ltd., Lahore, 

He is at present the President 
of the Sanatan Dharma College 
Society and is the the Chairman of 
the Moolchand Kharaitiram Trust 
and Swami Vishveshvaranand Vedic 
Research Institute, Lahore. He is 
a member of the District War 
Committee, has donated large 
amounts for war purposes, and has 
also invested in war loans. 


His eldest son, Diwan Hari 
Kishen Dass, has studied upto the 
B. A. Standard. His second son, 
Diwan Kesho Dass, is a B.A.,LL.B., 
and an Extra Assistant Commissioner 
in the Punjab. His third son, Diwan 
Hari Charan Dass is also a B.A., 
LL.B., and is working in a Sugar 
Mill. His fourth son, Diwan Har 
Bhajan Dass, has studied Aeronau- 
tical Engineering in England. 

The Diwan Bahadur is a born 
aristocrat, and is a very courteous 
and good-natured gentleman of ex- 
tremely simple habits. He will be 
long remembered on account of his 
loyalty to the Government, and an 
unbounded zeal and charity for a 
number of public institutions. His 
charming personality will find an 
abiding place in the memory of all 
his friends and admirers, who can- 
not fail to be impressed by his 
courage and conviction in sticking 
to the old arthodox modes of dress 
and belief in a world where most 
of the people have become the vic- 
tims of the Western out-look. 

His character is a rare blend 
of aristocratic qualities combined 
with philanthropic leanings. He is 
one of the very few rich chiefs, who 
possess a keen realization of the 
needs of the poor. He does every- 
thing in his power to relieve the 
sufferings of those who deserve help. 
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£(da £ajpat 9tai, 

(By Prof. D. C. Sliarma, M.A., Lahote.) 


Lala Lajpat Rai’s life storj' reads 
like an epic. Yet it is a pity no 
writer has done justice to it so far. 
Some facile writers wrote short 
biographies of this great leader when 
he. was alive, but none of those 
stories is complete. Nor are many 
of them available today, for they 
satisfied only the short-lived curio- 
sity of readers. At one time 
Dinbandhu C, F. Andrews thought 
of writing a biography of Lajpat Rai, 
but his project never materialised. 
The Servants of People Society, 
which Lajpat Rai founded, under- 
took to give an authentic biography 
of their beloved chief, but before 
it could go to press the writer was 
arrested under the Defence of India 
Act. We have, therefore, to wait 
for some time before it will be in 
our hands. So Lajpat Rai*s com- 
plete story of life is not yet an 
accomplished fact. 

All this is very strange. But it 
should be remembered that such 
has been the fate of many great 
Indians. Alas in this country there 
are very few Boswells and there are 
still fewer Morleys. A Boswell can 
present his hero as he lived from 
day to day and can vivify his per- 
sonality with the help of revealing 
anecdotes. A Morley can write an 
extensive and detailed biography 
which is at once cool and farvid. It 
can give a picture of the man but 
more clearly it can sum up his 


achievements. We do not have in 
India even a writer of sketches like 
Mr. A, G. Gardiner who can deli- 
neate the essential man in a few 
pages. Lajpat Rai could have 
been a fit subject for all these 
different types of biographers, but 
the fates have not been kind to him. 

Yet there is no need to despair. 
The best biographer of Lajpat Rai 
will be Lajpat Rai himself for all 
time to come. Any one who is inter- 
ested in him will have to go through 
his innumerable works in order to 
have a complete picture of the man. 
But I wonder if many have that 
amount of patience and imagination. 
Still it will be worth our while to 
go through his fragmentary auto- 
biography. We shall also do well 
to read those books in which he 
gave the story of his deportation, 
his impression of Japan and the 
account of his visit to America. 
One should also read his books on 
Education, Politics iind History, his 
biographies of some of the heroes 
of India and the world, and his 
innumerable articles. All these 
reveal the man with all his enthusi- 
asms and limitatronS, for everything 
that he wrote wad vibrant with his 
personality. In this respect he is 
like Gandhiji. Both of them have 
what has been so aptly described 
the didactic impulse^ the desire to 
communicate their impressions, their 
views and their experiences. This 
urge has a two-fold purpose— on 
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1 the one hand, it means self- 
expression and on the other hand 
it is a desire to influence other 
people. 

In spite of the fact that the 
essential man can be seen in his 
writings, it is not possible to ignore 
the external facts of his life, for 
they relate both to his heredity 
and environment, and these, as we 
know, shape mainly the trend of 
one’s life. 

Lajpat Rai was born in 1865 in 
Jagraon in the district of Ludhiana 
— a district which is known mainly 
as the home of militant Sikhs. 
Lajpat Rai came, however, of an 
Aggarwal family, which though not 
blessed plentifully with the goods 
of this world was rich in self esteem 
and independence of spirit. His 
father, L. Radha Kishen, was a 
teacher of Urdu in a Government 
school, but it seems this service had 
not shackled his spirit. On the one 
hand, he admired Swami Dayanand 
Saraswati to the point of adoration, 
and on the other he had no end of 
regard for Sir Syed Ahmed. If 
Swami Dayanand Saraswati em- 
bodied in his person the renascent 
Hinduism, Sir Syed represented 
reformed Islam and united nation- 
hood. For a long time Sir Syed 
examplified all that was the best in 
Indian nationalism, but when he 
broke away from the Indian 
National Congress his admirer 
received a rude shock and expressed 
a sense of disallusionment in an 
article which was published in the 
press. Lajpat Rai’s mother was 
one of those noble women who are 
destined to. build up a home by 
their piety, thrift, wifely devotion 
and strong, motherly affection. It 


is no wonder that Lajpat R^i once 
said, “All that I am I owe to my 
father and mother.” 

If one looks at ail this critically, 
one finds a rich heritage for 
Lajpat Rai. The heroic way of life 
or the military attitude of the soul, 
as Emerson puts it, came to him 
from the soil where he was born. 
His interest in the reform of Hindu- 
ism and his enthusiasm for united 
Indian nationhood came to him 
from his father. In addition to 
these he got from him that burning 
desire for self-expression which was 
snch a mighty weapon in his hands. 
All his genius for con.structiveness 
and the basic spiritual quality of his 
nature were the gifts which he 
inherited from his mother. It is 
true, his parents did not give him 
much in the way of worldly posses- 
sions, but surely he got from them 
much by way of intfellefctual, 
emotional and spiritual endowment. 

Lajpat Rai went to school as 
other children. It is^ however, sad 
to relate that no school-fellow or 
teacher of his has given us any 
interesting reminiscences of his 
school days. But a few things are 
clear. He was a promising student 
and woH a scholarship. He was 
also a student on whom this so- 
called education did not have a 
deadening effect. In his school days 
he acquired a passion for reading, 
writing and speaking, which stood 
him in good stead throughout his 
life. But he was not merely a 
bookish lad. He felt interested in 
life around him. Then he came to 
Lahore and joined the Government 
College. After passing his Inter- 
mediate examination, he sat for the 
examinations in Law. In 1895 he 
was affull-fledged Vakil, 
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We must remember that his 
student days at Lahore were the 
blossoining time of his genius. 
Youth is a remarkable period in 
one’s life. It is the time when one 
makes friends and. imbibes enthu- 
siasms, and all these , determine a 
a man’s future. L^ajpat Rai was 
lucky in both because the times 
were so propitious. He came to 
make friends with Mahatma Hans 
Raj and Pt. Guru Datt, and all these 
three played a vital part not only in 
each other’s life but also in the life 
of the province. At the same time 
the Punjab was in those days 
electrified by the gospel that the 
Arya Samaj preached. To ardent 
spirits it brought a message of 
national regeneration and spiritual 
uplift. Lajpat Rai fell under its 
spell and it left an abiding impres- 
sion on his life. He threw 
himself heart and soul into this 
movement, and became its champion 
in the press as \yell as on the plat- 
form. He wrote frequently for an 
English Weekly, which the Lahore 
Arya Samaj published, and he 
lectured very often from its plat- 
form. He became in a short time 
one of the major hopes of this 
movement. When Swami Dayanand, 
the founder of this movement, died, 
he delivered an oration at a public 
meeting in Lahore which stamped 
him as one of the leaders of this 
movement. His indentification with 
this meant that he was to play a 
leading role in social reform, reli- 
gious uplift and educational progress, 
for these are the three objects for 
which the Arya Samaj has always 
stood. One of these took concrete 
sh^ape on the death of Swami 
Dayanand Saraswati. To perpetu- 
ate his memory the Arya Samaj ists 
resolved to found the Dayanand 


Anglo-Vedic College, Lahore. For 
several years to come the energies 
of the Arya Samajists went into the 
building up of this institution. It 
became the focus of Lajpat Rai’s 
constructive endeavours also, and 
he did his mighty best to make 
it an instrument of national educa- 
tion. 

Lajpat Rai set up his practice 
at Hissar, and made for himself a 
name as a lawyer. There, too, he 
found two kindred souls — L. Chura 
Mani and Pt. Lakhpat Rai. All 
of them worked hard to further the 
mission of the Arya Samaj and to 
consolidate the position of the 
D.A.V. College, Lahore. It is 
needless to say that they gave to 
both their time and money ungrudg- 
ingly. For several years Lajpat Rai 
donated religiously a part of his 
income for this purpose. 

Hissar was, however, too small 
a place for a person of Lajpat Rai’s 
dynamic energies. So he shifted to 
Lahore. There he built up for 
himsejf an enviable practice as a 
lawyer. But more than this 
Mahatma Hans Raj and he built up 
a net-work of Arya Samajes and 
educational institutions. Both of 
then! with a host of others 

made the Arya Samaj a power for 
good in the Punjab. 

1888 was a fateful year in the 
life of Lajpat Rai. So far the Arya 
Samaj with its programme of social 
reconstruction, educational expan- 
sion and spiritual revival had 
monopolised all his attention. But 
now he entered the political field. 
It may be asked why he did so. 
There are some who believe that 
Lajpat Rai found the field of the 
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Arya Samaj ,too snaall for him and, 
therefore, entered the bigger field of 
politics. There are others who 
think that his association with the 
Arya Samaj had only been a pre- 
paration for his political work. I 
do not think this is true. He really 
believed in some aspects of the 
mission of the Arya Samaj and 
worked whole-heartedly for them. 
But when all is said and done, one 
cannot but feel that Lajpat Rai 
was a patriot first and last, and his 
interest in the Arya Samaj was also 
due to the fact that in it he found 
the means of national reconstruc- 
tion. But be found after some 
years that the movement of Indian 
freedom was the most pressing one. 
The Indian National Congress was 
fighting this battle at that time (it 
has been fighting it ever since) and 
so as a soldier of freedom he joined 
it. It was characteristic of him that 
he prefaced his entry into politics 
by writing and publishing a number 
of biographies. This, it should be 
remembered, was his intellectual 
and spiritual preparation for the 
task. He wrote biographies of such 
Italian patriots as Mazzini and 
Garibaldi and such heroes of India 
as Sivaji, Shri Krishna and Swami 
Dayanand Saraswati. At the same 
time he wrote a series of letters to 
Sir Syed .\hmed Khan, in which he 
criticised his secession from the 
Congress. In spite of it, it should 
be remembered that Sir Syed 
Ahmed had at one time a very 
potent influence on the thoughts of 
Lajpat Rai. 

That very year he went to attend 
the session of the Indian National 
Congress at Allahabad. It is 
thought that this session was con- 
vened by Pt, Ayodhaya Nath in 
spite pf the opposition of the autho- 
rities. To Lajpat Rai this was a 


very intriguing situatioii, and he 
could not but react to it in the way 
in which he did. All kinds of op- 
pressions were abhorrent to his 
nature and he could not but take up 
arms against them. He was specia- 
lly at his best when the oppressors 
happened to be the powers that 
be. At a time like this he rose 
to the full height of his stature 
and struck vigorously. He was, in 
fact, one' of those men who are at 
their best in dangerous situations, 
for these call forth their utmost 
courage. Like a knight of old he 
went joyfully into the fray. This 
was his first contact with the 
Congress, and he kept it up as long 
as he lived. The Congress domi- 
nated his life ever after, and politics 
came to occupy a very big part in 
his life. 

In a short time he came to be 
one of the leading politicians of India. 
His position as such was recognised 
not only by the people but also by 
the Government, but for more by 
the people than by the Government. 
His views were solicited on every 
public question, and his counsel was 
sought in every difficult situation. 
It should, however, be remembered 
that on all such occasions he acted 
like a true patriot. He did not seek 
any favour and did not yield to any 
fear. In 1901 the Government 
appointed the Famine Commission 
before which he was called as a 
witness. His evidence was so valu- 
able and weighty that the Govern- 
ment had to change its policy with 
regard to the orphans and helpless 
children left in the famine. It was 
as a result of this that the Hindus 
along with the other communities 
had to organize orphanges for the 
protection of the children of their 
communities. In 1905 Lajpat Rai 
had to give a practical proof of his 
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solieitude For tile 'ma«s©s. This was 
the year when the devastating earth- 
quake occurred in Kangra. This 
brought about untold loss of nlen 
and property. Lajpat Rai could 
not see all this spectacle of misery 
and sit quietly. The Lahore Arya 
Samaj organised a relief committee, 
of which he became the secretary. 
In this connection he toured all over 
the Punjab and collected donations. 
He rendered much useful assistance 
to the people and earned their life- 
long gratitude. That very year the 
Indian National Congress passed a 
resolution that two representative 
Indians should be sent abroad to 
acquaint the public with the con- 
ditions in India. Gopal Krishna 
Gokhale and Lajpat Rai were 
selected for this purpose. Lajpat 
Rai toured England and delivered 
several speeches, rn which he ex- 
plained clearly what the British Raj 
had done in India. But more 
valuable than this was the message 
that he brought for India from 
abroad. This was three-fold. He 
was so struck with the educational 
systems that he saw abroad that on 
his return to India he felt it incum- 
bent to make efforts to nationalise 
education. He also felt that the 
final test of a good Government was 
the general welfare of the masses. 
He came to realise it very vividly 
that for this purpose the Govern- 
ment should be in the hands of the 
people. At the same time he came 
to believe in the unlimited efficacy 
of the Swadeshi movement. He 
thought that this should be made 
the common religion of all Indians, 
and it should provide a meeting 
ground for Indians of different 
shades of thought and opinion. 
Some of these ideas he advocated 
vigorously at the Surat session of 


the Indian National Congress in 
1907. 

1907 marked another landmark 
in the life of Lajpat Rai, for he was 
deported to Mandalay that year. 
This is how it came about. Attempts 
were made in the Punjab to increase 
the water rate, and this caused a 
great deal of disaffection amongst 
the zamindars. There was a wide- 
spread agitation against this measure 
in which Lajpat Rai took a leading 
part. At a public meeting in 
Lyallpur he delivered a fiery speech, 
as a consequence of which he was 
deported. In Mandalay he wrote 
the well known book the Story of 
My Deportation, After some months 
he was released. The first thing 
that he did on regaining liberty was 
to file a suit against an English 
newspaper, which had been defam- 
ing him by describing him as a 
seditionist. He won this case, and 
whatever money he got by way of 
damages he gave away in charity. 
Another thing that he did was to 
seek election to the Lahore 
Municipality. He was able to create 
so much enthusiasm for his candi- 
dature that even the deaf, the dumb 
and the maimed went to vote for 
him. It is said that one mute 
person took Lajpat Rai’s photo with 
him to show for whom he was vot- 
ing. In the Municipality he showed 
a great deal of civic interest and did 
much for the citizens. 

In 1914 Lajpat Rai went to 
England, and from there he left for 
America, where he stayed for about 
six years, tte left India because 
he did not feel safe during the reign 
of Sir Michael O’ Dwyer. In the 
United States he spent his time in 
lecturing on Indian affairi^ and in 
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writing books. He founded the 
Indian Home Rule League, and 
wrote such books as the Ary a Samaj^ 
England's Debt to India, Younff 
India and several other books. He 
made very helpful friends there, 
whom he succeeded in interesting in 
the cause of India. There he made a 
reputation for himself as a publicist 
in whose integrity the Americans 
could trust. When he left America, 
all his friends felt very depressed. 
It should be remembered that life 
in America was not a bed of roses 
for him. He used to cook his own 
meals and used to live mainly on 
the earnings from his articles and 
books which were not very abun- 
dant. 

In 1920 Lajpat Rai came back 
to India, and his fellow-countrymen 
felt no end of joy at this. In 
Bombay, at Delhi and Lahore he 
received addresses of welcome. 
Then in September 1920 he was 
elected president of the special 
session of the Indian National 
Congress in Calcutta. It was at 
that session that Mahatma Gandhi 
presented his programme of non- 
co-operation, but Lajpat Kai was 
at first opposed to it. But that very 
year at the Nagpur session of the 
Congress he joined hands with 
Mahatma Gandhi. Then he threw 
himself heart and soul into this 
movement. Since one of the items 
of this new programme was the 
boycott of schools and colleges, he 
founded the National College at 
Lahore. He started also the Tilak 
School of Politics, which was some- 
thing like the London School of 
Economics. In addition to it he 
collected nine lakhs of rupees for 
the Tilak Swaraj Fund in about ten 
days. He made a whirl-wind tour 
in the Punjab for this purpose, 


and so great was the regard of the 
people for him that wherever he 
went the people gave him their 
money ungrudgingly. 

In December, 1921 he was 
arrested, because public meetings 
being forbidden, he had presided 
over a meeting of the Punjab 
Provincial Congress Committee. He 
was tried in a Court of Law and was 
sentenced to one year’s rigorous 
imprisonment. The message that 
he gave to the people at that time 
was full of patriotic fervour and 
showed that the man was made of 
steel. After a few months as a 
result of public agitation in the 
provincial council he was released, 
but was again arrested. During 
this term of imprisonment he fell 
seriously ill. When it was found 
that his condition was very critical, 
he was released and to recoup his 
health he went to Solan. He had 
hardly recovered fully from his 
illness when Pt. Moti Lai Nehru 
founded the Swaraj Party. Lajpat 
Rai joined it, and was elected to 
the Central Assembly. There he 
made himself once again famous 
by his fearless advocacy of the 
national cause. After some time 
he found that the Congress was not 
doing its duty by the Hindus. So 
he inaugurated the Hindu 
Sangathan movement and worked 
strenuously for the unification of 
the Hindus. Then he sought re- 
election to the assembly, and there 
it was under his lead that the 
resolution advocating the boycott 
of the Simon Commission, which 
was coming to India to explore the 
possibilities of further constitutional 
development in India, was passed. 
In the meantime he paid a flying 
visit to Europe, and on his return 
from there he undertook a fiery 
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campaign against the Simon 
Commission. Then the Nehru 
report was published, in which 
Pt. Moti Lai Nehru and his colle- 
agues taking up the challenge of 
the Secretary of State for India 
outlined a scheme of Swaraj for 
India. Lajpat Rai was so impres- 
sed with it that he undertook to 
tour over the whole of India to do 
propaganda in its favour. He had 
hardly began his work when the 
Simon Commission arrived at 
Lahore on the 20th of October, 
1928. Lajpat Rai led a procession 
of citizens of Lahore to demonstrate 
their disaffection with the Simon 
Commission. This was declared 
unlawful, and in order to disperse 
the crowd, the police made a lathi 
charge. Lajpat Rai received some 
grievous hurts on this occasion, and 
as a result of them fell ill. He 
never recovered from this illness 
and passed away on the morning of 
the l7th of November 1928, on 
account of heart failure. 

Thus passed away Lajpat Rai, 
and by his death left a void in the 
public life of India, which nothing 
can fill up. But he also left behind 
a glorious legacy — the legacy of high 
and selfless patriotic endeavour. One 
may judge him by any standard and 
one will come to the conclusion that 
he was great. Yet his greatness is not 
some kind of self-aggrandisement 
but that based on service of others. 
Three things standout pre-eminently 
in his life, and these alone can be 
his title to immortality. First, he 
had a genius for making friends, and 
friends of the right type. At college 
he made friends with Mahatma 
Hans Raj and Pt. Guru Dutt. At 
Hissar he won the confidence of 
Pt. Lakhpat Rai and L. Chura 
Mani, and when he came to Lahore, 


he had a noble band of friends. 
His friends were not confined to one 
place but were spread over almost 
all the countries of the world. His 
friendships were, however, not 
based on superficial social relation- 
ships, but on a deep love of some 
common cause and on a willingness 
to suffer and make sacrifices for that 
cause. Even if a person met him 
casually, he was impressed with his 
flaming patriotic ardour. His pat- 
riotism was not, however, merely 
of the sentimental variety, it was 
an active energising force. It was 
militant on the one hand and it was 
a constructive force on the other. 
No one could be more aggressive 
than Lajpat Rai when a wrong had 
to be set right or when some in- 
justice had to be redressed. But 
he was also in his element when 
some solid work had to be done for 
the nation. It is needless to give 
a list of such things for they will fill 
several pages. There is enough to 
remember that there was hardly 
any sphere of national welfare to 
which he did not contribute some- 
thing. If he had a patriot’s fervour, 
he had also a patriot’s lot. Im- 
prisonment, deportation, self-impos- 
ed exile, all these were his and he 
bore them cheerfully. But in 
every situation he found friends, 
who shared his suffering or colla- 
borated with him in his work. 
Another thing that distinguished 
him was his gift of self-expression. 
This he cultivated throughout his 
life. He was a bookman and a 
voracious reader. But all that he 
read he shared with others through 
his writings and his speeches. The 
number of books that he wrote is 
very large, and he was one of those 
rare persons to whom public speak- 
ing came naturally. At the age of 
eighteen, he was the ornament of 
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the platform of the Arya Samaj, 
and to the last day of his life he 
retained his oratorical powers. Y^t 
he was not merely an academic 
speaker. He had the highest kind 
of oratory which .stimulates people 
into action. He was above ^11 a 
born leader of men. He could lead 
movements as very ;few nxen can. 
To enumerate vthe movements to 
which he made a very vital con- 
tribution will be futile* One can 
say only this much that all pro- 
gressive movements, social, religious, 
educational, economic and political, 
found in him a great champion. In 
the last period of his life he founded 
the Servants of People Society with 
the object of training public 
workers. All these are his memo- 
rials, which will keep his name 
alive, but his greatest memorial is 
the example of noble patriotism that 
he has left behind. 

This patriotism he translated 
into several concrete things, most 
of which have already been enu- 
merated. There is hardly any 
aspect of our national life which he 
did not enrich. In a way he covered 
the whole field of education. His 
contribution to the D.A.V. College, 
Lahore is already well-known. 
Besides it, he founded the National 
College, the Tilak School of Politics 
and the Dwarkadass Library. At 
one time he drew up a scheme of 
primary education which, it is a pity, 
he could not put into force. On 


journalism, too, *he left his impress. 
He foumi^the ^‘Bande-Matmm 
an Urdu daily and the ** People” an 
English weekly. In the field of busi- 
ness too, he left his mark. The Punjab 
National Bank Ltd., owes a great 
deal to him and it was he who 
sponsored the Lakshmi Insurance 
Co. Ltd. No one could be more 
keen on philanthropy than he. The 
destitute children of t}ie nation 
found a father in him, and he built 
a home for the consumptives, known 
as “The Gulabdevi Hospital.” 
Almost every movement in India 
found in him a friend. The Kisans, 
the workers, the youth of India, he 
befriended every one of them. He 
built up the Servants of People 
Society so that patriotic young men 
should be able to devote all their 
time and energy to national service 
without the dread of starvation. 
He stimulated the feeling for social 
reform and unification among the 
Hindus, but more than any thing, 
he remained a life-long worker in 
the cause of national unity. For 
national service, he found in the 
Indian National Congress the most 
befitting instrument, and he served 
it whole-heartedly. To speak the 
truth, he served his country at home 
as well as abroad, by his pen as 
well as with his tongue, through the 
legislature as well as outside. It is 
no wonder that his name will always 
remain enshrined in the grateful 
memories of his countrymen. 
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(By Mr M. L. Bhardwaj) 


Sir Manohar Lai, Finance Minister 
in the Punjab Government, combines 
in himself the qualities of philosop- 
her, economist and politician. He 
has been referred to frequently in 
recent times as the greatest of 
provincial Finance Ministers. 

He is a keen student of politics, 
but he likes to keep himself free from 
the rough and tumble of the political 
game. Perhaps his occupation as a 
student and a scholar does not acco- 
rd well with the mental outlook of 
the politician. Or is he afraid of 
disturbing the placidity he has crea- 
ted for himself by discarding all 
active political associations? 

He dwells in the exclusiveness of 
a highbrow. He has built round 
himself a literary atmosphere and 
delights in being at home to those 
who have any pretence to learning. 
They come and chat in their own 
language and feel happy, with them- 
selves. It is thus that Sir Manohar 
Lai has in some quarters gained the 
reputation of being a snob. 

But those who claim to know 
him, say that he is a quiet, hard- 
working gentleman and a charming 
host. He is very shy in his habits and 
much misunderstood because of this. 

He possesses a clearness of vision 
which nowadays is rare. He hesitates 


to commit himself to any political 
ideal for India. That is because at 
present he doubts the existence of 
firm foundations for any such ideal. 
The many depressing circumstances 
in India incline him to pessimism- 
an attitude which is perhaps also the 
result of his philosophical speculat- 
ions. He cannot understand those 
who speak optimistically merely 
because they must speak. 

He believes that unless industri- 
alisation in India proceeds surely 
and rapidly, the country is likely to 
be left behind in the race of pro- 
gress and may never be able to 
catch up. He is of the opinion that 
heavy industries, particularly metal- 
lurgical industries, should be serious- 
ly developed if India is to lay the 
foundations of any genuine progress. 
He thinks that the fashionable em- 
phasis on spinning and cottage 
industries may be helpful in develop- 
ing character ; but he is quite clear 
that those who emphasise spinning 
and cottage industries and at the 
same time make clamorous demands 
for rapid constitutional advance or 
independence, know not what they 
are talking about. Without real in- 
dustrialisation there could be no real 
political advance because an essen- 
tial factor of strength in the nation^s 
life would be wanting, and there 
certainly could be no lasting inde- 
pendence as there would be no 
adequate capacity for defence. 
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The main problem before the 
country, he thinks, is firstly indus- 
trialisation — at least to the extent 
of what is known as balanced 
economy. Secondly, the solution of 
the communal problem and as part 
of it the deep-rooted and widespread 
controversy over the language ques- 
tion. It appears to him, as a student 
in retirement, that hardly any proper 
effort to solve this problem is being 
attempted. Those who could profit- 
ably engage in its solution are busy 
otherwise in the dust and heat of 
daily strife. 


Beyond these general statements, 
Sir Manohar Lai is not ready to 
discuss the various problems of the 
country and their solution, at least 
not publicly. This is perhaps 
because of his peculiar position in 
Punjab politics. He is a no-party 
man. He does not owe allegiance 
to the Hindu Sabha, the Congress 
or the Unionist party. He was re- 
turned to the Punjab Legislative 
Assembly from the University cons- 
tituency and in pre-autonomy days 
and throughout he has remained 
fairly free from all party labels. As 
such he was selected in 1927 as Edu- 
cation Minister and as such he was 
no doubt included by the Premier 
in the present Government as 
Finance Minister. When on differ- 
ences over the agrarian legislation, 
the Paja Narendra Nath group 
seceded from the Ministerial party, 
Sir Manohar Lai remained in the 
Cabinet. He continues in that 
position with only a small direct 
following in the legislature, presum- 
ably in the capacity of an expert, 
though how far he can influence the 
decisions of the Government in that 
capacity is a moot point. 


Sir Manohar Lai has earned the 
gratitude of the province for his 
able stewardship of the finances. 
His Budget speeches have become 
famous. His task of watching the 
finances of the province has been by 
no means easy. Great difficulties 
arose because of devastations caused 
by hailstorms and the inadequacy of 
rainfall in a large part of the 
province and were aggravated by 
widespread famine in some of the 
south-eastern districts. Still, large 
irrigation projects like the Haveli 
have been completed and another is 
on hand, without a single year of 
real deficit. During his tenure of 
office the bold scheme of a Special 
Development Fund has been given 
practical shape and funds on a larger 
scale than ever before have been 
made available for beneficent de- 
partments. 

Sir Manohar Lai was born on 
January 1, 1880, in the small town 
of Fazilka in Ferozepore district. 
After preliminary schooling there, 
he came to Ferozepore after his 
father, who was a Tehsildar, was 
transferred to Rohtak. He conclu- 
ded his schooling in the Central 
Model School and joined the 
Forman Christian College. He had 
a very successful College career, 
consistently standing first in English, 
Philosophy and Sanskrit. He did 
his M.A. in English, standing 
first. 

In 1900, on being selected for a 
Government of India scholarship, 
he went to England and joined St. 
John’s College, Cambridge. Right 
from the start he carried off every 
college prize and scholarship in his 
own subjects — philosophy and eco- 
nomics. He won the Cobden prize 
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in economics in competition with a 
Fellow of Trinity, now Professor of 
Economics in the University of 
Oxford. He himself was offered a 
professorship in the University of 
Cardiff at the young age of 25 but 
he was unable to accept owing to 
family circumstances. After taking 
his degree in economics he lectured 
at Cambridge as an external lecturer. 
He competed for a Fellowship of 
his own College, as did the present 
Master of St John’s, but neither of 
them succeeded. That year the 
Fellowship went to Professor Chad- 
wick, a great scholar of early Eng- 
lish literature. 


He returned to India in 1905, but 
went back to compete for a Fellow- 
ship. He then became Principal of 
the Kapurthala College. After three 
years he went to Calcutta as the 
Minto Professor of Economics. 
This was the first University pro- 
fessorship in India. After staying 
there for three and a half years, he 
returned to the Punjab to practise 
at the Bar. Even as a practising 
lawyer, he took a very keen interest 
in University matters and was soon 
elected to the Syndicate. He has 
also acted for many years as exami- 
ner for several Universities in India 
in Economics, Philosophy and Law, 
as also in some foreign languages of 
which he knows French, German 
and Italian. 


He has been continuously a 
member of the provincial legislature 
since 1920, except for a short period 
from 1924 to 1926. He served as 
the Minister of Education from the 
beginning of 1927 to October, 1930. 


In 1937 he became Minister for 
Finance and Jails. 

He presided over the Indian 
Economic conference in 1935 at 
Dacca and his address was regarded 
as a pronouncement of high econo- 
mic value. In 1939 he went as 
British Indian delegate to League 
of Nations. In one week, that criti- 
cal and fateful last week of August, 
1939, he flew to London and back 
spending only two days in London, 
probably a record flight for any 
civilian. 

His special interests are very 
largely academic. He pursues a 
variety of studies, a little on the 
political side. He is a confirmed 
Liberal, trained in the traditions of 
John Stewart Mill but, as he would 
put it himself, he has drifted, parti- 
cularly in view of the situation in 
India, to increasingly conservat- 
ive ways of thought. He claims^ 
according to many rightly, that he is 
an ardent Nationalist, 

If circumstances had permitted 
he would have liked to be, as he had 
opportunities to be, a student and a 
teacher of economics in one of the 
British Universities. He had no 
heart for Government service. 
When the Fiscal Commission was 
first constructed, he was invited to 
be a member as a representative of 
the consumer, but he declined. 
Later when the first Tariff Board 
was appointed, membership was 
pressed on him, but his love for the 
Punjab and partly his intimate aca- 
demic associations in Lahore did 
not allow him to accept the position. 
He is a confirmed home-loving 
Punjabi. (C, & M, G., Lahore^ 
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Recently the University of the 
Punjab conferred the Degree of 
Doctor of Literature on the H on^ble 
Sir Manohar Lai, A$ a matter of 
fact, the Punjab University honoured 
itself by honouring an intellectual 
giant of this province. 

On this occasion, the SPecial 
Representative of the 'Tribune'' in- 
terviewed him and Published a 
detailed account, which throws a 
flood of light on the literary and 
academic achievements of Dr. Sir 
Manohar f.al. We re-produce this 
illuminating article in its entirety. 

Editor. 


If it be true of literary giants 
that they seldom turn Economists 
it is equally true of Economists 
that they seldom turn Literary. But 
when the two merge in one it is a 
singularly happy combination and 
arouses our admiration and envy. 
In our province we have such a 
combination in Sir Manohar Lai, 
our Finance Minister, a genius gift- 
ed with glittering treasures of mind. 
Sir Manohar Lai is a person driven 
forward by resolution and purpose, 
application and self-discipline, will, 
courage and tireless industry, un- 
contaminated by the jealousy and 
myopia of small minds. 

** Too literary ; a mere book 
lover: that was how I was dubbed 
in my school and college days. I 
i>sed to laugh at that accusation. 
I wanted to seek guidance within 
myself. A humble student as I was, 
I had an inner feeling that I shall 
not suffer from the charge; yet 
interest in literature remained a fair 
under-current not to be suppressed,** 
said Sir Manohar Lai, replying to 
my question, the other day with 


a characteristic smile, surrounded 
by piles of books all round. The 
background of his sombre experience 
and reflection set forth more bright- 
ly the charm of his companionship 
and the warm quality of his nature. 

" Greek, which fertilized all 
Western literature, was my first 
love,*’ he said, replying to my other 
question, ** enforced by Dr. Gris- 
wold in the F. C. College. The 
veteran teacher, though somewhat 
embarrassed by my inquisitiveness 
and searching examination, intro- 
duced me to Xenophen and the 
Gospel of St. John in Greek. My 
interest in Greek, could not ‘be 
maintained and all my later reading 
had to be in translations. But it 
was at that time that I read right 
through Milton excluding the Latin 
portions and four volumes of Sir 
Hamilton’s Philosophy.” 

Vistas of knowledge opened to 
the curious Manohar ‘Lai from year 
to year while at college in India. 
Philosophy and Sanskrit, apart from 
literature in which he attained 
every possible distinction, became 
his dominant passion. “Philosophy 
was my peculiar delight. That 
enabled me to search after the 
meaning of reality and looking the 
daily turmoil that would other- 
wise engulf one,’* said Sir Manohar 
Lai answering another query. In 
this Swami Ram Tirath exercised 
great influence over him. And then 
he jocularly added: *‘My friends 
then also dubbed me a ‘ Philoso- 
pher* But I deserved no such 
title; mine was at best a humble 
endeavour into the mystery of life, 
with conflicting schools perplexing 
me extremely.” 

Manohar Lai applied himself 
more vigorously to Philosophy and 
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Sanslirit at Cambridge tsr vvbicih 
place he had gone on a Govern- 
ment seholarship. By then he had 
added Economics to his favourite 
studies. In all these subjects he 
obtained the highest places and 
scholarships. 

While reading for the degree, in 
his leisure moments he is said to 
have read very extensively the 
history of the Roman and the Ang- 
lican Church, particularly the bio- 
graphies of the Martyrs and 
Divines. 

After his degree, as is well-known, 
he specialised in Economics and 
finished his career at Cambridge 
obtaining the Cobden Prize for 
research in “Industrial Combina- 
tions.** Dr. Marshall, the well- 
known Economist and master-mind 
of that day, his teacher throughout 
his stay at Cambridge, called his 
work “A fine piece of research work, 
deeply original, exhibiting care in 
exposition, showing fine balanced 
judgment and striking power of 
expression. Among his contempo- 
raries were Pigou (now Professor at 
Cambridge) with whom he read 
and Keynes now Baran) by a few 
years his junior. For the Cobden 
prize, his unsuccessful competitor 
was McGregor, now Professor of 
Economics at Oxford. 

In England he was, in fact, the 
envy of his contempomries and it 
was there that his characteristic 
powers attained the full, expression: 
He stood forth among his contemn 
poraries as one. endowed with keen* 
ness of mind and care in scientific 
judgment,, qualities which won him 
high regard among Cambridge 
scholars. 

While still at. Cambridge he: der 
veloped some interest in French 


which later became very nearly a 
passion. “ Why this turning to 
French,’* I asked him ? ** I turned 

to it to pursue higher studies in 
International Law and Diplomatic 
History, in which literature in 
English at that time was limited.** 

He returned from Cambridge 
with marked distinctions in Inter- 
national Law and Economics and 
some most valuable awards. 

His interest in French grew still 
stronger as he was stirred by its vast 
literature. 

“What was your later interest in 
French,** I asked ? 

“ Moliere, Flaubert, Daudet 
Lamartine, Anatole France and 
Victor Hugo,** was his reply. 

This was obviously a very small, 
selection of the writers he mentioned 
to me because I saw at his house 
a considerable library of French 
works; and he seemed to handle so 
many authors with feeling and 
interest. “ Why should they not 
interest me,** he explained, “their 
feeling and high aim stand out in a 
world of strife and confusion, false 
notes and petty vanities. So many 
were supreme among consummate 
artists, seeking infinite pains and 
much travail of soul the true import 
of nature and life.*’ 

“ Did the German literature not 
attract you much,” I queried ? 

He answered : “But my acquaint* 
ance with it is very limited. 1 
applied myself to it merely for scien- 
tific purposes, for reading of specia- 
lised literature in Economics. But 
on my return from England I made 
•ome study of Latin, though only 
Box philological purposes. However, 
I went beyond my (Caesar and 
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Cicero and developed a real liking 
for Laucretuis and Virgil.*’ 

His most recent interest is 
Italian. Before his last visit to 
Europe in 1935 he made a very 
careful study of leading Italian 
texts and during the past few years 
has maintained that interest. He 
posses.ses a large store of Italian 
books but his main interest lay Saint 
Francis, Boccaccio, Leopar in and of 
course parts of Dante, ashedi, told 
me. Literature has all these years been 
to him a living thing and he has been 
through all its offshoots. Philosophy 
and History. At the age of twenty- 
five, he was consid:^red a promising 
scholar of high attainments, with a 
gaiety of outlook and a well-stored 
mind. It was for that reason, per- 
haps, when he came back from 
Cambridge that he was sought after 
by the leading Universities of India 
to adjudge the work of candidates 
for their Doctorates. Calcutta gave 
the lead and the other Universities 
followed. 

Literature, however, at best, is 
an intimate hobby with him, his 
main occupation still being Econo- 
mics and Finance. 

But as an Economist he has 
remained literary, in fact, the “too 
literary” of his college days. And 
yet in both these spheres he has kept 
up a versatile and truly refined taste. 

His command over the English 
language is well-known. He speaks 
and writes impeccable English. In 
conversation he is ready to embark 
upon every branch of literature. 
Perhaps it was for this reason that 
Mr. A. F. Rehman, Chairman of the 
Reception Committee of the ^ 19th 
Session of the All- India Economics 
Conference at Dacca, over which 
he presided, said, “...As a very 
distinguished professor of Economics 


and a forceful Minister of Education? 
Mr. Manohar Lai’s name is a house- 
hold word in educated India.” And 
the Hon’ble Mr. M. Aziz-ul-Haq, 
Minister of Education, Bengal, 
(later High Commissioner for India), 
once his pupil (like his other pupils 
who have attained high places in all 
walks of life), added, “We are 
having in our midst our first Minto 
Professor of Economics in the 
University of Calcutta, the most 
distinguished Economist of India, 
a man of affairs, one who has a 
close grip on realities, world condi- 
tions and developments ” Sir 

Manohar Lai’s address, delivered 
on the occasion, was thought to be 
full of deep thought and many 
predictions, which have come out 
true with the passage of time. The 
address has been frequently referred 
to by all the leading newspapers in 
the country and outside. And 
yet in his characteristic modest way 
he, at the very beginning of his 
address, said: “...1 possess no claim 
to occupy a place in the long roll of 
distinguished Economists who 
have sat here before”. Here 
is a man whom allurements cannot 
press; one who has gifts that compel 
recognition but are not easily 
rightly defined. This is true do-day, 
as it was many years back, when he 
was Minto Professor of Economics 
in the Calcutta University and 
when his lectures used to be attended 
by men like Babu Rajendra Prasad, 
the great Congress leader, and nume- 
rous pupils of his who have attained 
enviable positions since. 

And twelve years ago, on this 
very occasion when this University 
is conferring a Doctorate on him. 
Sir Manohar Lai delivered a Con- 
vocation address which was replete 
with wisdom and was remarkable 
for its unerrring felicity of diction. 
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iftJB. £. Mukand £ai 9Uvd. 

(By N. B* Sen) 


If a poll were taken to find out 
Punjab’s half-a-dozen most popular 
Hindus, R.B. Lala Mukand Lai Puri, 
M.A. (Oxon), M.L.A., Barrister-at- 
Law, Lahore, is sure to find a place 
in the list. Tall, well-built and 
dignified, he possesses a forceful 
personality and a genial tempera- 
ment which have endeared him to 
many. There is no doubt, that his 
high education, family influence and 
status have all helped him a good 
deal to get a brilliant start in life, 
but it is surely the push, drive and 
initiative in him, which have enabled 
him to acquire and maintain such an 
eminent position in the public life of 
our province. He is not only a 
successful lawyer, but also an educa- 
tionist of high order and a public 
man of repute. 

Born at Shahpur, on the 1st of 
September, 1887, with a silver spoon 
in his mouth, Mr. Mukand Lai studied 
upto the 7th class in the local D. B. 
School, from where he came to 
Lahore and joined the D. A. V. 
High School. After matriculating 
in 1902, he joined the D. A. V. 
College, and four years later 
graduated, with Mathematics A 
Course and Sanskrit, as his elective 
subjects. He took his M.A. degree 
in English from the Government 
College, Lahore, in 1907. The 
same year he proceeded to England 
for higher studies, in the University 


of Oxford. There he joined Exeter 
College and obtained Honours in 
the School of Modern History and 
also won the coveted Boden 
Scholarship for Sanskrit in the 
University of Oxford. Previously 
this scholarship was held by such 
eminent men as Sir Shadi Lai, and 
the late Dr. Har Dayal. In addition 
to this, he qualified for the Bar from 
the Middle Temple and returned to 
India in 1912. For about two years, 
he practised as a lawyer at Sargodha, 
where his family have vast influence. 
If he desired, he could have a very 
lucrative practice there, but Mr. 
Mukand Lai was anxious to have a 
vast field for his activities. So he 
shifted to the Capital of the Province 
in 1915 and started practice as an 
Advocate of the Lahore High Court. 

It was in this city that Mr. Puri’s 
capabilities and talents found a full 
expression. He soon won a name 
for himself as a lawyer of great abili- 
ty on account of his good analytical 
powers and brilliant advocacy. His 
habit of hardwork and perseverance, 
coupled with his personality helped 
him to get a high position in the 
profession, which he has maintained 
for the last 20 years. He commands 
an extensive practice and during his 
career at the Bar he has conducted 
many important cases, including the 
well-known Lahore Conspiracy Case, 
in which Bhai Parnianand was also 
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involved, and was subsequently 
transported for life. 

Inspite of his heavy legal en- 
gagements, he has not failed to 
pursue other activities both in thas 
educational arena and public life of 
this province. He has been taking 
a great interest in the Arya Samaj 
and has been a leading Member of 
the Managing Committee of the 
D.A.V. College ever since he shifted 
to Lahore. For several years he 
worked as Secretary and also 
remained its President from 1933-37. 
At present he is its Senior Vice- 
President and is always anxiou^ to 
do his utmost to promote the best 
interests of this great institution. 
His association with this foremost 
educational institution of the 
province led him to take a keen 
interest in the activities of the 
Punjab University and he has been 
one of its Fellows, elected by the 
registered graduates of the Punjab 
University, continuously for the last 
25 years. He has always stood on 
the top of the polls and this brilliant 
record goes to prove his great popu- 
larity amongst the intelligentsia 
of our province. He is looked upon 
as one of the leading Members of 
the Senate and his opinions com- 
mand great weight both in the 
Senate and the various academic 
Boards of the University. In fact, 
he is acknowledged on all hands a 
force to reckon with, in University 
affairs. As a Member of the Board 
of Studies in English and History 
he offers his opinion on various text*- 
books, after their careful study 
rather than allow himself to be influ- 
enced by the convassing an^ recom- 
mendations ’of self-seekers who gene- 
rally hang about such members of the 
Board. His interest in educational 


affairs is both vast and varied. He 
is a Governor and was for a number 
of years Secretary of the Victoria 
Diamond Jubilee Hindu Technical 
Institute, Lahore. Being a staunch 
Hindu, he takes great interest in the 
development of Hindi. He was 
elected President of the All-India 
Hindi Sammelan held at Lahore 
several years ago. Since then he 
has been trying his best to get Hindi 
recognised as a medium of instruc- 
tion in this province. How far he 
has been successful in this effort is 
a moot question. Suffice it to say 
that due to lack of funds and 
sufficient wi>rkers, possessing the 
necessary ability, zeal and energy 
as also due to lack of proper 
organization and suitable leadership, 
the work has not progressed on 
sound lines. It is high time that 
Hindu leaders who are really keen 
to do some service to the cause of 
Hindi should join hands together 
and do something tangible as is 
being done in the case of Urdu in 
this province and elsewhere. The 
promotion of both these languages, 
side by side, need not create jealousy 
among the various communities. 
Rather the development of the 
literatures of both these languages 
is sure to bring better understanding 
between the two communities as it 
will certainly raise the morals and 
culture of individuals concerned. 

Ftom* the very beginning of his 
public career, he has been attracted 
to the Hindu Maha Sabha and has 
taken a leading part in this body, of 
which he has for several years been 
the General Secretary and Vice- 
Presidents In all matters affecting 
Hindu interests, he has b^ a 
pillar of strength to the Hindus of 
the province, and whenever any 
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Hindu Interest is in danger any- 
where, he is one of the persons to 
whom people run up for assistance. 
Needless to say that he is ever 
ready to do his best for them. 

In 1929, he contested the bye- 
election from the city of Lahore on 
the resignation of Dr. Gopi Chand, 
and succeeded in getting himself 
elected as the representative of the 
Capital City of the province, by a 
thumping majoriry. Since then he 
continues to be a Member of the 
Punjab Legislature. In 1932, he 
entered the Council as representa- 
tive of the Industries* Constituency 
and was returned unopposed. 

In 1937, on the advent of the 
Provincial Autonomy, he chose to 
come in through the Rawalipindi 
rural constituency. L. Behari Lai 
Chanana, a well-known figure of 
this province, who opposed him had 
not only the backing of the Con- 
gress, whose foremost leaders like 
Pt Jawahar Lai and others were 
then touring the province ; but also 
had the support of stalwarts like 
Pt. Madan Mohan Malviya and the 
Punjab Sanatan Dharma Pratinidhi 
Sabha. This was a notable contest 
and would be long remembered by 
the electorates of that constituency, 
on account of the tough fight in- 
volved in the struggle on both sides. 
Mr. Puri, however, succeeded in 
winning the election to the great joy 
of his friends and admirers. 

Inside the Legislature, R. B. 
Mr. Mukand Lai Puri has been 
from the very beginning a 
prominent member making weighty 
contributions to its deliberations. 
His speeches are generally full of 
vim. .and vigour. 'iThere is no 
important proposition before the 


House on which be does not speak 
and there is no concrete proposal 
to which he does^ not offer some 
constructive criticism. As a lawyer, 
he was always nominated to the 
Select Committees of the various Bills 
before the Council and was also 
nominated to other Committees like 
the Public Accounts Committee and 
the Retrenchment Committee, where 
he did very useful work. Asa matter 
of fact, he was one of the 
most forceful Hindu members of 
the Council and did valuable work 
for the Hindu Community. When 
the National Progressive Party 
under the leadership of ^ Raja 
Narendra Nath decided to stick to 
Ministerial benches, giving co- 
operation to Sir Sikandar Hayat 
Khan, it was he who first of all 
crossed over to the opposition 
benches, and joined Sir Gokul 
Chand Narang, who. was fighting 
the cause of the Hindus singlehand- 
ed. How could he who had fought so 
valiantly many a battle in the 
defence of Hindu cause, sit mun 
while their interests were being 
sacrificed at the alter of commu- 
nalism and classism. His public 
withdrawal from the Ministerial 
party rallied the entire non-agricul- 
turist opinion round him and most 
of the members of the Hindu Pro- 
gressive Party later on followed his 
example. 

It is characteristic of Mr. Puri 
that he does not believe doing 
things by halves and always pursues 
his plans to their logical conclusion. 
When he came to the Opposition 
benches, he opposed the Unionist 
Ministry tooth and nail. He made 
vigorous arid fighting speeches in 
condemnation of the “ Black Bills,” 
as he called them, and put up a 
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valiant fight in defence of the non- 
agriculturiats. His criticism of the 
Government was ruthless. He gave 
blows right and left, neither giving 
nor seeking quarters. He did not 
confine his opposition to the Agrarian 
Bills merely to his speeches on the 
floor of the House. Outside it, he also 
led a vigorous opposition and took 
an active part in the formation of 
the Non-Agricultural Association. 
He attended almost all the confer- 
ences that were held under its 
auspices throughout the province, 
and also presided at one of them 
at Ballabgarh, in Gurgaon District. 

Besides all this, Mr. Puri has 
also been taking a keen interest in 
the business life of our province. 
He has been connected with two of 
the most successful commercial 
institutions of our province, the 
T^iinjab National Bank Ltd., 
Lahore (the premier Indian Bank of 
our province) whose notable Direc- 
tor he has been since 1922 and the 
Sunlight of India Insurance Co., Ltd; 
Lahore, which he along with Mr. 
Bhim Snin Sachar, M.L.A., founded 
in 1932. He is of the opinion that 
in Industrialisation lies the future 
prosperity of our province. He 
feels that the crisis in the form of 
market depression and unemployment 
that is bound to come immediately 
the present war is over, can only be 
met successfully by opening fresh 
avenues of income for our youngmen. 

Mr. Puri belongs to one of the 
most notable families of this pro- 
vince. His father, R. B. Lala 
Brij Lai Puri, is one of the leading 
advocates and a prominent citizen 
of this province. His elder brother, 
Lt.-Col. M. L. Puri, is well-known 
on account of his professional 


achievements. It would be of 
interest to mention here that Col. 
Puri was taken as a prisoner in the 
last Great War by the Turks and was 
released on the termination of 
hostilities, after which he returned 
to India, full of honours. He had 
retired from service for the last two 
years, but he again volunteered and 
is now on active service. Mr. 
Y. R. Puri, his nephew, is a distin- 
guished industrialist of this province. 
Mr. Shambhu Lai Puri, the younger 
brother of R. B. Lala Mukand Lai 
Puri, is a Director of the Reserve 
Bank of India and is a Barrister-at- 
law, rising into prominence. His 
only son, Mr. Kanwa^^aj Puri, 
B.A., LL.B., is now Officer Incharge 
of the Sunlight of India Insurance 
Co., Ltd., Lahore. 

A gentleman with unassuming 
manners and familiar bearing, Mr. 
Puri creates friends for himself and 
knows how to retain their affection 
and regards. In times of difficulty he 
stands faithfully by his friends and 
colleagues. Sober and steady by 
habit, but daring and dashing in act- 
ion, he knows how to create opportu- 
nities and take full advantage of them . 

After his election in 1937, his 
name was prominently mentioned 
in the Press as a likely Hindu 
Minister in the Sikandar Cabinet. 
Recently before the retirement of 
Sir Douglas Young, Chief Justice of 
the Lahore High Court, it was re- 
ported that he was being considered 
for a vacancy on the Bench. If the 
needful had been done, it wouJd have 
amounted to recognition of a deserv- 
ing merit. But it is doubtful whether 
he himself would have liked to ex- 
change his lucrative practice and 
public career for a seat on the Bench. 
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Staja Manendm, MaJth. 

(By N. B. Sen ft Ram Lai Tara.) 


EVEN a casual visitor to Diwan 
Bahadur Raja Narendra Nath can- 
not tail to notice- one beautifully 
bound book which is always lying 
near him at his table. If you look 
at it more carefully you will find 
that it is the famous book, ^^Chiefs 
and Families of Note in the Punjab'^ 
by Sir Griflfin and Colonel Massy, 
revised under the orders of the 
Punjab Government in 1909 by Mr. 
(now Sir) H. D. Craik, 1. C. S. who 
was till recently Governor of this 
province. This book is very dear 
to Raja Sahib for it contains a brief 
history of his illustrious forefathers 
who had distinguished themselves 
for their loyalty to their respective 
masters and had risen in the esti- 
mation of both the rulers and the 
ruled, on account of their flexibility, 
adaptability and political sagacity. 
They held, in succession, high and 
responsible offices of State and 
always justified the confidence re- 
posed in them by their masters. It 
is, therefore, in the fitness of things 
that a brief account of their achieve- 
ments may be given before 
reviewing the life and work of 
Raja Narendra Nath — the Grand 
Old Man of the Punjab. 

Pandit Kishan Dass. 

The family history of Raja 
Narendra Nath can be easily traced 
back to his great-great grandfather, 


Pt. Kishan Dass, who spent the 
earlier days of his life in Kashmir 
till this state was conquered by 
Ahmed Shah Abdali in 1752. With 
the advent of Muslims in this 
“Paradise on Earth“ constant 
torture of the Hindus began and 
they were subjected to various 
disabilities with the result that most 
of them preferred to migrate to 
the plains in search of peaceful 
.abodes. Pt. Kishan Dass was also 
compelled by circumstances to 
leave his hearth and home, and 
seek his fortune elsewhere. He 
came to Delhi and being a good 
scholar succeeded in getting, under 
the Mughal Rulers a modest job 
which he held till his death. 

Diwan Ganga Ram. 

Ganga Ram was the only son of 
Pt. Kishan Dass. He was born at 
Rampur, near Benares; but the date 
of his birth is not known. While 
quite young he joined the service 
of the Maharaja of Gwaliar, who 
placed him under some French 
officers for training in military and 
political affairs. Being intelligent, 
he learnt his job quickly and was 
deputed by the State to collect 
tributes and draw up treaties with 
the neighbouring allied states. 
Slowly his reputation as a diplo- 
matic and shrewd officer crossed 
the Sutlej and reached Maharaja 
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Ranjit Singh who invited him to 
Lahore. Ganga Ram was highly 
pleased at this turn of fortune 
and immediately proceeded to 
Lahore with a vessel of Ganga-jal 
to present it to the Maharaja, 
probably as a token of loyalty to 
his new master. Ranjit Singh was 
very much pleased with his manners 
at the Court and placed him at the 
charge of the Military Office and 
made him the Keeper of the Seal. 
The Diwan effected great improve- 
ments in the system of keeping 
Military Accounts and won the 
admiration of the Maharaja. Diwan 
Ganga Ram is said to have 
brought with him a band of friends 
and followers whom he succeeded 
in fixing up here and there in the 
State, In 1821, he was at the height 
of his power being made Adminis- 
trator of the country about Gujrat. 
Diwan Ganga Ram had no son. 
So he adopted his wife's nephew 
as a son^ He died in 1826. 

Diwan Ajodhia Prathad. 

Diwan Ajodhia Prashad, the 
adopted son of Diwan Ganga Ram, 
was given good education and sound 
training in various fields of activities. 
He was sent to the Military School 
in Kashmir at Rs. 1000 p. m. 
but later on was recalled to Lahore 
to serve as a medium of conrimuni- 
cation between the Maharaja and 
his European Generals, Ventura and 
Allard, who had come all the way 
from France to join as Commanders 
of the Special Forces of Maharaja 
Ranjit Singh. 

In 1831 Ajodhia Prashad had the 
distinction of being sent to meet 
Lt. Burnes, who was on his way 
from Bombay with a present of a 


team of cart horses, a stallion and 
four mares and a carriage for 
Maharaja Ranjit Singh from the 
King of England who was, for 
obvious reasons, anxious to win 
the confidence and goodwill of 
the great Sikh Ruler before trying 
to put into execution the schemes 
of the British statesmen, towards 
his mighty Kingdom. 

Diwan Ajodhia Prashad several 
times held complete command of 
the State Forces during the tempo- 
rary absence of the French Generals 
and thus became popular with 
them. He waS always sympathetic 
to the soldiers, who were in turn 
loyal and sincere to him. During the 
troubled administration of Raja 
Hira Singh, when Mutiny was 
threatened, Diwan Ajodhia Prashad 
displayed rare courage and resource- 
fulness. His skill in handling the 
Army was much admired and an 
increment of Rs. 3000 p m. was 
given to hiiti along with a jagir in 
Hafizabad District. 

Later on Ajodhia Prashad was 
appointed Commissioner in con- 
junction with Captain Abbott— the 
British Representative. Being a 
shrewd judge of men and affairs 
he clearly foresaw the rising 
power of the Britishers who were 
slowly and steadily building edi- 
fice on the ruins of the Sikh 
Empire. So the Diwan changed 
his tactics and in order to create a 
better career for himself “showed 
the greatest courtesy and attention 
to Captain Abbott*’. This volun- 
tary co-operation brought him in 
the good books of the new 
Rulers of the Punjab, who now 
began to consider hiiA a 
trust^ and tried “friend." In 
April 184^, immediately after the 
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annexation of the Punjab, he was 
appointed to take charge of young 
Maharaja Daleep Singh along with 
another British Officer whose trust 
and confidence he secured by being 
loyal to their cause only. 

All this did not go in vain. Sir 
Robert Montgomery, the then Lt 
Governor of the Punjab, succeeded 
in getting him a life pension of 
of Rs. 7500 and the Supreme Court 
in 1852 sanctioned Ks. 1000 of this 
pension being upheld in perpetuity. 
Again the British Government 
in recognition of his loyal 
services not only appointed him 
an Honorary Magistrate of Lahore 
but also granted him 1200 acres 
of land which was named after 
him as “Ajodhiapur.” Khilats 
were also bestowed upon the Diwan 
who died in 1870, full of honours. 

Diwan Baij Nath. 

Diwan Baij Nath, the father of 
Raja Narendra Nath, was the only 
son of his illustrious father, Diwan 
Ajodhia Prashad, who by his skill 
and diplomacy snatched power and 
prestige from his various masters 
in succession. Diwan Baij Nath 
started life under the shadow of 
the greatness of his father, in 
whose lifetime he commenced 
training for official life in the 
office of Major Abbott, Deputy 
Commissioner of Hazara, and was 
made a Tehsildar one year after 
Mutiny. Four years later he was 
brought to Lahore as an Extra 
Assistant Commissioner. At the 
instance of his father Pt. Baij Nath 
resigned but was immediately 
made an Honorary E.A.C. and was 
later on raised to the position of an 


Assistant Commissioner in 1873. 

Next year his services were lent 
to the Kapurthala State, but he 
had to vacate his seat within a 
year to make room for a British 
officer. The Diwan proceeded 
thence on a pilgrimage to Kangra 
and was on his way back to Lahore 
when he had an attack of cholera 
and died after a brief illness on 
the 18th August, 1875. 

Diwan Baij Nath married 
thrice. His second wife bore him 
his only son, Narendra Nath. 
Born in 1864, he is still going 
strong even at the ripe age of about 
80 and works harder than many a 
youngman of to-day. His character 
sketch is given below. 

For the last two decades 
Diwan Bahadur Raja Narendra 
Nath has been the stern sentinel of 
the Hindu interests in the Punjab. 
P>er since his retirement from the 
Provincial Civil Service, he has been 
in the thick of the battle, valiantly 
fighting for the cause that he holds 
so dear. Age has not withered him. 
With his frail figure he has rushed 
along on grounds, where men with 
stouter limbs have hesitated to tread. 
Though ripe in age he possesses a 
young heart and the furious whirl 
of his primal energy is almost a 
legend. 

No doubt, Provincial Autonomy 
has given a lot of power to the 
popular representatives, but the 
present policy of the men in power 
who think in terms of Class-ism and 
Communalism, in preference to 
Nationalism, which leads to the 
greatest good of the greatest number, 
has let loose on the Hindus a hoard 
of intricate problems, which directly 
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affect their very existence as a mino- 
rity in the Punjab. Instead of atten- 
ding to them collectively and trying 
to find a way out of the maze, 
they have failed to rise up to the 
occasion and have shown a complete 
lack of political shrewdness, in not 
realising fully the extreme delicacy 
of the situation. Torn asunder by 
a thousand differences of cult and 
creed and groping in the dark on 
account of the absence of any ray 
of light, that only united action can 
bring, they are scattered like a pack 
of cards on a bridge-table. To bind 
them together into a homogeneous 
band, seems tc be an almost impos- 
sible task on account of the in- 
surmountable difficulties that block 
the way and consequently the task 
of protecting the Hindu interests 
falls heavily on the shoulders of a 
few individuals whom popular 
enthusiasm has never carried off 
their feet. Raja Narendra Nath is 
one of the unquestioned leaders of 
this small band of zealous workers. 
This band, too, alas ! does not seem 
to be sufficiently united now. 

During the last two decades 
the political atmosphere has under- 
gone violent changes and with it has 
changed the creeds and policies of 
men and parties; but Raja Sahib has 
changed without changing. There 
may be a change in his methods but 
the ideal and the goal remains the 
same. He has been much criticised 
for the co-operation that he gave to 
the Unionist Party and there are 
some who even charge him with 
breach of faith, but the cold reason- 
ing of his, admits of no such charges 
and his now famous theory of ‘‘the 
kite with a bunch of diamonds" has 
not been refuted up to this time by 
even his worst critics. It was on this 


theory that he acted when he gave a 
chance to Sir Sikandar to translate 
his tall promises of acting as a 
Punjabee for the good of the 
Punjabees irrespective of class, creed 
or colour, into action ; but when he 
found that he was treading on 
grounds that were quite different 
from what he had painted before 
he assumed office, he broke asunder 
all old ties, stood unshakingly for 
the Hindu cause and threw the 
membership of the assembly in 
utter disgust. 

He lives and moves in an 
atmosphere that admits of no senti- 
ments. His statesmanship is not 
swayed by any notions of prestige. 
He sees facts in their naked realities. 
Poetic flights into the realms of 
Utopia hold no charms for him and 
his mercilessly icy contempt for the 
dreamer and the idealist, who flutter 
in the air but seek to solve the 
problems of this solid earth; is res- 
ponsible in no small df^gree for his 
pride of will and polite scorn of 
impractical men. 

He is perhaps the most mis- 
understood man in the Province. 
This is so because Raja Narendra 
Nath in public, and Raja Narendra 
Nath in private are conflicting perso- 
nalities. The public at large knows 
only the former and as such does not 
know him sufficiently well to form a 
correct opinion of him. His exterior 
is cold, stiff and sardonic. When 
you see him sitting straight and 
hard, you feel that he is making the 
atmosphere chilly. His well-trim- 
med and pointed patriarchal beard 
at once gives the impression of 
autocratic masterfulness. He seems 
to have come from another planet 
where he has been living in glorious 
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isolation, detached from crowds. 
This isolation coupled with his 
extraordinary self-relislnce and self- 
complacence is misunderstood for 
an imperious nature and aristocratic 
wilfulness. 

Democracy dislikes autocrats 
and men of inelastic disposition. It 
wants flexible leadership that is 
amenable to the popular will. What- 
ever the greatest numbers shout 
with the greatest noise is the will 
of the people, and that must lead 
the leaders. They must not speak 
but with the voice of the crowd 
and they must not act but with the 
might of the mob. That alone is 
the royal road to popular leader- 
ship. That is mob mentality and it 
is on the shoulders of the mob that 
democracy rests. 

The most successful demo- 
cratic leader is he who says what 
everybody is thinking, without let- 
ting anybody know what he himself 
thinks. No wonder that Sir Hadha 
Krishnan, the world renowned philo- 
spher- has been constrained to re- 
mark in his book ‘‘Kalki” that demo- 
cracy is not so much for the good of 
mankind as it is for the satisfaction 
of mankind; and satisfaction is a 
relative term that might mean any- 
thing or nothing at all. 

With his solitary and self-re- 
liant mind, Raja Narendra Nath 
cannot be popular with the crowds. 
He relies too much on himself and 
his own arguments. His extraordi- 
nary self-confidence places a screen 
between him and the crowds so that 
the one cannot understand the other. 
He has never appealed to the mob. 
In it he has no confidence. States- 
men lead men, but politicians suffer 
themselves to be led by them. Raja 


Narendra Nath belongs to the for- 
mer category. He does not humour 
the mob nor does he acknowledge 
its sway. His passiveness is miscon- 
strued as his active defiance of the 
people’s will, but he prefers to go all 
his own way irrespective of what the 
crowds think of him. 

When pinned to an opinion 
he is immovable as a rock. Do 
whatever you like, he wouldn’t be 
dislodged from the position that he 
has taken up. To argue with him is 
to argue with a sledge hammer. His 
tenacity puts you at your wits ends. 
He is silent and still, but it is the 
stillness of a man who never doubts 
himself. How can he hold any 
charm for the crowd ? 

As long as he remained in- 
side the Assembly he commanded 
the respect of the friend and the 
foe alike. Members agreed with him 
and they differed from him but 
there was no one who ever with- 
held the tribute that was by com- 
mon consent due to the Nestor of 
the Punjab Assembly. Whenever he 
intervened in a debate, the entire 
house was hushed into reverential 
silence, for all knew that he would 
give food for thought. There was 
no sentiment, but deep thought in 
his discourses. He neither argued 
nor tried to convince, but in grave 
tones he gave his own con.sidered 
thoughts. 

He is always confident that 
his ideas are correct and expects you 
to accept them as such without 
much ado. Whenever he wants to 
emphasise any point he gesticulates 
with hi- arms and frail fingers. His 
speeches*are not meant for the heart; 
they are for the head. 
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But in private life he is quite 
different. He laughs, he cracks 
jokes and talks with voluminous 
geniality. In the expression of the 
views he is cordial, honest and frank. 
The mask of cold exterior that he 
wears so commandingly in the 
public is set aside and you find that 
he is a store-house of good humour. 
He would talk and discuss all sorts 
of things with you. With an over- 
bearing nature, which is the result of 
a long and successful official career, 
he possesses wonderful tolerance 
that can accommodate the point of 
view of even those who are poles 
asunder to him. He hears with 
good grace the criticism of even 
those who are directly under his 
sway. They know that he can 


appreciate the thursts that are gfven 
without malice and in good faith. 
He hates nobody and loves nobody 
simply for his opinions. But it is a 
pity that only a few men know him 
at close quarters, and hence it is 
that he is misunderstood and even 
mis- judged. Remove the screen of 
misunderstanding and he would 
emerge out a gentleman of sterling 
worth and unflinching integrity. 
When the history of the Punjab 
politics comes to be written by 
some future historian the name of 
Raja Narendra Nath would be 
recorded as one of the most outstand- 
ing personalities of the province, 
whose honesty, integrity and sinceri- 
ty remained unapplauded for want 
of popular advertisement. 
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3^fiai Stcvimcuuuid, 

(By Pt. Ram Lai Tara, B.A., LL.B.) 


Of all the different types of 
courage, the courage to be unpopu- 
lar is the most rare. Even to 
those who renounce riches, career, 
luxury and all that is dear to man 
it is difficult to resist the craving, 
for popularity. On it human nature 
feeds its vanity. It is the sweet 
reward of sacrifice and inpetus 
that urges man to action. Its love 
is the weakness of the great and 
the ambition of those who other- 
wise become unambitious. The re- 
nunciation of popularity in order 
to court unpi)pularity, therefore, is 
the noblest sacrifice that one can 
make for a cause and judged by 
this standard, Bhai Parmanand 
stands as a class in himself. Shaken, 
broken but unbeaten, when he 
emerged out from behind the bars 
of the Andaman jail, a thin, lean, 
tottering figure, almost a bundle of 
bones, through the intervention of 
that angel amongst Englishmen, the 
late Rev. C. F. Andrews; he found 
the country quite different from one 
that he had left behind when he 
was sentenced to death, a sentence 
that was later on commuted to 
that of life imprisonment in the 
Lahore Conspiracy Case as a rebel, 
a leader of scditionist group who 
had conspired to overthrow His 
Majesty’s Government in India as 
by law established. 

Like a number of his other con- 
temporaries who later on shone in 


the political arena with glorious 
lustre, he too began as an Arya 
Samajist worker. When the Hindus 
in South Africa requested Mahatma 
Hans Raj to send them some in- 
spiring Hindu Missionary in order 
to organise them and infuse into 
them the spirit of Hindudom, his 
unerring eye fell on Bhai Parma- 
nand, who was at that time work- 
ing as a Professor in the D. A. V. 
College, Lahore. None except 
Bhai Permanand can do this 
work ” remarked the Mahatma in a 
meeting of the .Cpllege staff and 
the latter agreed to go abroad in 
deference to his chief’s wishes. 
He had by this time built a repu- 
tation for himself as a man with a 
mission and possessed of considerable 
historical knowledge, by the publi- 
cation of his History of India, in 
which he exploded many a historical 
myth that had been bluing the 
vision of the students of History. 
He visited East Africa and South 
Africa enfolding the beauties of 
Hinduism and carrying the message 
of hope from house to house. As a 
result of his mission, there was a 
considerable awakening amongst 
the Hindus. In South Africa he 
came in touch with Mahatma 
Gandhi and stayed with him as his 
guest for some weeks. 

From thence he was called to 
England by L. Lajpat Rai but 
L. Rajpat Rai had left by the time 
he arrived in England. 
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On his return to Lahore he 
became the centre of public interest 
on account of a sensational search 
of his house by the Punjab Police 
during which, it is alleged, some 
incriminating documents were dis- 
covered. The real thing was that 
his house was occupied in his 
absence abroad, by S. Ajit Singh, 
Soofi Amba Parshad and others, 
who were suspected of plotting a 
revolution. The secret leaked out 
and they having got a scent of this 
disappeared, leaving the doors of 
his house locked. Bhai Ji who was 
ignorant of all this came back and 
unsuspectingly occupied this house. 
He was arrested, tried and called 
upon to furnish security for good 
behaviour for a period of three 
years. 

In order to save those who had 
stood as sureties for him, from un- 
necessary anxiety and harrasment ; 
he resolved once again to go abroad 
for this period. He visited Trinidad, 
and British Guiana in South 
America, again carrying the message 
of Hindutva which was the fire of 
his blood. L. Hardayal was living 
as a recluse in the French Colony 
of Mortnique, to which place Bhai 
Ji wended his way on receiving a 
message from the great and myste- 
rious Lala. To be in touch with 
him was to incur the fire and suspi- 
cion of the bureaucracy in India. 
Hardayal later on became the 
founder of the Ghaddar Party in 
America which sent thousands of 
Sikhs and others to India on the 
out break of the last World War in 
order, it is alleged, to create a revo- 
lution in the country. Bhai Ji, who 
had obtained the coveted Doctorate 
of Psychology from an American 
University during his stay there, and 


had also got sufficient training in 
Pharmaceutical work, had by this 
time returned to Lahore and started 
manufacturing chemicals and drugs 
on a small scale. But even in this 
innocent occupation the bureaucracy 
smelt rats. “They say that he is 
manufacturing drugs ; but God 
alone knows what he is manufactur- 
ing in reality’' remarked Sir Micheal 
O’Dwyer, one of the most reaction- 
ary Lieut.-Governors that this un- 
fortunate Province has ever had; 
talking about Bhai Parmanand to 
Hon'ble R.B. L. Ram Saran Dass, 
a noted member of the Punjab 
Council in those ill-fated days. 

Along with the large scale arrests 
of those who had arrived from 
America, Bhai Ji too was clapped 
behind the prison bars, as an active 
member of the Ghaddar Party, the 
object of which was to upset His 
Majesty’s Government in India by 
means of revolutionary methods. 
Defence of India Act was enacted to 
arrest him. After a prolonged trial, 
during which his History of India 
was adduced in evidence to show 
his “revolutionary” spirit and ten- 
dencies, Bhai Parmanand was 
along with some others sentenced 
to death for “waging war against 
the King". This was later on 
changed into a life sentence and he 
was transported to Andamans, 
about the hardships of which he 
gives a vivid and heart-breaking 
picture in his b< ok entitled “My life 
story”. The miseries of the Jail 
life there, proved unbearable to him 
and he resolved to end his life by 
going on a hunger-strike. But his 
case was represented to the Govern- 
ment by Rev. C. F. Andrews, as 
referred to above, who convinced of 
his innocence, fought hard for him. 
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He met the new Governor of the 
Punjab and was ultimately success- 
ful in obtaining his release. 

In his absence the situation had 
changed. Glittering with the laurels 
that he had won, as the leader of 
the Satyagraha movement in South 
Africa, which had brought General 
Smuts to his knees and forced him 
to become a party to the now- 
famous Gandhi-Smuts agreement ; 
Mahatma Gandhi had returned to 
his Motherland with a reputation 
that had preceded him to the 
shores of India, the teeming millions 
of which, hungry for a dynamic 
leadership, begin in a short time, 
to look upto this mysterious mystic 
for redemption and deliverance. 
The Anti-Rowlatt Act agitation, 
which culminated in the Jallianwala 
Bagh massacre, had brought about 
in the country a wide political 
awakening and the masses whose 
fond hopes of political advancement 
aroused as a result of the high- 
sounding declarations of the British 
Statesmen, promising them equality 
and freedom, had been dashed to 
the ground by the policy of repres- 
sion, that synchronised with the 
successful termination of the World 
War ; were simmering with discon- 
tent and disappointment. A shrewd 
politician and a skilful agitator 
that he was, Mahatma Gandhi see- 
ing his opportunity and taking time 
by the forelock, with one bold stride 
became the central figure of political 
India. He gave up his clothes as a 
mark of sympathy for the poor of 
the country, and preached the 
doctrine of Ahimsa, self-renunciation 
and self-suffering. All this was 
novel to the masses. They were in 
need of a deliverer and they thought 
he had come. So completely did he 


capture the imagination of the 
people that wherever he went he 
was greeted and accepted as the 
embodiment of India’s aspirations 
and a symbol of its untold suffer- 
ings. Countless stories of his mystic 
powers and super-human resources 
circulated amongst the uneducated 
and the illiterate had strengthened 
the confidence of the masses in him. 
They had discovered their guide, 
friend and philosopher. Immense 
was his hold on them. **Fill the Jails” 
cried he and the old and young vied 
with one another in becoming ‘His 
Majesty’s guests’. England stood 
aghast. India was electrified with 
expectancy. Behind him was the 
force of the entire country ; before 
him was the might of the British 
Empire and exalted was the goal 
that he had to attain. Great though 
he was ; the magnitude of his task 
made his step falter. To make his 
sure hold on the masses of India 
doubly sure, he yoked the question 
of Khilafat — a purely religious pro- 
blem of the Muslims which had 
nothing to do with the politics of 
India — to the questions of India’s 
political emancipation and made 
Hindu-Muslim unity a sine qua non 
of the attainment of these goals. 

Swift as a hawk the Bureaucracy 
pounced upon their opportunity and 
took the fullest advantage of this 
false move. Fanatical flames were 
fanned, the Khilafat question was 
settled and Muslims were weaned 
away from the National movement. 
Hindu-Muslim unity vanished into 
thin air. There were communal 
riots throughout the country. Un- 
told atrocities were perpetrated on 
the Hindus and diabolical were the 
deeds committed by the fanatics. 
The Hindus were disgraced, looted 
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and killed. The Congress looked 
upon all this with a stone-hearted 
indifference and pathetic helpless- 
ness. It did not lift its little finger 
to help the aggrieved Hindus lest it 
be dubbed a communal body. And 
to add insult to injury their Boards 
of Enquiry made white-washing 
reports holding the bleeding Hindu 
equally guilty with the blood thirsty 
fanatic and repeating its meaning- 
less slogan of Hindu-Muslim unity. 
Why should the blood of a few 
Hindus and the dishonour of a 
few women be allowed to stand in 
the way of the glorious march 
towards the Temple of Liberty, the 
progress of which was expected to 
be retarded, if spade was called a 
spade and so the tempest blew and 
the tide rose submerging all such 
tiny considerations. 

Bhai Parmanand saw It all. 
On his release he had found the 
non-cooperation movement in full 
swing. On the advice of Mahatma 
Gandhi, he took over the charge of 
National education in the Punjab, 
and worked as Chancellor of Kaumi- 
Vidyapith in an honorary capacity 
for more than 5 years. How could 
he in whose veins ran the blood of 
Bhai Moti Dass, the hero who was 
cut bit by bit and limb by limb; but 
did not renounce Hinduism, bear 
the sight of Hindutva being sacrific- 
ed at the altar of Pseudo-National- 
ism. He was touched to the quick 
and the blood of the glorious 
martyr boiled within him. He did 
not care for his broken health, did 
not wait to have his well-earned 
respite ; but like the glorious Bhima 
who had faced the rising waters of 
the Ganges and changed its course ; 
he leapt forward, unaided and all 
alone and stamped his foot at the 
rising tide of Pseudo-Nationalism. 


“Halt** cried he, “this procession of 
cant shall be allowed to proceed no 
further**. And mercilessly did he 
tear the cloaks of sham and present- 
ed the true facts in their naked 
reality. He minced no matters but 
with a dauntless courage charged 
the triumphant standard bearers of 
Pseudo-nationalism with the grue- 
some Clime of carrying Hindutva 
bound hand and foot in order to 
sacrifice it at the altar of false gods. 
He indignantly protested against 
the Hindus being made scape goats 
in this inglorious manner. 

That was the turning point in his 
life. There were two roads open be- 
fore him. On one side there were 
cheers of the crowds, triumphant pro- 
cessions, cries of “Jai** and the joys 
of popularity, but in return for all this 
he had to kill his conscience, gag 
his tongue and witness the treacher- 
ous betrayal of the Hindus, unmov- 
ed and unaffected. On the others 
hand there were hisses, tears, un- 
popularity, abuses and all that love 
of Hinduism entailed at that time. 
The choice was between popular 
leadership and the thorny path of 
supreme sacrifice. True to the 
traditions of his family and loyal to 
the faith of his forefathers, he re- 
nunciated a brilliant political career, 
unquestioned leadership of the 
Punjab and an alluring future. He 
chose the path of suffering, sighs 
and sibilance. 

The cumulated fury of the forces 
of Pseudo-nationalism burst on his 
head with a violent crash. Who 
was he to raise a discardant cry 
while the entire leadership of the 
land was with one voice shouting 
victory to the Congress? How did 
he dare to differ from the united 
resolve of a nation? Crush him. 
Punish him for his unforgivable 
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insolence. Grind him down with 
everlasting infamy, so that his 
example might create awe into the 
hearts of others who did not see eye 
to eye with the custodians of the 
so-called nationalism. That was 
the demand. But little did they 
know the man they had to deal with 
and the mettle of which he was 
made. It is easier to move the 
Himalaya from its base, than to 
make Bhai Parmanand budge 
from the resolve that he makes. 
They hurled insults at him, covered 
him with abuse and used every un- 
dignified contrivance to which dis- 
appointed mobs resort to intimidate 
those who do not fall into line with 
them. He remained unmoved and 
unaffected and treated all such 
moves with the contempt they de- 
served. Countless were the stories 
circulated to discredit him in the 
eyes of the people, but he hurled 
defiance at all those who lowered 
themselves to such base designs. 
He was called mad. Yes he was 
mad, mad with the love of Hindutva 
and mad for the uplift of Hinduism. 
Unless one becomes mad with an 
idea, it is impossible to attain the 
ideal. And mad indeed was Bhai 
Parmanand, mad at the treacher- 
ous betrayal of the Hindus. Little 
did he care for the jeers and hisses 
of the crowd. He lifted the banner 
of Hindutva unruffled and unaffected 
by the storms that burst upon him. 
Against his panoplied self-compla- 
cency the lance of abuse broke in 
vain. 

All alone had he lifted the 
banner of revolt, but as sanity dawn- 
ed and the things began to reveal 
themselves in their naked realities, 
such eminent personalities as Pandit 
Madan Mohan Malviya, L. Lajpat 
Rai, Swami Shraddhanand, Dr. 
Moonje, Mr. Jaykar and a host of 


others realised the truth and ’ nobili- 
ty of his mission. They came and 
joined him repeating his slogans. 
The movement of Hindu Mahasabha 
gathered great momentum and even 
eclipsed the so-called National orga- 
nisations. That was a tribute to 
the foresight and wisdom of one 
who had stood like a rock amidst a 
hundred tornadoes of Pseudo-nation- 
alism when scores of others even 
more eminent than him, had given 
way before their furious gusts. 

But soon the situation changed. 
An All-white Commission set up by 
the late Earl of Birkenhead, the then 
Secretary of State for India produc- 
ed a commotion throughout the 
lengths and breadths of the country 
and a wave of resentment submerg- 
ed all. To add insult to injury the 
noble Earl challenged India to 
formulate a united demand. Touch- 
ed to the quick and in order to give 
a united reply to the British Bureau- 
cracy, a movement for formulating 
a Constitution having the backing 
of all the different shades of opinion 
in the country was started and one 
by one all those who had come to 
his side drifted away from him, 
being carried of their feet by the 
flood of public opinion. But like 
the Polar star he alone stood cons- 
tant, while stars of even greater 
lustre changed their course and 
there he stands up to this day un- 
moved and unchanged, an inspiring 
example of constancy and steadfast- 
ness. There is hardly another 
leader in the country who can 
compare with him in unshakable and 
unflinching devotion to a cause with 
such unwavering tenacity. And 
after all this is an undoubted source 
of consolation and happiness for 
him to see that the new theories of 
the Muslim League have helped to 
disillusion the Congress leaders 
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and brought home to them the 
fallacy of gaining Swarajya by 
means of Hindu Muslim unity. 

Undemonstrative, unassertive and 
unaggressive, he at the first sight 
gives you the impression of an 
aggressively ordinary man of home- 
ly qualities, with no touch of conspi- 
cuousness. Calm and unruffled he 
sits in his house on the Shish Mahal 
Road on an uncovered charpoy 
basking in the winter mid-day sun ; 
an unassuming figure of extra-ordi- 
nary simplicity and renunciation. He 
has the bearing of a weary man 
tired and disappointed with life; but 
the latent lightning that fingers 
behind the seemingly lustreless 
eyes, which flashes to purpose, 
reveals the master mind that lurks 
behind an otherwise un-impressive 
exterior. Defiant and irreconcil- 
able he flares up at the mere idea of 
lowering the power and prestige of 
the Hindus and the policy of the 
present day Pseudo-nationalists who 
have failed to think and act as 
Hindus and against which he has 
waged a relentless war giving and 
receiving no quarter, opposed even 
by those for whose sake he staked 
and sacrificed his all ; has made him 
a strange haunting figure of unrest 
and indignation. Hindutva and 
no other damned nonsense is the 
creed of his life, and he has burnt 
all his boats to do and die for the 
holy cause. Whether a thing is 
good or bad for the Hindus as such, 
is the only touch-stone on which he 
tests every proposal and he rejects 
it or accepts it according to that test 
alone. No other considerations 
weigh with this man of iron resolve, 
whose unflinching devotion to the 
cause that he holds so dear and 
from which he knows no deviation, 
is often mistaken for stubbornness 


and obstinacy. He possesses the 
fixity of a fanatic and the sombre 
frenzy of the Darweish of the Desert. 
But his faith is neither blind nor 
devoid of reason ; for he possesses a 
very analytical mind that goes deep 
down below the surface of things, 
weighs all pros and cons of a problem 
and arrives at conclusions guided by 
pure reason shorn of all sham and 
sentiment. His mind is guileless 
but sharp and shrewd so that he 
can’t bear any cant or hypocracy. 
Falsity withers in his presence. 
Plain, honest and blunt, he does not 
hesitate to call spade a spade. No 
considerations of propriety or polite- 
ness stand in his way of stating 
plain truths in plain outspoken 
language; and the courage of his 
conviction makes him speak out 
whatever is in his mind without any 
hesitation or reserve. Accommodat- 
ing to the extreme, he is uncompro- 
mising and unbendable on questions 
of principle and where personalities 
and principles clash, he drops the 
former like ballast from the hold 
without pain and without regret. 
Even the smallest thing that clashes 
with his fundamental principles is 
sufficient to make him part company 
with his closest co-workers. His 
extreme touchiness in this respect 
is often mistaken, by those who have, 
not studied him from close quarters 
for intolerance and lack of spirit of 
co-operation. Call it what you will, 
on the questions of principles which 
he has evolved regarding his conduct 
so far as his mission of Hindu Re- 
naissance is concerned, he is uncom- 
promising and defiant. He lives 
and moves in a world of his own 
creation, a world of Hindutva and 
no considerations of expediency 
ever persuade him to emerge out of 
it even for a short while. It is, there- 
fore, that if you agree with him he 
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goes down like milk; but if you dis- 
agree, the ginger is gloriously hot in 
the mouth. It is rather difficult to 
know him with a superficial study 
with which he appears to be a man 
of moods. Sometimes all smiles 
and tolerance at others shcrt-rtemper- 
ed, rigid and extremely difficult to 
deal with, but below these seemingly 
different qualities expressing hetero- 
geneousness run under-currents of 
harmony, that ensure plain sailing 
even amongst a thousand tempests 
and hundreds of storms. 

Those who have the privilege to 
know him from the very beginning 
tell that a distinct change has come 
over him since his incarceration, 
before which he was extremely 
courteous, polite and tolerant. Full 
of jokes and joy his hilarity was a 
great attraction for his friends who 
flocked to him for fun and joviality. 
They even say that when he return- 
ed from the Andamans he warned 
his friends of the change that had 
come over him. It may be, that the 
hardships that he had to undergo 
there, the vicissitudes through which 
he had to pass and the untold suffer- 
ings of a devoted wife who in his 
abserxe was deserted by even his 
best friends and left destitute in the 
arms of fate, to live or die unaided 
and neglected ; might have made a 
deep impression on him, and shaken 
his trust and faith in human nature, 
as he revealed in his touching letter 
to her, which' she received shortly 
before her death. But whatever be 
the cause, one cannot fail to detect 
a subtle bearing of aloofness about 
him, which makes him keep'detached 
from the rest of the world and 
there always lurks a subdued 
feeling of disappointment that 
damps the atmosphere, even inspite 
of the fiery enthusiasm for the Hindu 
cause, with which he permeates it. 


He entertains feeling of just griev- 
ance against the Hindus themselves 
for whose sake he has sacrificed so 
much and at w^hose hands he has 
suffered the most. Probably from 
no quarter has opposition to him 
been so stubborn as from these 
ignorant people, whose idealism and 
sentimentalism blind their vision 
and blur their gaze, so that instead 
of facing realities and coming to 
grips with hard facts, they prefer to 
grope in the dark aiming at ideals 
and perspiring for the unachievable. 
Their idealistic tendencies and weak- 
ness to appear just, make them un- 
just to those who serve them. 
They would suspect and kick at 
those whose hearts are full of 
affection for them and who are 
ready to die for their cause ; but 
would hug those to their breasts in 
all confidence and trust, who have 
daggers concealed under their sleeves, 
to plunge at their hearts at the first 
opportunity. This perverted menta- 
lity which they seek to hide behind 
high-sounding shibboleths and elusive 
axioms threatens to be a fatal im- 
pediment in the way ot their eman- 
cipation, an object for which Bhai Ji 
has worked and lived. And it is 
this that fills him with disappoint- 
ment and distrust which give to him 
an aloof bearing; but behind an 
outwardly cold exterior there lies an 
extremely human heart ; throbbing 
with loftiest emotions. 

Devotedly loved by his friends 
and strongly hated by his enemies, 
he has been a much discussed man 
with a number of controversies 
raging around him ; but long after 
these currents and cross-currents 
with which the path of a public man 
of eminence is always beset, are put 
at rest with the passing of time ; will 
the name of Bhai Parmanand be 
remembered and revered as the 
Father of Hindu Renaissance. 



iRJB, £. fftam Sman StoA, 

(By Mr. P. D. Saggi, B.A. (Hons.) Lahore) 


Unassuming in manners, simple 
in dress and gentle in his talk, the 
Hon’ble Rai Bahadur Lala Ram 
Saran Das, C. I. E., Leader of the 
Opposition in the Council of State, 
is one of the most notable perso- 
nalities of this province. He is 
liked by persons of all com- 
munities, for he is sincere, hospit- 
able and full of human sympathy 
for his fellow-beings. 

Born in Lahore on the 26th 
November, 1876, L. Ram Saran Das 
belongs to a family which attained 
great distinction in the days before 
the Punjab came under the rule of 
Maharaja Ranjit Singh. His great 
grand-father, Diwan Das Mai, who 
flourished from 1747 to 1798 was a 
Commander of the Artillery under 
the Bhattis. The Zamzama, a his- 
torical cannon on the Lower Mall, 
was then under his command. His 
personal qualities of mind and body 
helped him to achieve various 
distinctions which brought him 
great respect in the State. The 
Diwan led a very heroic life. He 
had one son, Diwan Dhanpat Rai, 
born in 1796. 

Two years later, Diwan Das 
Mai died. Shortly after his death, 
Maharaja Ranjit Singh marched on 
Lahore and attained the sovereig- 
nity of the Punjab. In the changes 
that followed, all the jagirs and pro- 


perties of the late Diwan were con- 
fiscated and the surviving members 
of his family were ordered to be mas- 
sacred. His maternal grandfather 
secretly carried away the baby 
— Dhanpat Rai — from Lahore to 
Batala, where he nourished him in 
obscurity at great personal risk. 
Diwan Dhanpat Rai had to lead 
his entire life in comparative poverty, 
but he was a contented fellow and 
bad full faith in the dictates of 
Nature. He married in a res- 
- pectable khattriya family and had 
two sons— Lala Ram Dyal, born 
in 1817 and Lala Mela Ram, born 
in 1832. The return of the fortunes 
and prestige of the family was mainly 
due to his younger son, Mela Ram, 
during whose life-time the Punjab 
passed from the domain of the 
Khalsa to that of the British. Lala 
Mela Ram had the adaptability and 
courage to take advantage of the 
changed circumstances which he 
turned to his favour. 

He started life as a contractor 
and by dint of his honesty, integ- 
rity and hard work rose to the top 
of his profession. The zeal and 
energy which he possessed in an 
abundant measure, coupled with his 
earnest desire to revive the old 
glories of his once magnificient 
family, endeared him to his officers, 
colleagues and subordinates. He 
took the entire contracts of the 
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Amritsar — Pathankote Railway, in- 
cluding iron-work, sleepers, and 
masonry, which he finished with his 
characteristic energy well within the 
contracted time. The Government 
was much pleased at his resource- 
fulness and granted him a special 
reward of Rs. 50,000/- for this per- 
formance. In February 1869, he 
attained the distinction of being 
appointed a ** Darbari ” and seven- 
teen years later was honoured with 
the title of “ Rai Bahadur.” 
Whereas his income was enormous, 
his charities were no less : roughly 
estimated, these amounted to a 
million of rupees. He built 
a magnificient tank near the 
Lahore Railway Station and sunk 
many wells in different towns 
of this province. A hostel to feed the 
poor and a shop to distribute free 
Hour to the beggars were started by 
him at Lahore. His donations 
to public institutions under Govern- 
ment control were Rs. 24,000/- to 
Delhi Hospital (1864), Rs, 15,000/- 
to Central Training College, Lahore 
(1886) and Rs. 15,000/- to the Lady 
Dufferin Hospital for Women 
(1886). Rai Bahadur Lala Mela 
Ram enjoyed great social distinc- 
tions at the hands of all, and even 
the Rajas and Maharajas of 
various Indian States showed him 
great courtesy and attention at 
their Durbars. He died on the 
10th of April 1890, leaving behind 
him two minor sons, the elder being 
Lala Ram Saran Das. 

Thus at the age of 14, the young 
boy was deprived of the blessings 
of his father. At that time he was 
studying in the Central Model 
School. After matriculating in 1897, 
he joined the Government College, 
Lahore, where he took Science, 


Sanskrit and History. In 1896, 
when his uncle died he had to 
discontinue his studies without 
taking a degree. His tutors were 
unwilling to part with him, for he 
was a sober and thoughtful boy 
with inclinations towards deep study 
of various subjects. But there was 
no alternative. He was then the 
only male member of the family 
and it was necessary for him to 
devote all his attention towards the 
management of his father’s vast 
estates, contracts and zamindari. 
Therefore, at a very young 
age, Lala Ram Saran Das had 
to shoulder heavy responsibilities. 
But he gave a good account of 
himself by devoting his entire time, 
attention and energies towards the 
self-imposed task and the results 
were marvellous. Very soon he 
acquired a deep insight into business 
affairs and with the help of his vast 
resources coupled with his own skill 
and industry, he started the first 
Spinning and Weaving mill in this 
province. This mill was formally 
opened in 1897 by Sir Dennis 
Fitzpatric, the then Lieutenant Go- 
vernor of the Punjab, and is today 
employing more than one thousand 
hands. It would be interesting to 
mention here that at one time, 
Rai Bahadur Lala Ram Saran Das 
himself worked in this mill as 
a Dispatcher, Correspondence-Clerk 
and Accountant. Besides, he gained 
practical experience as a Mecha- 
nical and Civil Engineer and is now 
considered to be a good Engineer. 
Not only that. He did everything 
to extend his business in various 
ways. Once he undertook large 
contracts for the construction of a 
Division of the Nagda-Mathura 
Railway where he was employing 
about J 2,000 men at a time. 
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Various bridges, railway lines and' 
magnificient buildings have been 
constructed by his firm, known as 
Messrs. R. B. Mela Ram Sons, 
Lahore. 

Along with his vast business 
activities and commercial enterpri- 
zes, he has always been taking a 
keen and active interest in public 
life. At the age of 22, he was 
nominated a member of the District 
Board, Lahore and held that ofiice 
creditably for 20 years. He also 
worked as a Municipal Commissioner 
for about 18 years. Tn 1909, the 
title of “ Rai Sahib was conferred 
on him and the next year he 
became a Rai Bahadur. Tn 1914, he 
was awarded the Kaiser-i-Hind 
Gold Medal and in 1916 was 
honoured with the ** C. T. E ” Two 
years later, under the Montford 
Reforms, he was elected to the 
Punjab Legislative Council, as it 
was then called, and did valuable 
work there. He used to make fine 
speeches, supported by facts and 
figures, in every session and his 
views \^ere received with due atten- 
tion by all concerned. 

It was in 1920 that the Rai 
Bahadur came into lime-light by 
his election to the Council of 
State. Only one seat is allotted 
to the Hindus of this province and 
there were seven more candidates 
in the field, including the late Lala 
Harkishen Lai. It was really a fight, 
between two giants and Lala- Ram 
Saran Das surprised his friends and 
foes alike by polling single-handed 
more votes than all the votes of his 
seven rivals put together. This was 
a great victory in the history of 
elections in this province. But it 
made the Rai Bahadur all the more 


humble and gentle arid after thank- 
ing the electorate publicly he pro- 
imised to safe-guard their interests 
and there is no doubt that he has 
been true to his professions. His 
brave and fearless advocacy of 
India’s cause, during the last six 
years, as Leader of the Opposition 
in the Council of State, has brought 
him respect and admiration from all 
quarters. His speeches haye 
generally been regarded as a useful 
contribution towards India’s pro- 
gress on constitutional lines. 

Several years ago, the Right 
Hon’ble Dr. Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru 
paid a flying visit to Lahore. At 
a grand reception held in his honour 
by the Punjab Literary League, 
Sir Gokul Chand Narang, in wel- 
coming the distinguished guest 
remarked that Sir Tej was one of 
those few eminent Indians who were 
at once trusted by the Government 
and respected by the Public. 
doubt, the same can easily be said 
about Rai Bahadur Ram Saran Das 
without any modification. He has 
received great recognition at the 
hands of the present Government. 
After inheriting a seat in Durbars, 
he attended Lord Elgin’s Durbar 
held in Lahore. He was a Govern- 
ment guest at Delhi Coronation 
Durbar as also at the Durbar held 
by H. R H. the Prince of Wales at 
Lahore in 1905. He was also invited 
recently to attend the Coronation 
of their Majesties in London and 
was the guest of the British Govern- 
ment there. In 1906 he was nomi- 
nated a member of the Committee 
of Management, Govt. School of 
Engineering and of the Victoria 
Jubilee Institute in 1907. In 1905 
the Government appointed him as 
Joint-Secretary of the Kangra Valley 
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Earthi^uake Relief Work, and he 
justified his appointment by rend- 
ering very valuable services to the 
helpless and the needy at much 
personal sacrifice. In 1906, the Rai 
Bahadur was exempted from the 
operations of the Indian Arms Act — 
a distinction which the Government 
bestows upon few subjects. In 1933 
he was the Northern India Chamber 
of Commerce delegate to the London 
Session of the Federated Chambers 
of the British Empire. He was 
also a Government delegate to the 
Reserve Bank Committee which 
met in London and in 1937 was a 
delegate to the Empire Parliamen- 
tary Conference held in London. 

As regards his public life, he is 
equally popular with all communi- 
ties. Many societies and organisa- 
tions have honoured him with offices. 
He is President, Punjab Sanatan 
Dharma Pratinidhi Sabha; General 
President of the Sanatan Dharma 
College Managing Committee; Pre- 
sident, All-India Khatri Sabha: and 
being a big landlord himself is a 
prominent member of All-India 
Land Holders Association. 

In business life of this province, his 
name is held in the highest esteem. 
He is Director, Imperial Bank of 
India; Chairman, Advisory Com- 
mittee of the Central Bank of India 
Ltd., (Punjab Branches): Chairman, 
Indian Institute of Bankers (Pb. 
Branch); Vice-Chairman, British 
India Corporation Limited, Cawn- 
pore; Director, The Indian Trans- 
continental Airways Ltd., Ex- 
Chairman, Northern India Cham- 
ber of Commerce; Vice-Chairman, 
Gwaliar State Economic Board of 
Development; Member, Punjab 


Government Development Board; 
Director, Sutlej Cotton Mills Co., 
Ltd., and last though not the least. 
Chairman of the Sunlight of India 
Insurance Co., Ltd., Lahore. 

In U. P. he was given a civic 
address and was entertained by the 
Municipal Board of Cawnpore as 
well as of Lucknow. This goes 
to show his popularity in other 
provinces as well. He has served on 
various Standing and Select Com- 
mittees during the last 30 years in 
the Provincial as well as in the 
Central Legislatures. 

The most outstanding thing 
about the Rai Bahadur is his re- 
ligious bent of mind. Even from 
his boyhood he was fond of religious 
studies. Generally people turn to 
religious performances in order to 
better their material prospects or 
to overcome some difficulti< s and 
misfortunes It is really a sight to 
see this multi-millionaire (who can 
easily command all the comforts and 
luxuries of life with the help of his 
great wealth) devoting each morning 
several hours to religious perfor- 
mances. Even his heavy bu.siness 
responsibilities and public engage- 
ments cannot stand in his way. He 
must always begin his daily pro- 
gramme after prayers. He is also a 
great student of various religions, 
and’has studied thoroughly the sacred 
books of the Hindus. He says that 
he has also read with much devotion 
and profit the Holy books of the 
Muslims, the Sikhs and other 
religions. That appears to be the 
main cause of his non-com- 
munal tendencies. He has respect 
for all religions and hatred or preju- 
dice for none. So people of all 
communities like him equally. 
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During conversation with him, one 
can easily have an idea of his deep 
scholarship and wide learning in 
matters religious. It may be men- 
tioned here that the Rai Bahadur 
appears to have no liking for books 
on poetry, drama, novel, fiction or 
short-story, though he is a great 
admirer of Indian Music, Painting 
and ancient Architecture. 

The Rai Bahadur is also a much- 
travelled gentleman. He has tra- 
velled throughout India, Dutch East 
Indies, Jawa, Bali, Malaya, Siam, 
Indo-China, Burma, Ceylon, Egypt 
and has also visited every country 
of Europe, except Russia, Sweden, 
Denmark and Spain. It may be 
mentioned to his credit that through- 
out his wide travels in the East and 
West, he retained his usual Indian 
dress, which was greatly admired 
both at home and abroad. He says 
that sight-seeing is his hobby and 
that made him travel so much. 
During his visit to Europe he 
managed to go to the North Cape, 
saw there the mid-night sun, snow 
even on sea level and the highest 
glacier of Europe. In one of the 
plays of Shakespeare, a character 
says: ‘T have sold my lands to see 


others’.” Such, appears to be the case 
of the Rai Bahadur who must have 
undoubtedly spent a lot of money 
and time in travels which have in 
turn made him so rich in experience 
and thought. 

Deep religious studies have made 
him thoughtful, sober and un-emo- 
tional. He can sit for hours to- 
gether in meditation. Yet he is 
very active and alert in his business 
and public life. In business he is 
accurate like a mathematician, and 
far-sighted like British Traders. 
Even the minutest details, in home, 
office, or factory receive his care- 
ful attention. Having imbibed the 
true spirit of religion, he would 
never injure the feelings of anybody. 
Even with his domestic servants, 
he behaves cordially and is loved 
and respected by them rather than 
feared as a master. He likes comforts, 
but hatevS luxuries and has a lively 
sense of humour. He is a great philan- 
thropist and his charities exceed one 
million rupees which have been paid 
to various educational institutions, 
hospitals and other public bodies. 
He is very fond of children and 
finds delight in doing himself 
childish things before them. 
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Stimmi 3taM ilhatfL 

(By Pt. Ram Lai Tara, B.A., LL.B*) 


In the year 1873, on the Diwali 
day, when the little village of 
Murariwala in the District of 
Gujranwala, was illumirtated and 
h'ari Bhagats were chanting devo- 
tional hymns to the accompaniment 
of ringing bells and chinking 
cymbals, a son was born to Gosain 
Hiranand. The child came into this 
world crying, as is the case with all 
nevv-borns, but as soon as the sound 
of the chinking cymbals and bhajam 
of the devotees caught his ears, he 
suddenly stopped crying. This upset 
the mother as well as the nurse and 
they exchanged looks of anxiety. 
The nurse nervously examined the 
child; but found that he was quite 
alright. He seemed to be listening 
to the devotees^ songs with great 
attention. When the nurse went 
away, an elderly lady who was 
present, alarmed at this sign of 
preocbcioushess on the part of the 
new babe, had chillies waved arouftd 
his head and thrown into the sacred 
fire, in order to keep away the evil 
eye. 

The child continued to pay the 
same attention to the hymns chant- 
ed every evening at the temple. 
When he was about 6 months old, 
he used to begin crying as soon as 
the devotion began. He would not 
stop till his father took him to the 
temple. These were the early signs 
of Tirath Ram’s devotional and 


spiritual bent of mind which later 
flooded the world with the light of 
Vedanta, He was a lovely child, 
and became the pet ; of the whole 
village. After passing his primary 
examination from the village school, 
he was placed at Gujramvala, under 
the care of Bhagat Dhknna Ram, a 
friend of Gosain Hiranand, his 
father. Bhagat Dhanna Rato dis- 
covered }n the son of his friend, a 
child with an ej^tremely religious 
bent of mind and he could easily see 
that from him the world would 
receive light. He, therefore, gradu- 
ally fanned the fire of devotion, in 
him alopg with his educational 
studies and moulded him for the 
great work that he was to do after- 
wards. Tirath Ram was greatly 
devoted to Bhagat Ji to whom he 
looked upon as his spiritual guru. 
Bhagat Dhanna Kam looked after 
the child with great affection and 
interest. 

In April 1888, Tirath Ram pass- 
ed his entrance examination from 
Gujranwala, standing 38th in the 
list of the successful candidates^ 
He was greatly disappointed with 
this result as he had all along been 
a brilHant student ahd his teachers 
ejected, a much better position for 
hiin. ^ The major portion of bis 
time was always devoted to religmua 
i^tpdiM and devotion and as the. boy 
had a greater leaning towards bis 
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spiritual pursuits ; this interfered a 
great deal with his educational 
studies. This was the reason why 
he did not come upto the expecta* 
tions of his teachers. While he 
was still a student, he m^rri^ 
at Verokg in a well-knovm :Br|tlinia 
family. 

In May 1888, he left for Lahore 
and joined the Forman Christian 
College. His father being a poor 
man could not afford to give him 
much financial help, so Swami Ram 
Tirath (as Tirath Ram was called 
later) had to lead a life of extreme 
poverty. He rented a Chaubara in 
Wachhowali on a rent of Re. 1/- 
p.m. His Guru, Bhagat Dhanna 
Ram, with whom he maintained a 
very close contact used to help him 
with a small monthly allowance. 
Swami Ram Tirath worked hard and 
passed his F. A. Examination with 
no great merit. His love for 
religious studies and devotion re- 
mained unabated and he passed 
most of his time in meditation. His 
parents wanted him to give up his 
studies and join some service so that 
he might be able to maintain his 
own family ; but Swamiji was great- 
ly devoted to his educational pur- 
suits and decided to continue his 
studies. He worked hard and in 
order to make both ends meet he 
began to coach his fellow-students 
in Mathematics. His frail body 
could not withstand such severe 
strain and his health broke down. 
In his letters to Bhagat Dhanna 
Ram, his Guru, he constantly com- 
plains of his bad health, but the 
Guru encouraged him in his enter- 
prize and thus proved a source of 
inspiration to him not only in 
spiritual pursuits but in his worldly 
activities too. He was unable to 


pass his B.A. in his first attempt; 
the reason being that he paid more 
attention to the devotional side. 

With a bundle of books he used 
to go out of Lahore, cross the river 
Ravi and go to the other side where 
there was silence and peace. There 
he forgot his books, forgot his com- 
ing examination, forgot himself and 
indulged in devotional pursuits. 
Once upon a time, when he was 
studying and was absorbed in his 
books, clouds gathered in the horizon, 
and it began to rain. Ram Tirath 
looked upon the black clouds and 
at once the idea of the black colour 
of Lord Krishna flashed upon his 
mind. He looked upon the raining 
clouds and raising both his hands 
up, cried: “O my beloved, Lord 
Krishna, Thou hast to-day manifes- 
ted Thyself in this black colour. O I 
come to me, my beloved ! 1 want 
to embrace Thee. Why art Thou 
keeping Thyself at such a great dis- 
tance from me, who is devoutly de- 
voted to Thee.** With these words 
he began to weep and tears began 
to rush down his cheeks. He was 
in a state of ecstasy and lost himself 
in bliss. When he woke up, he was 
drenched, his books were spoiled and 
the clouds had disappeared. He 
had been lying in this slate for hours 
together. 

One day when he was roaming 
by the side of the Ravi, with 
his books under his arms, he found 
a cobra barring his way. “O my 
Lord, Thou hast come at last. I 
welcome Thee even in this shape. 
Come ! so that I might embrace 
Thee’*, and with outstretched arms 
he ran towards the cobra, but no 
sooner had he gone a pace or two 
than he stumbled and fell in a state 
of ecstasy. No wonder that in this 
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state of mind, Swami Ram Tirath 
could not pay much attention to his 
studies. So he could not get through 
his B.A. examination, which was a 
matter of great disappointment both 
to his parents and to his teachers. 

He was, however, a man of great 
determination and in spite of all the 
handicaps, that were in his way, he 
continued his studies, facing many 
difficulties. In a letter to his Guru, 
he writes : “ To-day I am out of 

pocket entirely. I have no money 
to buy either a candle or some oil. 

I get out of my house and study by 
the lamp post of the Municipality. 
Do not think, O Guru, that this 
state (f affairs unnerves me or 
makes me sad. I am happy to bow 
to the will of the Lord ?'* This time 
he stood first in his B. A. examina- 
tion. This was in March 1893. 
He joined the Government College 
for his M.A. degree and become a 
favourite of Mr. Bell, the then 
Principal of the College. 

During these days, the fame of 
Swami Ram Tirath began to reach 
the outside world and many a man 
came to him to have the pleasure 
of his darshans. He was invited 
to deliver lectures in the 
meetings of the Sanatanists. The 
leaders of Sanatan Dharma were 
greatly struck with the spiritual 
and devotional attainments of this 
youngman and looked upon him 
with great respect and admiration. 
He used to explain intricate points of 
theology in a very simple form, and 
his audiences were greatly convinc- 
ed with his arguments. Even dur- 
ing these lectures, Swami Ram 
Tirath used to break down and fall 
into a state of ecstasy. Sometimes he 
used to cry and weep and his crying 
and weeping would not stop inspite 


of all his efforts. This deep devo- 
tion made a great impression on his 
hearers who could discover in him a 
light that was destined to illuminate 
the whole world. Nothing except 
devotion attracted his attention. 
In December 1893, when Dada- 
bhoy Noroji, came to preside at the 
Annual Session of the Indian 
National Congress at Lahore, he 
writes to his Guru thus : “ A royal 
reception has been given to Dada- 
bhoy Noroji. People are mad 
with delight. They shout and 
dance with joy, but all this affects 
me not. 1 have even heard his 
learned lectures. He sweeps his 
audiences off theirfeet,and they clap 
with enthusiasm. 1 alone remain 
unaffected.'* The Swami had 
centred all his attention on one object, 
that is the attainment of God, and 
so nothing else could interest him. 

During this period Swamiji was 
changing his residential quarters 
very often, for he could not get 
either satisfactory food or comfort- 
able quarters. In March, 1894. 
Lala (now the Hon’ble R, B.) 
Ram Saran Das requested him 
to be his tutor and after great 
persuasion, the Swami agreed to 
coach him. The Swami on the 
request of L. Ram Saran Das shift- 
ed to his Kothi and got comfortable 
rooms. The difficulty of his meals 
was also solved as the cook there 
was ordered to prepare his food, 
according to his needs and taste. 

L. Ram Saran Das was greatly 
deyoted to his tutor and looked 
after him with great devotion. In 
1895, Swami Ram Tirath passed his 

M. A. examination and got a tem- 
porary Professorship in the Misson 
College. Dr. Ewing who was great* 
ly interested in him even when he 
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was a student of his college and had 
got a great respect for him, was very 
pleased to have him on his staff. 
He was invited to deliver lectures 
in the College Hall and Swami Ram 
Tirath, who had now indentified 
himself completely with ** Ram 
and called himself by that name 
once said in his lecture : I was 

misunderstood when I came to 
deliver my message as Jesus Christ 
I have come again to repeat my 
message and in much clearer terms.” 
This created a flutter in missionary 
circles and Swami Ram had to cut off 
his connection with the college. 
He began to coach students private- 
ly as a teacher of Mathematics. 
At the same time he applied for a 
scholarship for higher studies in 
England. He was, however, not 
successful in getting it. Though 
this was a great disappointment to 
others, yet he himself was quite 
satisfied with his lot. “ I have not 
got the scholarship for higher 
studies,” he writes to his Guru, 
Dhanna Ram, “but this does not 
disappoint me. God seems to have 
reserved me for something far 
higher.” He had a firm conviction 
that he had been sent to this world 
with a mission and for it he was 
preparing himself constantly. 

In the same year he came to 
Sialkot as a Professor in the Murray 
College, but after one year he 
again returned to Lahore in the 
F. C. College, as Senior Professor 
of Mathematics. During this period 
his internal restlessness increased 
and the quest for his object continu- 
ed with unabated zeal. His wife, 
his son, Madan Mohan and nephew, 
Brij Lai, used to reside with him ; 
but living amidst his family, Swami 
Ram used to appear lonely and 


He passed hours to-gether sitting in 
silence with eyes shut and tears 
trickling down his cheeks. He talked 
with God as if he was sitting in His 
presence, and then fell into ecstasy 
in which state he used to remain for 
hours to-gether. This stay at 
Lahore was a period of preparation 
for the great stage that had to 
come later on. His mind became 
fixed on the object of his devotion 
with a constancy and confidence 
that made the goal within an easy 
reach. The transformation came 
and enveloped him. He realized 
himself. On 29th October 1907, he 
wrote a letter to his Guru, in which 
he says : “I have sold my body to 
God ; but I have got Ram in return. 
Now do not look upon me to do 
anything. Turn to Ram and He 
would attend to all your wants as 
well as mine. 1 have lost myself 
but gained Him.” 

Next, year in the month of 
August, when the College was closed 
for the summer vacation, Swamji 
went to Ilardwar. His wife insisted 
to go along with him to which he 
did not agree, but she was adamant 
and accompanied him. On the 
sacred Hari-ki-Pairi, he asked his 
wife to distribute all her ornaments 
to the needy which the devoted wife 
did. He went to Rishi Kesh and 
from thence crossed the Ganges and 
went up on the Himalayas. There 
he experienced great spiritual bliss 
and wrote thus to his Guru : “ I 
have realized my real self. The 
Self, known as body, is unreal. O 
Guru, I cannot tell you the bliss 
that I experience while sitting at the 
top of these hills and looking down 
upon Mother Ganges flowing by. 
Rajas give up their kingdoms to 
g£iin this bliss. How can 1 give it 
up?»^ 
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After some time, ho\Vever, he 
returned to Lahore, but by this time 
the call had come. His inner voice 
called upon him to fulfil his mission 
and after passing a period of rest- 
lessness, Swamiji once again went 
to Hardwar, renouncing this world 
finally. From the hills of the 
Himalayas, he wrote a letter both 
to his father and to his spiritual 
Guru, “ I am dead ; if you want to 
come to me, you also die, for one 
cannot be with the dead as long as 
one is alive.” This short letter 
was a message to them that he had 
finally renounced the world as well 
as all that was of the world. He 
remained on the Himalayas, lost in 
devotion. He found himself one 
with Nature, All differences be- 
tween him and other things were 
lost. Lions came to him, licked his 
feet and went away. Birds came, 
sat on his shoulders and then flew 
away. They did not fear him, nor 
did he fear any one of them. He 
had become completely identified 
with the Lord. He had realized 
himself. When he reached this 
state, he came down from the 
Himalayas to preach his mission 
and open the eyes of ignorant people 
with the light of Vedanta, He went 
to different parts of the country 
acquainting people with the great 
bliss that Vedanta could give them. 
His lectures attracted all people, 
both rich and the poor, and the 
circle of his devotees widened in a 
surprisingly short time. Every 
where the great swami went preach- 
ing his gospel of love and oneness 
with God, and surprising was the 
effect that his sermons made. Rajas 
and Maharajas came to him and 
offered their devotion; but for him 
all were alike. For him there was no 
difference between man and man. 


He found no difference between him- 
self and others. To him everything 
was God and nothing apart from 
Him. 

He decided to give light of 
Vedanta to other people outside 
India too. He went to Japan and 
created a great impression. He 
went to America and there illumin- 
ated the materialistic Americans 
with the light that was within him. 
When the ship in which he was sail- 
ing was nearing the shores of 
America, one of his fellow travellers 
asked him : “Do you know any- 
body in America.” “ Yes ”, pat 
came the Swami’s reply, “I have 
got a friend in America who will 
make all arrangements for me **, 
“ Pray, who is he ?” asked the 
fellow-traveller. The Swami in 
reply placed his hand on the shoul- 
der of his fellow-traveller and said 
with a smile : “ It is you And he 
was right. He was his friend though 
he did not know it before. The 
touch of Swami Ram awakened him 
as if from sleep and he discovered 
that he was Swami’s friend. It was 
this man who later on made all 
arrangements for Swami Ram 
Tirath, while he was in America. 
The lectures of Swamiji made a 
deep impression on the Americans 
and he dazzled them with the light 
of the Vedanta, Wherever he 
went, thousands flocked around him. 
It was something novel that he gave 
to them and which they did not 
possess. To be in his presence was 
to be near God. Men and women 
came to him, touched his feet and 
displayed great devotion towards 
him. To them he gave spiritual 
bliss and peace of mind. To them 
he explained the intricacies of 
Vedanta in a simple language. His 
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arguments were homely and he em- 
ployed beautiful parables to explain 
his points. Numerous were the 
invitations that he got from dififerent 
societies and institutions for deliver- 
ing lectures. His popularity with the 
Americans aroused in the missionar- 
ies, feelings of jealousy and they 
looked upon him as a great danger 
to their missionary activities in 
India. They tried to create a row 
but the heart of Swami Ram which 
was overflowing with the love for all 
attracted every one to his side. He 
was looked upon by them as an 
apostle of spiritualism and harbinger 
of spiritual bliss. In the material- 
istic mind of America, he sowed the 
seeds of spiritualism and upto this 
day devotees from America come to 
the tiny village of Murariwala. 
They visit his house, kiss the walls 
of the room in which he was born 
and touch their foreheads with its 
holy dust. Such is the deep devo- 
tion in which Swami Ram is held by 
the Americans even upto this day. 

From America he returned and 
went straight to the hills beyond 
Lachhntan Jhula^ and there wrote 
his last letter to his Guru in Novem- 
ber, 1906 : ^*You and I are one,” 
he says, *‘and there is nothing more 
to write.” He had become one 
with God, one with all, one with 
everybody. And the restless soul 
which had imprisoned itself within 
the body was now dying to be one 
with the Lord. It could not remain 


imprisoned within the body any 
more. On the Diwali day, in the 
year 1906, Swami Ram entered the 
Ganges near Kusha Ghat to have 
his bath. The river was in flood 
and the mighty currents were lifting 
their terrible heads. Swami Ram 
went on and on. His disciples on 
the bank cried and shouted, but he 
listened to them not. Onward he 
went and when he was in the middle 
of the stream, he lost himself in 
ecstasy and suddenly disappeared 
below the currents. The devotees 
and the disciples on the shore beat 
their breasts, wept and cried. For 
three days they searched the river 
but could not find his body. They 
thought that it must have been 
swept away down-stream by the 
strong currents. When they had 
lost all hopes of recovering it, they 
were surprised to see Swami’s body 
coming out of the water exactly 
from the place where it had dis- 
appeared. He was in Samadhi^ his 
eyes were shut, but the soul had 
joined its Lord. 

His life was short, but in it 
Swami Ram took such rapid 
strides towards his goal that he is 
looked upon as one of the greatest 
torch-bearers of Vedanta for all 
times. The circle of his devotees 
is very wide, and it is wider in 
America than even in India. All 
his speeches and writings have been 
published and are read upto this day 
by his devotees with great devotion. 




SJU SAadi £ai. 

(By N. B. Sen) 


It has been rightly observed that 
‘Indians have distinguished them- 
selves in various professions under 
British rule but nowhere have their 
talents risen to such heights as in 
our law courts, where it is in- 
disputably recognised that they 
have held their own with singular 
distinction on the Bench as in the 
Bar.’ Among such eminent person- 
alities, who have achieved great 
success and reputation in the 
domain ( f Law, the name of the 
Right Hon’ble Dr. Sir Shadi Lai 
shines with great lustre. By his 
deep learning, judicial acumen and 
intrinsic worth, he has not only 
raised himself in the estimation of 
his countrymen, but has also raised 
the prestige of his countrymen in 
the estimation of other nations. 
Great as a lawyer, great as a Judge 
and great as a gentleman, he has 
achieved greatness all by himself 
through sheer force of merit. The 
story of his life is full of interest and 
inspiration for all those who are 
fired with ambition to succeed and 
are aspiring for greatness in life. 

He was born on the 12th of May, 
1874, at Rewari, District Gurgaon, 
in a respectable Aggarwal family. 
After matriculating in 1890, obtaining 
a Government Scholarship, he pass- 
ed F.A. from the Forman Christian 
College, Lahore, again winning a 
Government Scholarship. In 1894, 
he graduated from the Government 
College, taking Physics and Chemistry 


as his elective subjects. This time, 
he stood first in the Province, and 
not only obtained a Government 
Scholarship, but also won the Fuller 
Exhibition of Rs. 35/- p.m. Next 
year he passed M.A. in Physics from 
the Government College, Lahore, 
standing very high in order of merit. 

After having such a brilliant 
academic career in the University 
of the Punjab, he was awarded the 
Government of India Scholarship 
for prosecution of further studies in 
England. There he joined the 
Balliol College in the University of 
Oxford. It was in this University 
that he achieved distinctions that 
have fallen to the lot of few Indians 
or Englishmen. The wonderful 
success that he achieved as a student, 
is still a matter of surprise to many. 
From the very beginning, he attract- 
ed the attention of his Professors by 
his hard work, ability and scholar- 
ship. He obtained the Boden 
Scholarship in 1896 and passed B.A. 
and B.C.L. examinations of the 
Oxford University in 1898 and 1899, 
winning Honours in both. He was 
also Ardt.n Law Scholar in Gray’s 
Inn, Honoursman of the Council of 
Legal Education and Special Prize- 
man in Constitutional Law, Consti- 
tutional History and Legal History. 
These academic distinctions brought 
him great reputation and his name 
became known in almost all the 
Universities of England. 
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In 1899, he was called to the Bar 
and was enrolled as an Advocate of 
the Lahore Chief Court. Soon 
after, he was appointed a Lecturer 
in the Law CoUege, Lahore and 
also acted as its Principal for some 
time. During his stay in this 
College, he made a thorough study 
of the Punjab Alienation of Land 
Act and the Punjab Pre-Emption 
Act and wrote masterly commentaries 
on them pointing out defects and 
offering constructive criticisms which 
were greatly appreciated. His 
authoritative writings had the de- 
sired effect. In 1913 the Punjab 
Legislature passed a new Pre- 
Emption Act, which removed the 
defects pointed out by the ‘young 
Barrister’ in 1905. It is a strange 
coincidence that when this Act was 
on the anvil, Mr. Shadi Lai was 
himself a Member of the Council 
and was appointed to the Select 
Committee, which considered the 
draft Bill 

In 1902, Mr. Shadi Lai was nomi- 
nated a Fellow of the Punjab Uni- 
versity. Two years later, he was 
elected a Member of the Syndicate. 
In 1909, with the advent of the 
Minto-Morley Reforms, he sought 
election as a University Candidate 
to the newly-reformed Legislative 
Council of our province. He was 
opposed by Sir Mohd. Shaffi and 
Sir Fazl-i-Hussain, who wielded 
great influence in this province. But 
the personal popularity of Mr. 
Shadi Lai, due to his academic and 
professional achievements, helped 
him to win the election, inspite of 
such a tough opposition. 

His aim in entering the Legis- 
lature was not to raise himself 
in public estimation or to derive 


benefits of a personal nature. He 
had a definite mission in hand to 
perform and was anxious to serve 
the public in all the constitutional 
ways he could. His record of work 
in the Legislature, of which he 
remained a distinguished member 
for several years, is excellent. Sel- 
dom did he speak, but when he 
spoke, he kept the House spell- 
bound by his remarkable control of 
language, mastery of details and 
fine manners. His speeches used to 
be well-prepared, well-polished and 
welLdelivered. A.s a debater^ he 
was always relevant, knew his 
ground and never allowed himself 
to be derailed. He would never 
pause for a suitable word, nor did 
he lack ideas. That is why his 
speeches used to be heard with rapt 
attention from all sides of the House. 

During his stay in the Council, he 
rendered some valuable services to 
our Province. There he advocated 
the appointment of District Judges 
in place of the old Divisional Judges, 
and the appointment of Subordinate 
Judges from amongst the Members 
of the Bar. It was due to his 
valiant efforts on the floor of the 
House, that the Civil and Criminal 
powers of Judicial officers were sepa- 
rated, the Members of the Punjab 
Civil Services were allowed first 
class Travelling Allow^ances to 
maintain their prestige and dignity. 
In 1911, when the Punjab Munici- 
pal Bill was on the anvil, he took 
great interest in it and single-handed 
fought for the grant of Local Self- 
Government to Local Bodies. His 
strong advocacy of the cause and 
his debating skill were greatly appre- 
ciated in and outside the Legislature. 
But his most outstanding achieve- 
ment, as a legislator, was his per- 
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sistent effort to raise the Punjab 
Chief Court to the status of a High 
Court. It would be of interest to 
mention here that several years later, 
when this demand was conceded to 
by the British Government, it was 
Sir Shadi Lai, who adorned the 
Lahore High Court as its first 
Indian Chief Justice. 

But the reputation of Sir Shadi 
Lai depends mainly on his legal 
attainments. As a Lawyer, he was 
brilliant, forceful and convincing. 
Few could compete with him in his 
deep analytical powers, thorough 
preparation and skilful presentation 
of his cases before the Law 
Courts. This brought him respect 
of the public and admiration 
of the Bench and the Bar. A 
critic, once writing in the ^‘Tribune” 
of Lahore, compared him with Sir 
John Simon, who is one of the great- 
est lawyers of Modern England. 

The most sensational case con- 
ducted by Sir Shadi Lai, during his 
career as a lawyer, was the Kani 
Case of 1911. With his masterly 
defence and brilliant advocacy, he 
saved Rani Bhagwan Kaur from the 
gallows. This is one of the most 
notable cases in the legal history of 
India and a detailed study of the 
same throws a flood of light on the 
legal genius of Sir Shadi Lai. A 
memorable feature of the defence 
was that Sir Shadi Lai placed, in 
the course of the proceedings 
before the High Court ‘^a very care- 
fully prepared wooden model of the 
whole premises, (where the scene of 
occurrence was laid), made accurate- 
ly to the scale of four feet to an 
inch, and constructed so that each 
storey of the main building could be 
taken off to show the exact position 
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of the various rooms, passages and 
stair-cases concerned.’* 

If Sir Shadi Lai was great as a 
Lawyer, he was greater as a Judge. 
After having a brilliant career at the 
Bar, he was elevated to the Bench 
in 1913 as a Puisne Judge. Several 
years later, when he was appointed 
as Chief Justice of the newly-formed 
High Court of Lahore, the entire 
country felt jubilant over this recog- 
nition of a brilliant merit. Some of 
the leading Papers of India thanked 
the Government for its selection and 
called it a step in the right direction. 
It now fell upon the shoulders of 
Sir Shadi Lai to justify the great 
trust and confidence reposed in him 
by the British Government. During 
the period of twenty years, when he 
adorned the Bench of the Lahore 
High Court, he discharged the 
functions of this high office with abi- 
lity, independence and dignity, earn- 
ing admiration from all quarters. 
A competent biographer, writing 
anonymously in “Indian Judges” 
writes thus of Chief Justice Sir 
Shadi Lai : 

“ It is on the Bench that his legal 
attainments and wide range of 
intellectual powers have had full 
scope. On the judicial side, his 

. judgments are monuments of legal 
learning that deal out impartial 
justice to all the subjects of His 
Majesty, high and low alike. They 
have always commanded respect 
both in and out of the province. 
His legal acumen, keen insig^ln, 
power to grasp and probe the most 
complicated points of law, great 
analytical faculties and lucidity 
of expression make his judgments 
models of judicial pronouncements 
and inspire confidence and esteem 
in the public mind." 

When Sir Shadi Lai was a 
Member of the Punjab Legislative 
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Councili he had advocated the in- 
troduction of many a Reform in 
the Judiciary of this province. Now 
he enjoyed full powers to translate 
his thoughts into action. He, there- 
fore, made full use of his position as 
Chief Justice, and introduced so 
many reforms that the period of his 
stay is rightly called by many com- 
petent observers, as an “Era of Re- 
forms.” It was in his times that 
the possession of a Law degree was 
made essential for candidates seek- 
ing admission into the Judiciary of 
the province. The old practice of 
recruiting Munsiffs from the clerical 
staflf has been abolished for good. 
The system had its inherent defects. 
Some of the men, with low means 
and poor education, having no ex- 
perience of Law, used to deliver 
ridiculous judgments that provided 
food for jokes in the Bar Rooms. 
Sir Shadi Lai raised the status of 
Munsiffs, passed orders that they 
should be recruited from amongst 
the practising lawyers and revised 
their scales of pay and allowances. 
This naturally attracted competent 
men who raised the standard of 
efficiency. He also ordered that 
all the Subordinate Courts be 
inspected yearly by High Court 
Judges: this watch over the Judiciary 
had beneficial results, because the 
culprits were punished and those 
who worked well were rewarded. 
He also made efforts to remove the 
sluggishness of the Subordinate 
Courts in the matter of Civil Suits. 
This resulted in the much-needed sav- 
ing of time and expense of the Law 
Courts. At the time of making appo- 
intments, promotions and transfers, 
His Lordship used to appreciate 
merit, above all, and always upheld 
the claims of competent persons with- 
out any considerations of caste, creed 


or colour. This naturally brought him 
into conflict with some of the profess- 
ional communalists of our province. 
But being a man endowed with a clear 
head and strong heart, he sternly 
suppressed malacious agitations started 
from time to time by vested interests 
and a hostile Press. Such agitations 
died a natural death, when it was disc- 
overed that Sir Shadi Lai's only aim was 
to uphold merit and that he had absol- 
utely no communal tendencies, nor 
was he in favour of bestowing favours 
upon his fovourites. 

At the time of his retirement from 
the Lahore High Court, a farewell 
address was presented to him on the 
3rd of may 1934, by the leading Sikhs 
of this province. The address stated 
inter alia : 

’’During your tenure of office as Chief 
Justice, the reputation of the Court 
has risen high and we do not th'nk it 
out of place to add that the Punjahees 
of all castes and creeds have always 
prided themselves on Your Lordship’s 
even-handed administration of justice 
in this Province. As the Chief Justice 
of Lahore High Court, you have not 
only proved yourself a great Judge 
but also a great administrator. Your 
Lordship’s success was not of in- 
tellect alone but of character also. 
You have been simple, honest and 
impartial and by your industry, 
integrity and impartiality. Your 
Lordship has built traditions of 
Administration of justice which 
will remain a model for future 
generations to copy and follow.” 

Continuing, it said: 

“All communities alike have benefit- 
ed at Your Lordship’s hands and 
we, Sikhs, would be wanting in 
duty if we refrained from express- 
ing our appreciation of ';he great 
services you have rendered to the 
province.” 

(Continued on page 153) 






SmanU SAxaddAanand. 

(By Prof. Lai Chand, M.A., Gurukula Kangri, Hardwar.) 


“A tall, magnificent figure 
bearing itself with commanding 
grace comes to meet us. A painter 
of the modern school would welcome 
it as a model for Christ, one of 
medieval tastes would see in it a 
form of the apostle Peter — though 
a trifle, tall and commanding for the 
fisherman. Mahatmaji bids us 
welcome and we pass into his simple 
furnished room dominated by the 
tinsel symbol Om. In my own room, 
they have covered a table with pure 
white cloth and have placed upon 
it two brass vases full of red flowers 
joined by a heap of bright coloured 
flowers. No guest has ever had a 
sweeter chamber. A servant pours 
water on our hands, and gives us a 
towel, and leaving our shoes outside 
we pass into a room where food is 
served. We bow our heads whilst 
Mahatmaji says grace. I have 
heard many graces, but none like 
this. Our host’s rich sonorous voice 
lingering long over the Sanskrit 
vowels makes the perfect music of 
penitential thanks-giving.” 

Such are the words in which Mr. 
J. Ramsay Macdonald, M.P., after- 
wards the Prime Minister of 
England, gave his impression of 
Mahatma Munshi Ram, when he 
visited the Gurukula in 1914. So 
beautiful is the whole article des- 
cribing his visit to and giving his 
impression of Gurukula, that I can- 
not resist the temptation of quoting 
one more passage from it. 


‘‘When the meal is ended, we go 
round the school. All is order and 

happiness In the cool of the 

afternoon we walk out into the jungle, 
Mahatmaji telling us as he goes, 
what is heard. The clothing, the 
grouping, the pose, the 'long staff 
curiously recall the pictures of walks 
in Galilee, which we used to look at 
on Sundays in our young days. I 
alone in my English dress being an 
incongruous speck in the tableau 
and its setting. The west blazes 
into the glory of sunset, the half 
moon already high overhead pales 

into a silvery brightness The 

Gurukula is in darkness. But the 
blaze of fire comes from the dormi- 
tory doors in the centre. Chanting 
voices fill the quadrangle.” 

“On mats, on the grass, squat 
little white figures, sitting like 
Buddha images. They neither move 
nor take notice of us. They have 
finished their communal worship 
and are now alone in silent con- 
templation.” 

“Harder than adamant, tenderer 
than a rose”, such is the heart of a 
perfect man, says an ancient verse. 
The happier, the synthesis of seem- 
ingly opposite qualities we find in a 
man, the nearer he approaches to 
perfection. Such sweet synthesis 
we find in Swami Shraddhanand. 
But we must look back before we 
proceed. 
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Nanak Chand, Gulab Rai and 
Sukhanand are respectively the 
names of the father, the grandfather 
and the great grandfather of Munshi 
Ram, afterwards known as Mahatma 
Munshi Ram and Swami Shraddha- 
nand. 

Nanak Chand, the father of 
Munshi Ram, was born in 1827. As 
a child he had learnt worship of 
Shiva from his father and he con- 
tinued it through life with faith and 
fervour. When Nanak Chand was 
18, he decided to leave the house 
and earn his own livelihood. After 
several years of fuitless search 
for a lucrative job, matters seemed 
at last to take a favourable turn. 
Those were the days of the Mutiny 
of 1857. Many Punjabees had 
helped the British and secured good 
jobs. Mounting a poor pony, Nanak 
Chand also rode out to try his 
fortune and joined a band of Sikh 
soldiers bound for Hissar. In many 
places he took active part in sup- 
pressing the Mutiny. As a reward 
for his services he was made a Police 
Inspector, Nanak Chand served in 
the Police depirtment in several 
places in U. P., Benares, Balia, 
Bareilly, Mirzapur etc. He was 
very expert in tracing and capturing 
notorious dacoits. He was deeply 
devoted to God and was an ardent 
admirer of Tulsi Ramayana. His 
wife combined tenderness with 
commonsense in an uncommon 
degree and never fondled her child- 
ren excessively. To her was born 
in 1856 at Taiwan in Jullnndur, 
Munshi Ram, the youngest and the 
most promising of her four sons. 

Munshi Ram could not receive 
regular education, as his father was 
being continually transferred from 
place to place. But we learn npt 


only in schools. The whole uni- 
verse is a university and all creat- 
ures, all things, all events teach 
the man who has eyes to see and 
ears to hear. Too much of book 
lore tends rather to deaden energy, 
initiative and originality. This ir- 
regularity in school education was 
compensated for, however, by the 
richness and variety of experience 
and a knowledge of the ways of the 
world. Much of his education was 
carried on in Benares. It is there 
that he matriculated with distinction 
in the year 1877. 

However, irregular his schooling 
had been, there were some things in 
which he had been very regular. 
From his childhood he had been 
fond of physical culture. *Dan(i\ 
^Baithak' and wrestling formed part 
of his daily routine. This habit of 
exercise he continued through life 
and through it to a great extent, 
(and in later life through the strict 
regulation of diet, eschewing all 
spices and using only salt and tur- 
meric in his food) he managed, in- 
spite of several diseases that attack- 
ed him from time to time, to live 
and work heroically for three score 
years and ten. 

After his morning exercise, he 
would take bath and then worship 
the gods in the proper way, both 
the son and the father being staunch 
Sanatanists. It was his rule never 
to take breakfast without first 
worshipping idols in the temple. 
Once it so happened that as he was 
going to enter the temple of Vishwa 
Nath, he was stopped by a sentry 
on duty and asked to wait outside, 
for a Rani had gone in to worship 
the God. Till she came out, he 
could not get in. “What ! ” thought 
the young devotee, ** Is there parti- 
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ality even in the house of God. 
Surely such a God is no God for 
me.” , And he bade goodbye to 
idol worship then and there. Later 
when he entered College and read 
European philosophical literature, he 
became a confirmed atheist. 

Another influence that moulded 
his mind at that time was that he 
regularly attended the Katha of 
Tulsi Ramayana that a certain 
Bhakta used to recite in Benares. 

In 1877, he was married. Before 
dealing with his married life, let us 
first finish his student life. In 1878, 
he was admitted in the F.A. class in 
Benares. His father had been 
transferred to Bareilly ; so his restra- 
ining influence was not there. 
Instead, there were jolly companions 
whose principle of life is *Eat, drink 
and be merry’. Even when he was 
in school, he was indulged a great 
deal, but the trust his father reposed 
in him checked him from many pit- 
falls. Now the road was clear, the 
royal road to ruin. He spent his 
time in revels and festivities, in 
drinking, in gambling, in seeing 
dances, in attending poetic con- 
ferences, in novel reading. His 
fondness for novel reading had a 
bright side too; he improved his 
English wonderfully. With youth, 
wealth, influence and recklessness he 
took to evil ways which told upon 
his health. He was stalwart and 
possessed a robust and powerful 
physique. He ate twice as much as 
an ordinary man. He walked so fast 
that his companions had to run to 
keep with him. But even he could 
not break the laws of health with 
impunity. Illness came and almost 
wrecked his powerful frame. Ill- 
ness prevented his passing the 


Intermediate examination and he 
went to his father in Bareilly. In 
Bareilly the society was even worse ; 
the wealthy men there kept concu- 
bines and spent their time in luxury 
and indulgence. It was with these 
that he made acquaintance but here 
he also met the Sanyasi who turned 
the whole tide of his life. 

Munshi Ram and Dayanand both 
were in Bareilly in the year 1882. 
Who brought them together ? The 
power that rules the world, that 
fixes the time for every event. ‘It is 
not in man that walketh to direct 
his steps’. The director directs and 
brings about marvellous meetings at 
the appointed time. L. Nanak 
Chand, the Police- Inspector was 
ordered by the Government to see 
to it that no disturbance was caused 
by the lecture of the leonine San- 
yasi. The appearance and the 
speech of the Swami impressed him 
so much that after coming home 
he pressed his son to attend his 
next lecture. The son went. He 
saw, he heard, he marvelled. “Won- 
derful, ins’t it? he reasons so well 
without knowing English” He 
returned home completely hypnotised, 
That tall, powerful, radiant perso- 
nality, that thundering lion, that 
fearless hero, that gracious saint, 
who could resist his magnetic influ- 
ence. The athiest Munshi Ram 
was drawn to his Guru inspite of 
himself. 

He heard from somebody that 
the Swami got up at 3 A. M., went 
to the forest and returned after day- 
break. Fired with curiosity he got 
up at 3 A. M. the next day, took 
a companion with him and followed 
Dayanand stealthily. After some 
time Dayanand quickened his pace. 
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The two friends began to run, but 
coming to a point, where the road 
branched in three directions, they" 
lost sight of him, could not decide 
which way to go and returned home. 
The next day getting up very early 
they came and hid themselves near 
this very point. Now pursuit was 
easier. They saw Swami Dayanand 
run, but they did not lose sight of 
him. At last they found that he 
slowed his speed and then coming 
to a tree sat under it in ^Padma 
Aaan* a particular squatting pose, 
for an houranda half in rapt silence, 
in motionless trance, and then re- 
turning to his normal consciousness 
he returned to his place of residence. 

In one lecture Dayanand condem- 
ned idol worship. Mushi Ram liked 
it, but his father disliked it. In 
another lecture he ridiculed the 
superstitious belief of Christians that 
Christ was born of a virgin. Padri 
Scott took it ill and indirectly it was 
conveyed to Swami ji that he would 
be well advised to keep silent about 
Christianity, the religion of the 
Rulers. ‘Who can forget', says 
Munshi Ram ‘the lecture he delive- 
red the next day after he had 
received the warning. I have 
heard the speeches of many eminent 
orators, but how can I describe the 
magic, which the simple but sincere 
words of the Sanyasi produced 
on the audience. “People say, do not 
speak the truth, the collector will be 
displeased, the commissioner will 
become angry, the Governor will 
persecute. Listen ye, who have 
ears to hear, even if the emperor 
of the whole world became cross 
with me, yet will 1 speak the truth, 
the whole truth and nothing but the 
truth.'* After this he quoted a 
famous verse from the Gita in 
praise of the soul. “The soul is 


eternal and immortal. Weapons 
cannot cleave it, fire cannot burn 
it, water connot wet it, wind cannot 
dry it." Warming up, he thundered 
forth: ‘This body is mortal. It is 
useless to protect it and sacrifice 
Dharma. Whoever likes may come 
and finish it*. Then casting a pierc- 
ing glance all around he roared 
forth : ‘But show me the man who 
can claim to kill my soul. So long 
as such a hero is not found, lam 
not prepared even to consider whe- 
ther I should suppress the truth or 
not". The audience sat spell-bound. 
Pin drop silence prevailed. 

Several times Munshi Ram the 
atheist raised objections against the 
existence of God. All his arguments 
were at once refuted by Dayanand. 
“You have refuted my arguments", 
said Munshi Ram, ‘but you have 
not yet convinced me of the exis- 
tence of God". “I never claimed 
that I could convince you" said the 
Swami, “that can happen only by 
the grace of God". Dayanand left 
Bareilly, but the seed had been 
sown in good soil and after three 
years we witness complete trans- 
formation in Munshi Ram. 

L. Nanak Chand was in the good 
books of the collector, who to show 
his favour offered Naib Tahsildar- 
ship to Munshi Ram. So Munshi 
Ram became a Naib Tahsildar in 
Bareilly and for some time officia- 
ted as Tahsildar too. Once he went 
to see the collector. He was asked 
to wait. In the meanwhile an 
English merchant came and was 
at once admitted. This gave a rude 
shock to his sense of self-respect. 
He resigned his post and freed 
himself for ever from the yoke of 
Government service. The lion 
could not be tamed. He burst his 
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bonds and breathed the air of 
freedom. 

Friends advised that Munshi Ram 
should go to Lahore and study the 
Law. The proposal was welcomed 
by the father and the son alike. 
The scene now shifts to Lahore, 
where while he was studying law, 
two influences began to work simul- 
taneously upon him— Brahmo Samaj 
and Arya Samaj. He was interested 
in both. He attended the lectures 
they arranged. He read the books 
they published. Once he read in 
a book by a Brahmo Samajist a 
refutation of re-incarnation. Fired 
by an irrepressible curiosity to know 
what Satyarth Prakash, the master- 
piece of Dayanand had to say on 
the point, he hurried to Arya Samaj 
Wachhowali Learning that L. K^sho 
Ram was in charge of the library he 
spent about two h(mrs in finding out 
his house. Reaching there he learnt 
that Lala ji had gone to the Tele- 
graph office, where he was a clerk. 
Thither he repaired only to know 
that Lala ji had just gone home 
for tiffin. Again going home he 
found that Lala ji had gone back to 
office but would return finally in an 
hour and a half. So he spent this 
time in hanging about the house. 
Wnen the librarian returned from 
office Munshi Ram was aked to wait 
for some time, but when he said that 
he had waited the whole day, L. 
Kesho Ram without entering his 
house went straight to the library 
and gave this enthusiast a copy 
of the Satyarth Prakash. The 
master and the masterpiece both 
exercised a strange fascination upon 
him. Eagerly he read it through 
and decided to become a member 
of the Arya Samaj. The hour of 
grace had arrived. The sinner was 


converted into a saint. The atheist 
became a devotee. When he raised 
the last cup of wine to his lips, he 
felt he saw the image of the master 
wearing only a loin cloth, standing 
staff in hand before him. He dashed 
the cup and the bottle against 
the wall and never touched them 
again. With the same passion he 
flung away the last dish of meat to 
the great surprise of his friends. 
They knew not that Munshi Ram 
had finally and utterly rejected all 
that tended towards sensuality; that 
in the deeply religious sense a con- 
version had taken place and that 
henceforward he was to live in the 
world as a knight eriant, as a divine 
worker and warrior protesting and 
fighting against all manner of evil 
to establish the kingdom of heaven 
upon earth. Whatever he did, he did 
with a characteristic thoroughness. 
Thoroughly he had enjoyed, tho- 
roughly he repented, thoroughly he 
renounced. With him there was no 
doing things in a wavering half- 
hearted manner. The storm came 
and swept away all the rubbish. 
What he left, he left for good. He 
cast no longing and lingering looks 
on the life of self-indulgence, that 
he renounced. He bent his energies 
to his studies, creditably passed the 
final examination in law and 
began to practise as a full fledged 
pleader in jullundur in 1885. 

The day was a momentous one, 
both for himself and the Samaj, 
when he joined the Arya Samaj. 
That day when he stepped into the 
Samaj Mandir, a musician was 
singing in a beautiful tune. '*my 
doubts have all fled away at the 
sight of Thee, my Lord ! ” 

At that time he was asked to say 
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a few words before the audience. 
He said something to this effect 
“Hired men cannot preach. Every 
Arya must be a preacher and spread 
the gospel of truth wherever, and 
whenever he can. We must practise 
what we preach. Thus alone can 
our mission succeed. Our lives 
should be living sermons on the 
truths we profess.’* 

From. 1885 to 1902 he practised 
as a lawyer. His aim was always 
to defend the right. He soon 
• became a very successful pleader. 
He earned plenty of money and had 
a splendid bungalow built for him- 
self. 

As has already been said he was 
married in 1877, about the time that 
he matriculated. He had no hand 
in choosing his wife Very few of 
the older generation have had any 
hand in such matters. It is an 
affair between parents on both 
sides. These things are slowly but 
surely changing. Why should they 
who are to live together for life, not 
even see each other before marriage. 
'Why should they not know each 
other’s tastes, habits, disposition ? By 
reading the novels of Scott, Munshi 
I Kam had formed romantic visions 
of the compelling attraction and 
captivating grace of the lady of 
one’s choice. The reality proved 
different from romance and there- 
fore he dived deeper in dissipations. 
His dreams were shattered and to 
console himself he read more novels 
and’ drank more wine. But later 
experience of married life proved 
that nowhere in the whole world 
could one find a wife, so faithful, so 
devoted, so self-sacrificing as an 
Indian wife. Once finding him sad, 
she enquired the reason and being 


told that he had run into debt by 
his dissipations, she at once partea 
with her gold bangles. ‘Take them, 
pay off the debt and cheer up’. It 
was her habit, as it is the habit, 
generally, of an Indian wife, though 
modern light is changing these 
beautiful traditions, to take her 
meals after her husband had taken 
his^ Once he returned late in the 
evening, intoxicated and indisposed. 
He was laid quietly ii) bed. He 
vomitted, then sleep overpowered him. 
All this while, his wife had kept 
awake nursing him tenderly. When 
he regained his consciousness, she 
gave him a glass of milk and after 
that, after midnight she took her 
meal. Seeing all this selfless 
service, tears came to the eyes 
of Munshi Ram, tears of gratitude 
for his faithful wife and he prayed 
to God to make him worthy of her. 

He taught her to read and write. 
He took her out for morning walk 
with himself. He looked after her 
very tenderly, and satisfied all her 
desires. In 1891 she passed away 
leaving behind a chit, in which she 
had written with her own hands 
“You will easily get a more beauti- 
ful wife, but pray, for my sake do 
not forget to bring up our children 
lovingly and tenderly”. There was 
no question now of marrying a 
more beautiful wife. He was 
already wedded to the service of 
the Arya Samaj. His children were 
taken care of by the wife of his 
elder brother. She brought them 
up like her own children and thus 
freed Munshi Ram completely for 
the service of religion. 

One day his little daughter was 
singing “ Eesa Besa bole, tera kya 
lage ga moh,'' 
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She had just returned from the 
Christian Mission School, where she 
studied. The father was startled; 
he pondered over this problem 
and came to the conclusion 
that it was dangerous to teach girls 
in a mission school. To provide for 
their education, he along with L. 
Dev Raj conceived and created the 
Kanya Maha Vidyalaya, Jullundur, 
the premier institution of its kind 
in the Punjab. 

With the advent of L. Munshi 
Ram in Arya Samaj, a new chapter 
begins in its history. Pandit Guru 
Dutt was of opinion that Vedic and 
Sanskrit studies should occupy the 
prominent place in the curriculum 
of the D. A. V. College, while 
Mahatma Hans Raj and others of 
his way of thinking believed that 
it was impracticable, if the institut- 
ion was to remain affiliated to the 
Punjab University. They could 
agree to giving only a very subordi- 
nate place to Vedic and Sanskrit 
studies. Pandit Guru Dutt was 
warmly supported by L. Munshi 
Ram. Due to different ideals in 
education and different views re- 
garding meat-eating, a split took 
place and Arya Samaj was divided 
into the Culture Party and Mahatma 
Party. Mahatma Munshi Ram 
began to lead the Mahatma Party. 
He was a very successful pleader, 
but worldly ambition and social 
service go ill together, for they go 
against each other. For some time 
the struggle continued. The service 
of Arya Samaj gradually gained the 
upper hand and professional practice 
began to dwindle. A paper *Sat 
Dharma Pracharak, was started to 
carry on the propaganda of Arya 
Samaj and eradicate social evils. 
In those days Mahatma Munshi 


Ram, with a party of devotees used 
to go early in the morning through 
Jullundur with the beggar’s bowl in 
his hand, singing songs of devotion 
and collecting funds for the Arya 
Samaj. In his autobiography while 
recalling the innocent ways and 
singing service of those days, 
Mahatma Munshi Ram confesses 
that those days were the happiest 
period of his life. 

A word about his relations with 
Pt. Guru Dutt and Pt. Lekh Ram. 
They were a noble trio full of sin- 
cerity, faith, frankness and passion 
for the service of Arya Samaj. Guru 
Dutt advised him to read the works 
of the Master again and again, for 
every time new light would dawn 
upon him. Munshi Ram and Lekh 
Ram often went together where a 
controversy was to be held or an 
anniversary to be celebrated. 
When Lekh Ram was assassinated, 
his parting words were ‘ Let the 
work of writing continue uninter- 
ruptedly 

A faithful assistant of Mahatma 
Munshi Ram in his preaching trips to 
villages round about Jullundur was 
L. Chiranji Lai Pahlwan, who 
would pass through the main bazars, 
singing songs and gathering men 
till he came to where Munshi Ram 
was seated and forthwith the lecture 
began. 

The Mahatma Party was taking 
a very active part in holding con- 
troversies with Christian Priests, 
Muslim Maulvis and Sanatanist 
Pandits. The party was well- 
known for its uncompromising atti- 
tude, its straight-forwardness, its 
outspokenness. The College Party 
prided itself upon its calculating 
mentality, its prudence, its tactful- 
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ness. Religious controversies were 
the order of the day. Every Arya 
Samajist was a controvertialist. 
Muslims, Christians, Sanatanists, all 
felt the aggressive force of Arya 
Samaj. The Sikhs and the Marhat- 
tas had no doubt defended Hindu- 
ism with the sword. But here was 
arisen a new body to defend the 
faith of Rishis not with the sword, 
but with the word of truth, the force 
of reason. Irrepressible enthusi- 
asm, penetrating intelligence, aggres- 
sive spirit bore down all opposition 
and astonished all adversaries. 
Seeing the speedy spread of the 
Vedic faith in all directions, 
Muslims, Christians, Sanatanists, 
DevSamajists, spread the fiction that 
Arya Samaj is a seditious body, that 
aims at overthrowing the British 
Raj. As a matter of fact, nothing 
could be farther from the truth. 
But for the British attitude of re- 
ligious neutrality, which the Arya 
Samaj so much values, there would 
have been no scope for the spread of 
truth. But inimical propaganda 
was feverishly , busy and produced 
suspicion in the minds of the British 
officials. The Patiala State went a 
step further and arrested all Arya 
Samajists at once. The Arya 
Samajists kept cool and firm in that 
hour of distress. The one man who 
more than any other fortified the 
imprisoned Arya Samajists and 
fought on their behalf was Mahatma 
Munshi Ram. He helped their 
families and defended their case. 
He brought able lawyers from 
Lahore to fight for the cause of Arya 
Samaj. The State was forced to 
withdraw the case it had instituted 
against the Arya Samajists. 

We must now go back to the 
time when the D.A.V, College party 


seceded from the Arya Pratinidhi 
Sabha. After earnest meditation 
over the best means of serving his 
master and his mission he came to 
the conclusion that the Gurukula of 
Dayanand’s dreams should be 
brought into existence. That way 
lay the salvation of India. The 
children of to-day are the nation of 
to-morrow. But how and where are 
the children being brought up and 
what sort of nation will they thus 
grow into ? Surely the tender buds 
cannot blossom properly in the foul 
and contaminated air of the cities. 
Far, far away from the turmoil and 
tainted air of the towns take these 
little saplings and plant them in the 
free and fresh atmosphere of the 
jungles near a mountain or a river. 
Thus alone can they bear fragrant 
flowers and delicious fruits, thus 
alone can they furnish cool peaceful 
shade for troubled souls. 

Imbued with such ideas 
Mahatma Munshi Ram made a 
stern resolve to start a Gurukula in 
the very lap of nature. People 
laughed. Where was the money to 
come from ? Who would send his 
children to the jungles for 16 years ? 
But our hero stood firm against 
ridicule. He stuck to his resolve. 
He went out to collect funds and 
vowed never to step into his house 
till Rs. 30,000/- had been collected. 
He spent days of toil and nights of 
vigil to realise the dream of his 
guru. Money came: children came. 
A suitable site between the ‘ Nilgiri ' 
and the ‘ Nildhara * with Himalayas 
on the one side and the Ganges on 
the other was offered as a free gift 
for Gurukula by L. Aman Singh, a 
great philanthropist. 

Those who had ridiculed began 
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to respect both the dreamer and the 
dream. The jungle was cleared ; 
huts were built and the great soul 
with 20 children began his novel 
experiment far away from the din 
and dirt of cities. Tigers roamed 
freely at night about the place 
where the Gurukula was started. 
They were angry with the man who 
had usurped part of their empire. 
They roared and the children trem- 
bled, but the strong protecting arm 
and the stout courageous heart of 
our hero were always with them to 
comfort and encourage. Under his 
loving guidance, they learnt to face 
with courage the dangers of the 
forest and to bear cheerfully the in- 
clemencies of the weather. 

When Munshi Ram became a 
pleader he was called L. Munshi 
Ram. When he took charge of 
Gurukula, people began to call him 
Mahatma Munshi Ram, J^ichly he 
deserved that title. The sacrifices 
that he had made, were not the 
sacrifices of ordinary men. Only a 
magnanimous soul could do such 
magnificent deeds. His life, as a 
matter of fact, is one long series of 
glorious achievements. He renoun- 
ced his practice, he renounced his 
pleasures, he renounced his beautiful 
bungalow, he dedicated his press, 
he dedicated his sons, he dedicated 
his life for the service of the Guru- 
kula. The Gurukula was the one 
passion of his life, the most dominant 
idea which inspired him. 

Referring to his students he 
would often say that they had done 
him a lot of good. Trying to raise 
them he had raised himself. Put 
a self-respecting, capable, respon- 
sible man at the helm of affairs; all 
the hidden greatness in him auto- 


matically appears. If you would 
raise yourself, undertake an honour- 
able arduous task. The task chal- 
lenges the brave soul, which wakes 
up with tremendous force to achieve 
its goal. Blessed are they that 
will to do great deeds, for they will 
become great indeed. 

He took a keen and personal 
interest in the welfare of each of 
his brahmchariesy was with them in 
work and in play, in meals and in 
prayer, watching them, restraining 
them, exhorting them, inspiring 
them. 

When they fell ill, he nursed 
them like a mother. He always 
sought, both by example and pre- 
cept to make them strong, intelli- 
gent, virtuous, brave, fearless, 
patriotic, austere and fit in every 
way to serve their religion and their 
country. 

Sometimes murmurs were heard 
from some of his weaker students: 
“ Our degree is not recognised. 
Our institution is not affiliated. 
We shall not get any government 
service. What shall we do after 
graduating ? ” Invariably on such 
occasions he would quote this 
beautiful line from a famous saint 
and poet and bring back confidence 
to the diffident souls. 

‘‘ When I was without teeth, 
O Lord, you gave me milk from 
the mother’s breast. When you 
have given me teeth, will you keep 
me without food?” 

But though he had absolute re- 
liance on God, he had self-reliance 
too in a pre-eminent degree. Dur- 
ing his life-time he had started 
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Agriculture and Ayurvedic classes in 
Gurukula and to his followers he 
bequeathed his plan to start a 
technical college and a commercial 
college. His able son, Pt. Indra, 
Vidya Vachaspati, the most cool- 
headed and clear-headed of men, 
the present Governor of Gurukula, 
has taken up in right earnest the 
plan of starting the two colleges: 
appeal for funds has been issued, 
money is pouring in and within a 
year or so we hope to see an addi- 
tion to Gurukula of the two useful 
colleges. Mahatma Munshi Ram 
had another dream that Gurukula 
should be self-sufficient as regards 
food and clothing. We have begun 
to grow our wheat. We are growing 
our own vegetables and fruits. We 
have our own dairy, cows for milk 
and she-buflfaloes for butter. We 
have our own Khadi department, 
our own splendid pharmacy, our 
own industrial department. In all 
these directions Pandit Indra ji is 
effecting great improvements with 
the help of an able and earnest 
assistant, Pt. Desh Bandhu ji, Vid- 
yalankar. The day is not far 
distant when we shall have to pur- 
chase nothing from outside either to 
feed or clothe ourselves. 

Once asked by a high govern- 
ment official to get the Gurukula 
affiliated Mahatma ji replied, ‘‘Let 
there be at least one independent 
educational institution in India en- 
tirely free from government control 
and influence. 

We have three colleges here 
already. The Veda College, The 
Arts College and the Ayurveda 
College. In the Ayurveda College 
Allopathy and Modern Surgery are 
taught along with Charak and Sus- 


hrat, so that students have a com- 
parative knowledge of both the 
Indian and the Western Systems of 
medicine. 

Most of the subjects in the Veda 
College and the Arts College are 
common, with only this difference 
that in the Veda College, there is an 
advanced course in Veda and in the 
Arts College, an advanced course 
in Literature. Veda, Upanishadas, 
Darshan, Sanskrit, Hindi, English, 
and Arya Siddhant are compulsory 
for all. One elective subject has to 
be chosen out of Philosophy, 
History, Economics and Chemistry. 
Industrial Chemistry forms an 
essential feature of the Chemistry 
course, and students learn to make 
various kinds of soap, oil, phenyle, 
ink, pain balm etc. The aim is to 
achieve a synthesis of all that is best 
in the cultures of the East and the 
West. Ordinarily in Indian univer- 
sities a student has no intimate or 
first hand knowledge of his ancient 
classics or his own culture. About 
30 years ago when I was a student 
in F.A. class in the D.A.V. College, 
L. Lajpat Rai in a lecture said: 
“When Muslims meet together, 
they quote from Urdu or Persian 
poets, but when Hindus meet, they 
quote from Shakespeare, Milton, 
Wordsworth, Tennyson, Keats and 
Shelley.” When I got a job in Guru- 
kula in 1919, I found to my great 
delight that here students quoted 
from Sur Das and Tulsi Das, Kali 
Das and Bav Bhuti, Valmiki and 
Vyas, Kapil and Patanjali, Vedas 
and Upanishadas, as freely in their 
speeches and essays as Muslim 
students quote from Hafiz, Sadi, 
Zauk, etc. Brahmcharies are verily 
rooted in their own culture. They 
live in it, it lives in them. 
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Plain living and high thinking is a 
prominent feature of the institution. 
Bare-headed and bare-footed, with 
only a Khadi shirt and knicker, boys 
move about in the biting cold of 
winter or the scorching summer 
sun. 

One thing that struck me so 
much when I joined this institution 
was the look of childlike innocence 
in so many grown up able college 
students. To train the understand- 
ing and yet retain childlike inno- 
cence is, I believe, a great achieve- 
ment. Really great men remain 
childlike, to the end of their life. 

Hindi being the medium of ins- 
struction throughout even in the 
college, the students readily follow 
all they are taught and, therefore, 
when they graduate they are better 
informed than other graduates both 
in ancient and modern knowledge. 
Several years ago, when the Right 
Hon’ble Srinivas Shastri visited 
Gurukula, the students held a debate 
in Hindi on an important political 
subject. The students were so well 
informed on the subject and spoke 
so fluently and eloquently that Sri- 
nivas Shastri came to the conclusion 
that it was quite practicable to im- 
part higher instruction through the 
medium of Hindi. In this, as in 
several other directions, M. Munshi 
Ram has acted as a pioneer, as a 
bold, original and enterprising ad- 
venturer. Several times Gurukula 
students have won medals and 
trophies in the All-India Inter Uni- 
versity Hindi and Sanskrit debates 
held in the Benares Hindu Univer- 
sity. Pandit Jaichandji, Vidyalankar, 
an able graduate of Gurukula has 
won great distinction by writing in 
Hindi a monumental history of 


India and winning the Mangala 
Prasad Paritosak (The Indian Nobel 
Prize) for writing the best book in 
History. So Pt. Satya Ketu ji, 
Vidya Alankar, Ph.D. has won the 
same prize by writing a standard 
work on ‘The Maurya Dynasty’. In 
most Hindi newspapers and maga- 
zines Gurukula graduates are work- 
ing as editors and assistant editors. 
In Gurukula students acquire great 
facility in speaking and writing in 
Hindi. 

Another feature of Gurukula 
Kangri is the quality of fearlessness 
that students develop by living in 
close proximity with forests* Several 
years ago when the Gurukula was 
on the other side of the Ganges, a 
leopard once entered the premises. 
I was teaching on the upper storey. 
A cry was raised that a leopard had 
entered the garden. At once two of 
my students rushed to their rooms, 
seized their hockey sticks and attack- 
ed the ferocious beast. I cannot 
forget that day. I marvelled at the 
boldness of the brahmchatis. Fear- 
lessly they fought with the leopard, 
received and gave blows and ulti- 
mately compelled it to retreat and 
hide in a bush, where it was shot 
dead. What frightens others is fun 
for ,them. Several years ago a few of 
our brahmcharift entered a dense 
forest and from there brought to 
Gurukula at great risk and with 
great difficulty the young one of an 
elephant. They wanted to keep it 
as a curiosity, but the forest ranger 
coming to know of it, came and took 
it away from them. Several times 
they have caught very very big 
cobras, put them in cages and fed 
them and then when they have had 
their fill of the fun, let them off 
again. 
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Another important feature of the 
Gurukula is the intimate personal 
contact between the teachers and 
the taught. ' There is the same 
difference between other graduates 
and Gurukula graduates as there is 
between the products of big factories 
and the products of college indus- 
tries. 

We give them knowledge, but 
mother Nature in the lap of which 
they live and move all the 24 hours 
gives them health, strength, energy 
and inspiration. Our boys sing on 
auspicious occasions the following: 

“Taking thy flag in hand, O my 
Alma mater^ I shall spread through 
the world the me.ssage that 1 have 
heard in the forest, the mountain, 
the river and the stream." 

Says Wordsworth in one place : — 

“One impulse from a vernal wood 

Can teach you more of man 

Of moral evil and of good 

Than all the sages can.*' 

Who inspired the sages who wrote 
the Vedas and the Upanishadas, the 
Ramayana and the Mahabharata. 
Freely they lived and moved and 
had their being in the beautiful 
scenes of Nature. From her they 
drew inspiration and wrote immortal 
works. 

So Shakespeare says in ‘As You 
Like It*: 

For this our life, exempt from 
public haunt, 

Finds tongues in trees, books in 
the running brooks, 

Sermons in stones and good in 
everything. 

The Gurukula is becoming in- 


creasingly popular every day. This 
year so many boys have sought ad- 
mission in the first primary class, 
that another wing has had to be 
added to the hostel to accommodate 
them. Boys are admitted at the 
age of 7 or 8. They have to live 
in Gurukula for 14 years, 10 years 
for the school course, 4 years for the 
college course. The school course 
is like the ordinary course outside, 
with this difference that special 
attention is paid to the teaching of 
Sanskrit and the ancient religious 
scriptures and that Indian History 
is taught from the national stand- 
point, so that students learn to res- 
pect their ancestors for their 
material, intellectual and spiritual 
greatness, and not to look down 
upon them as semi-barbarians. 
Moreover, boys in the primary 
classes devote one period every day 
to spinning. One of our boys, Mr. 
Shanti Swarup, has won a silver 
spinning wheel, for standing first in 
an All-India spinning competition. 

I have dwelt at some length in 
my appreciation of Gurukula, be- 
cause it is the dearest creation of M. 
Munshi Ram. I feel tempted to 
write more on this point, but I must 
restrain my.self for want of space. I 
conclude with the famous remark 
of Mr. J. Ramsay Macdonald on 
Gurukula: “It is the most momen- 
tous thing in Indian education that 
has been done since Macaulay sat 
down to put his opinions into minute 
in 1835.** 

Mahatma Munshi Ram took 
Sanyas in 1917, and left Gurukula 
for the service of the world. From 
1902 to 1917, he had zealously 
worked for the Gurukula primarily, 
at the same time editing the Sat 
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Dharma Pracharak and attending 
Arya Samaj anniversaries. Now 
begins his service in a wider sphere. 
His magnanimous soul seeks to 
serve the Sikhs, the Muslims, the De- 
pressed classes, the famine-striken 
and the Motherland, not the Arya 
Samaj and Gurukula exclusively. 
The sanyasi loves all, and is 
attached to none. He went about 
preaching the gospel that true 
Swaraj could be won only by brahm- 
charya and purity of character. 
Nations rise by self-restraint and 
perish by indulgence. 

In 1918, a famine broke out in 
Garhwal. Swamiji issued an appeal 
for funds; organised famine relief and 
helped the famine-striken in their 
distress. 

To suppress the agitation against 
the Rowlatt Act machine guns were 
fired upon the mob in Delhi and 
many were shot dead. The remedy 
aggravated the malady. The lire 
burnt higher and hotter. Excite- 
ment grew to a very high pitch. 
The mob was ranged on one side, 
the police on the other. The go- 
vernment was in a fix. The brave 
sanyasi came forth staff in hand and 
said to the Police officials : ‘‘Remove 
the soldiers and 1 shall pacify the 
people.” The soldiers were remov- 
ed, the people dispersed, but after 
some time the police again began to 
patrol the city and intimidate the 
people. Excitement rose again. 
To prevent the excitement from 
taking a dangerous turn Swamiji 
announced that in Pataudi House, 
Darya Ganj, a meeting would be 
held to honour the victims of 
machine guns. Swami Shraddha- 
nand, bare-footed staff in hand, led 
the way, and behind followed an 
endless procession of sad, silent and 


sullen mourners, all bare-footed like 
their leader. When the procession 
reached. Chandni Chowk, about 
eleven Gurukhas directed their 
bayonets against the breast of the 
intrepid leader. Cheerfully he 
bared his bosom to the Gurukhas 
and said : “Pierce me first and then 
fire at the mob.” The Gurukhas 
winced from that leonine voice. 
They withdrew and the procession 
passed sadly, .silently, sullenly to its 
destination in Darya Ganj and held 
the meeting without any disturbance. 

So great, so deep, so sincere and so 
practical was the sympathy shown 
by Swamiji to the bereaved families 
of the Muslim victims of the 
machine guns, that they began to 
worship him as their saviour, carried 
him to Jumma Musjid and set him 
on the highest and the holiest pulpit 
there to hear a message from his 
lips. The message that he delivered 
that day will long be remembered 
by posterity as the most inspiring 
message of peace, freedom and 
unity ever delivered to humanity. 

When Mahatma Gandhi sus- 
pended his satygraha (for some 
people had become violent) Swamji 
resigned from the Satyagraha 
Committee. He could not agree 
with this step. He could never 
appreciate nice hair-splitting about 
Ahimsa. In him was a synthesis of 
^ brahatn tcj' and * kshaira tej\ 
That Satyagrahis should remain 
non-violent under every provocation 
was quite intelligible, but how could 
you be responsible for the violence 
of mischief-mongers, who might be 
employed by any interested party to 
defame the movement. 

After the Martial Law days in 
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the Punjab, Swamiji went there to 
wipe the tears of the orphans and 
the widows and mitigate their 
sufferings. That year only Swamiji 
was in favour of holding the congress 
session in Amritsar, others seriously 
doubted the advisability of holding 
it there as the people after the reign 
of terror had been very much cowed 
down. But Swamiji insisted that 
Amritsar was the right place. It 
was already a place of pilgrimage 
in the religious sense, now it had 
become a place of pilgrimage in the 
political sense too. He took upon 
himself the responsibility of making 
all arrangements. Inspite of several 
adverse circumstances, inspite of 
heavy rainfall and bitter cold, very 
satisfactory arrangement was made 
by Swamiji for the proper accommo- 
dation and boarding of visitors. 
The session was a great success. It 
infused new life in the hearts of the 
Punjabees. As Chairman of the 
Reception Committee, Swamiji was 
the first to deliver his address in 
Hindi. 

Being pressed to take charge of 
Gurukula again, Swamiji served his 
dear creation for 2 years more and 
then again stepped forth like a 
Knight Errant to help the needy 
and the distressed. 

In 1922, Guru-ka-bagh Satyagraha 
was started by Akalis. The govern- 
ment sided with the Mahant and 
inflicted terrible torture upon the 
Satyagrahis. Seeing his brothers in 
trouble, Swamiji hastened to Amrit- 
sar and assured the Satyagrahis that 
Hindus were with them in their 
trial. Swamiji was arrested and 
imprisoned in Montgomery jail, 
where he wrote his famous autobio- 
graphy: ' Kalyan-Marg-Ka-Pathik'f 


the Indian Pilgrim s Progress, which 
contains a vivid account of how a 
sinner was converted into a saint, 
and which should be read by every 
aspirant after righteousness. 

Alter release from jail Samiji 
learnt that ’communal riots had 
broken out in Malabar, Saharanpur, 
Amritsar etc: that everywhere the 
Mohammedans had perpetrated in- 
describable cruelty upon the Hindus. 
He wept over the fallen and feeble 
condition of the Hindus and began 
to work zealously for Hindu Sanga- 
than. In the lectures that he de- 
livered to the Hindus all over India 
he told them that untouchability, 
caste by birth, child marriage and 
other social evils, too numerous to 
count, were eating into the vitals of 
the society ; that they should wake 
up betimes, uplift the depressed 
classes, educate the women, raise the 
age of marriage and lay special 
emphasis on brahmcharya. Learn- 
ing that the Malkhana Rajputs 
wanted to come back into the Hindu 
fold, he hastened to embrace them 
and established the Bharat Shuddhi 
Sabha to convert them. 

His work for the depressed class- 
es was nothing new ; as a pleader he 
had taken a very active part in up- 
lifting the two depressed classes in 
the Punjab, Megh and Rahtian. He 
now set up ‘Dalit Uddhar Sabha a 
society for the uplift of the depress- 
ed classes in Delhi and entrusted it 
to Dr. Sukh Dev ji, that tireless, 
selfless, and enthusiastic worker 
whose services in this direction have 
given relief to thousands in 
distress. 

To further the cause of Shuddhi 
and Sangathatty he started the Urdu 
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’ Tej,’ which is at present the most 
popular Urdu, daily in Delhi. 

Swamiji received persistent calls 
from the South to ameliorate 
the condition of the non-brahmans. 
Our hero ever ready to help where 
help was needed, went to the South, 
lectured in many places, gave to the 
people the message of liberty, 
equality and fraternity and started 
a paper * The Liberator ’ to raise 
the condition of the non-brahmans. 

For a long time need had been 
felt for “Kanya Gurukula" for 
girls, as there was a Gurukula for 
boys at Kangri. Seth Raghu Mai, 
a great devotee of Swamiji promised 
to give one Lakh for the purpose. 
So the foundation stone was laid in 
1923 by Swamiji in Delhi The 
institution has now been shifted to 
Dehra Dun, where under the effi- 
cient management of Shrimati Vidya 
Vati Seth B.A., a very austere and 
selfless soul, the Kanya Gurukula is 
doing very useful work for the 
physical, mental, and moral develop- 
ment of young girls. 

We have had a bird’s eye view 
of the life of Swami Shraddhanand. 
One wonders at the inexhaustible 
energy of this man. Many were the 
activities in which he took a leading 
part. Throughout the length and 
breadth of India, from whatever a 
cry of distress or need of service 
arose, there Swami Shraddhanand 
with the utmost expedition arrived. 
He was an embodiment of hope, 
faith, and enthusiasm. He was 
endowed with a clear sight and a 
strong will. He was a born leader. 
Tall and strongly built, he had a very 
powerful personality. His appear- 
ance, his gait, his speech all bore the 


heroic stamp. He was like a Field- 
marshal, who could fight- on many 
fronts at once with full presence of 
mind. He was superb in organisa- 
tion. The success with which the 
Dayanand centenary at Mathura 
was celebrated bears eloquent testi- 
mony to his wonderful powers of 
organisation. He was Kshatrya 
both by birth and worth. Whatever 
he did he did with the air of 
a hero. Whatever he achieved, he 
achieved with the confidence of 
a hero. ‘A hero is a hero 
at all points.’ He marched on this 
pilgrim of the path of righteousness 
and obstacles flew from his presence 
like chaff before the wind. He was 
born to conquer and subdue. He 
lived like a gaint amidst a genera- 
tion of pigmies. He was mighty 
and magnanimous. By serving the 
lowly and the lost he relieved the 
pain of his heart. He never dis- 
owned the poor. Fie never bent the 
knee before insolent might. 

The vigour with which he was 
pushing on the work of Shuddhi and 
Sangatiian, was very keenly resented 
by a section of the Muslims, who 
deputed a fanatic to assassinate him. 
One day in 1920 while Swamiji was 
lying, in bed, one Abdul Rashid 
came upstairs and expressed a 
desire to discuss some religious 
question with him. Swamiji replied 
that immediately on recovery he 
would appoint a time for the pur- 
pose. The visitor asked for a cup 
of water, which was at once brought. 
The man (Jrank it, quieted his agitat- 
ed mind and finding himself alone 
with Swamiji, took out a loaded 
revolver and sent three shots right 
through the breast of our hero, and 
finished him at once. Hearing the 
sound of shots, the servant who bad 
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brought vtnater fuahod to the room to 
Qi^pture the aissaasin but was shot in 
the kg and disabled. Then Pandit 
Dibratn Pal ji, Vidya Alankanr, a 
brave graduate of Gurukula and 
the personal secretary of Swamiji 
appeared on the scene, flung the 
assassin on the floor, got hold of his 
wrist with a most powerful grip, so 
that he could not move his hand, 
kept him pressed beneath his knee 
till the Police Officer arrived and 
took from him his revolver. 


Truly, it may be said of 
Swamijiy a hero's life he lived and 
a martyr's death he died. The day 
which beheld the funeral procession 
in honour of Swamiji pass through 
the bazars of Delhi will long remain 
a memorable day in the history of 
that city. People said that such a 
procession had never been taken out 
even in honour of kings. May the 
martyr rest in peace and may the 
Gurukula — his dearest creation — 
thrive and prosper for ever. 
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“Four things belong to a judge/' 
says Socrates, “to hear courteously, 
to answer wisely, to consider soberly 
and to decide impartially." Any- 
body who has had the occasion to 
study the career of Bakhshi Sir Tek 
Chand on the Bench of the Lahore 
High Court will agreethatasa Judge 
be displayed all these qualities in an 
abundant measure. The Law 
Reports of his time provide a con- 
clusive proof of the valuable addi- 
tions he has made to the legal 
literature of our land. After making 
legal history for sixteen years, he has 
recently retired with the reputation as 
one of the most eminent judges who 
ever adorned His Majesty's Bench- 
es in India. 

Born on the 26th of August, 
1883, at Nurpur, in Kangra Dis- 
trict, in the. well-known Bakhshi 
family of Punjab Chiefs, Bakhshi 
Tek Chand grew up to be a typical 
example of a worthy son of a worthy 
father. Bakhshi Jaishi Ram, a well- 
known philanthropist, a distinguished 
ediucationist and a leading lumin- 
ary of the Lahore Bar, was also 
amcmgst the. first batch of praminent 
Congressmen in the Punjab. Indeed, 
it was he who, with a very few 
others^ first kindled the flaine of 
political thought in this^ provii^ 
anrhwon for himself a name, which 
is still remembered with feelings of 
aJOtection^andadrnira-tioa by all those 


who came in contact with him. 

Bakhshi Tek Chand took hm 
early education at Nurpur and then 
at Dharamsala, from where he came 
to Lahore and joined the Central 
Model High School. Later, he 
shifted to the D. A. V. High School, 
from where he passed his matricula- 
tion examination in 1898, in the 
First Division. It would be cf 
interest to mention here that 
Sir Tek Chand, at one stage of his 
life, officiated as Honorary Head- 
master of this great school fora shoi<t 
time. After matriculating, he joined 
the Government College, Lahore, 
where he had a brilliant career. H 
1902, he graduated with distinction, 
with Applied and Pure Mathematic^ 
as his elective subjects. Two years 
later, he took the M.A. degree in 
History, standing first in the pro+ 
vince and beating the previoee 
record of the Punjab Universityrin 
that subject. In 1905, he passed 
the LL.B. examination, standing 
second in order of merit amongst 
the successful candidates. ' 

In January 1906, he got himself 
enrolled as a Pleader and practised 
for two years in the District Courts 
of Lahore. During this period his 
work as a junior pkader in the first 
important political trial in the pro- 
vince, namely, the Punjabe$ Sedi^ 
lion CasCf won for Btdihshi Tek 
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Chand the high appreciation of his 
seniors both in the trial and the 
Sessions Courts. In 1908 he was 
admitted as a First Grade Pleader 
of the Chief Co'urt. From the very 
beginning of his career at the Bar, he 
realized that hard and diligent work 
paid good dividends, specially in the 
profession of Law. He had already 
acquired the habit of hard work and 
perseverance in his college days. So 
he worked still harder. He studied 
his cases carefully and presented 
them before the Law Courts with 
skill and dexterity. The results 
were excellent. Very soon he was 
marked out as the ‘coming man ’ of 
the profession. The judges formed a 
high opinion about his work and 
worth as a lawyer. 

“To succeed as a lawyer/’ says 
Lord Eldon, “a man must work like 
a horse and live like a hermit.” 
And there is no doubt that Bakhshiji 
has always lived upto that ideal. 
Whether in professional work or in 
public life, it has been his motto to 
work hard with zeal and sincerity 
in the discharge of hiS duties and he 
has always lived a simple and noble 
life. This has endeared him to all 
who have known him, and brought 
him success sooner than he expected. 
His colleagues in the profession as 
also the Judges were greatly impres- 
sed by his wonderful knack of 
putting his cases in a convincing 
manner, his extensive knowledge of 
case-law and "his masterly advocacy, 
which placed him in the fore-front 
of the distinguished lawyers of the 
Lahore Bar. He devoted himself 
mainly to civil work, comprising 
intricate commercial and civil case.s, 
but he made his mark equally well in 
criminal work, whenever any impor- 
tant case was entrusted to him. Not- 


able among the criminal cases con- 
ducted, by him was the famous Delhi 
Conspiracy Case of 1914. The effi- 
ciency with which he assisted his 
Senior, Mr. Norton, won him high 
appreciation of the latter who was 
greatly struck by his ability. 

Several years later, he took a lead- 
ing part in preparing the defence in 
the Martial Law Cases of 1919. 
Those were dreadful days, when the 
entire province was groaning under 
the heels of military officialdom. 
Any one who lifted bis little finger 
in aid of the ‘Rebels ' was a marked 
man. Nobody could dare to sympa- 
thise with the accused persons, 
arrayed before the different Martial 
Law Tribunals, without incurring 
the serious displeasure of the autho- 
rities. Brave hearts grew nervous. 
Courage failed many. Nobody 
dared to run the risk. But Bakh- 
shiji, . unmindful of the clanger in- 
volved and unconcerned with the 
grave consequences, came forward 
and at huge personal sacrifice of 
time and money shared the grief of 
the victims of oppression ; conducted 
their cases free of charge and allow- 
ed his flourishing practice to suffer 
for the time being. But what he 
temp(^rarily lost in his practice, he 
gained in the respect and admiration 
of the people. It was he, again, 
who at great personal sacrifice, 
rendered highly valuable assistance 
to Pandit Moti Lai Nehru, Mr. C.R. 
Das, Mr. Jayakar, Mr. Abbas 
Tayabji and others in sifting 
and collecting material on behalf oT 
the public for presentation to the 
Huftter Committee about the injury 
caused by the Martial Law adminis- 
tration to the* Punjab in 1919. And 
when, subsequently, a Committee 
was appointed by the Government 
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to allot compensation to the victims 
of that ^administration, Bakhshi 
Tek Chand, was one of its members 
and he rendered valiant services by 
obtaining adequate compensation for 
such victims. This brought him 
into direct contact with the public 
life and he began to take a greater 
interest in public aTairs. When in 
1920, the Punjab Congress Com- 
mittee was revived after the dark 
days of Martial Law, Bakhshi Tek 
Chand became its General Secretary 
at the time when all public life in the 
province had been all but smothered. 
He, however, resigned that office 
when the Congress adopted the 
policy of non-co-operation. 

His reputation as a great lawyer 
and self less worker in the public cause 
had by this time travelled beyond 
the borders of this province. He 
was requested to defend the famous 
Defamation suit brought by Sir 
Micheal O’Dwyer against Sir 
Sankaran Nair through its crucial 
stage in Lahore. Needless to say 
that he conducted the case with 
his usual skill and ability which were 
greatly admired by the press and the 
public of this country. 

Shortly after the Martial Law 
regime, Lala Lajpat Rai returned to 
his homeland and began to take 
greater interest in the public affairs 
of this province. The great Lala 
had the knack of finding suitable 
persons with patriotic leanings for 
public life. His unerring eye fell on 
Bakhshi Tek Chand. In him he 
discovered a sincere man of public 
spirit endowed with a genuine desire 
to serve his people. He wanted to 
make full use of Bakhshiji and with 
this end in view he selected him to 
contest, a seat in 1926, as a Con- 
gress Nationalist Party Candidate, 


for the Punjab’ Legislative Council 
from the Lahore Constituency, in 
oppositionfffto an pfficial Congress 
candidate... >Bakhshiji planned his 
electoral campaign: with great care 
and foresight. With the help of 
Lala Lajpat j Rai and Pandit Madan 
Mohan Malviya, as also due 
to the support of all right- 
thinking voters, he was able to 
achieve a brilliant victory at the 
polls, defeating his rival with a subs- 
tantial majority. Thus Bakhshiji 
had a triumphant entry into the 
Legislature of pur province. It was 
the wish of Lalaji and other leading 
Hindus that being one of the best in- 
tellectuals of our province, Bakhshiji 
should lead the Opposition in the 
Council. Great things were expect- 
ed from him in that capacity. But 
fate was weaving another pattern 
for him. 

Soon after his election, he was 
offered a permanent seat on the 
Bench of the Lahore High Court 
in a newly created post. This offer 
amounted to a great tribute ta the 
legal talents of Bakhshi Tek Chand, 
as it was the first instance of its kind, 
where an Indian was offered a Puisne 
Judgeship straightaway. 

To accept the ofifer was to sacri- 
fice not only a brilliant career as a 
public man, but also a highly lucra- 
tive practice at the Bar; for 
Bakhshi Tek Chand’s annual income 
at that time exceeded a lac of rupees 
and it was not an easy affair to 
make such a huge sacrifice. But he 
eventually agreed, finding consolation, 
as aptly put by Sir (now Lord) 
Malcolm Hailey, the-then Governor 
of the Punjab, in the belief that 
“high legal talent is better employed 
in dispensing justice than in pleading 
for it.” 
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So Bakhshi Tek Chand was 
elevated to the Lahore Bench on the 
26th of January, 1927, amidst great 
acclamations from all sections of the 
Press and the public. The loss of the 
public was the gain of the Bench. 
His talents now found full scope and 
from the very beginning he estab- 
lished his reputation as one of the 
most competent judges in India, 
His judicial pronouncements earned 
him applause from all quarters. In 
the very first Full Bench on which 
he sat (as reported in I.L. R. 8 
Lahore 384), his judgment was 
characterised as a “Storehouse of 
legal information “ and a “Treatise 
on the Law of Res Judicata.” The 
reputation thus earned was steadi- 
ly enhanced by the great ability 
which he showed throughout his 
career on the Bench. There is 
hardly any branch of the Law 
of which he has not got a detailed 
knowledge. His erudite learning, 
deep knowledge of the principles of 
Law and un-erring precision of his 
judgments, placed him amongst 
the front rank of the judicial giants of 
the country. It is said that the 
more intricate and complex the 
problem before him, the greater was 
the enthusiasm and the confidence 
with which he came to grips with it 
and the more lucid the manner in 
which he unravelled the intricacies. 

It would come as a surprise to 
many that Mr. Justice Tek Chand, 
during his career, adorned the largest 
number of Full Benches and deliver- 
ed the largest number of Full Bench 
Judgments, in the Lahore High 
Court. The most notable thing 
about him was his unfailing courtesy 
towards the members of the Bar. 
A monument of patience and sobriety, 
he would never lose his temper nor 


at any stage discourage the lawyers. 
He rather encouraged Juniors, and 
thus gained their affection and 
regard. No lawyer ever came out of 
his Court with the feeling that he 
was not given a patient hearing. At 
times, Mr. Justice Tek Chand may 
have been searchingly analytical or 
even exacting in search of truth, but 
he would never heckle the counsel 
appearing before him. During his 
long and distinguished career, it is 
difficult to find a single instance in 
which he snubbed or discouraged a 
lawyer. In fact, he was a great 
champion of the privileges of the 
Bar and always upheld its dignity 
both in word and deed. With his 
brother-judges he always enjoyed 
mutual respect, confidence and co- 
operation. 

As a tribute to his success on 
the Bench, the title of Knight- 
hood was conferred upon him 
in 1942. To bid him farewell at the 
time of his relinquishing the charge 
of the high office, a function was 
held in his honour, on the 28th of 
January, 1943, in the Court of the 
Hon’ble the Chief Justice, Lahore. 
Praises were showered on him by all 
the speakers. The leader of the 
Lahore High Court Bar, Lala (now 
the Hon’ble Mr. Justice) Mehr Chand 
Mahajan, in the course of his fare- 
well address to Sir Tek Chand, said: 

“When Your Lordship took your 
Seat on the Bench, you were pleas- 
ed to observe, ‘I pray that I may 
be able to perform my judicial 
functions in fear of God and 
without fear of man, regardless of 
any considerations of caste, creed, 
community or colour.’ Your Lord- 
ship has been able to achieve the 
ideal you had set forth before you. 
You have done justice between 
man and man, and man and State, 
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without fear or favour and have 
kept unsullied the sacred Fountain 
of Justice and have held the highest 
tradition of the Bench.** 

Mr. Mohd. Sleem, Advocate- 
General, Punjab, remarked : — 

“Your Lordship*s tremendous capa- 
city for work and your Lordship*s 
amazing knowledge of Case Law 
won admiration of your colleagues 
and the praise of the Bar. Your 
Lordship’s pronouncements on in- 
tricate questions of Civil Law, 
more particularly, the Hindu Law 
and Customary Law of the Punjab 
will serve as a permanent and use- 
ful guide to the Bench and the 
Bar. Your Lordship was held in 
high esteem by the Bar not only 
because of your Lordship’s legal 
learning, but also because your 
Lordship treated the members of 
the Bar with courtesy.” 

Last, though not the least, the 
Hon’ble the Chief Justice, Sir 
Trevor Harries, who took charge of 
this high office only nine days before 
this function, was pleased to ob- 
serve : — 

*‘We meet this morning on a some- 
what melancholy occasion. This 
Court has been convened to bid 
farewell to Mr. Justice Tek Chand. 
He came to the Bench from the 
Bar and he came having already 
won the confidence of his col- 
leagues at the Bar, He has 
administered justice now for the 
last 16 years and. as you have 
heard, he still retains the complete 
confidence of the Bar from which 
he came.” 

Continuing, His Lordship 
said : — 

“When I came to India, one of the 
first names I came across was 
that of Mr. Justice Tek Chand. 
There is no branch of Law that he 
has not considered in detail and 
with which he is not conversant. 
The Law Reports will always be 
a memorial to his work as a Judge; 
That Sir Tek Chand is a great 


lawyer, there can be no question 
whatsoever and this Court is the 
poorer for his retirement. He has 
sat on this Bench until he has 
reached the age of retirement and 
but for that fact we might still 
have had the pleasure of his com- 
pany and the advantage of his 
learning for many years to come. 
He is rearing when he is really at 
the height of his judicial 
capacity.” 

The entire Press of the province 
also paid glowing tributes to his 
attainments both as a lawyer and as 
a Judge. The “Tribune," Punjab's 
greatest English Daily, in its issue 
dated the 29th January, 1943, ob- 
served editorially : — 

“To-day Justice Sir Tek Chand 
practically relinquishes his seat on 
the Bench of the Lahore High 
Court by proceeding on leave 
preparatory to retirement. Sir 
Tek Chand is not only the senior- 
most Puisne Judge of the Lahore 
High Court, but the seniormost 
Puisne Judge in all India.” 

“He is a great Judge, and one of the 
three or four best Judges that 
India can claim to possess to-day. 
The high respect that he commands 
and the popularity that he so 
justly enjoys as a Judp is due to 
an extraordinary combination in 
him of the essential qualifications 
of a Judge, his keen intellect* his 
great knowledge of Law and 
grasp of legal principles, his long 
experience as a practising lawyer 
and the commanding position that 
he occupied at the Bar at the 
time of his appointment to the 
Bench, his uncommon judicial 
acumen and the integrity, indepen^ 
dence and impartiality that he has 
exhibited throughout his career as 
a Judge and last, but not least, the 
industry and thoroughness that he 
has always brought with him to 
the discharge of his judicial 
duties.” 

A gentleman with a calm, cool 
and unruffled temperament, Bakhshi 
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Sir Tek Chand is deep like an 
ocean and spiritual in his outlook on 
life. Men of learning are always 
modest: so is he. If you happen to 
have even a nodding acquaintance 
with him, you can expect him to 
greet you at once on the road. He 
would never wait to be greeted by 
you first. Such an unassuming 
bearing has endeared him to all 
those who have come into contact 
with him in any stage of his life. 
During his conversation, he would 
neither like to display his vast learn- 
ing nor even talk of his past achieve- 
ments or future ambitions. 

In his college days, he used 
to play Hockey and Tennis, but ever 
since he entered life, he has given 
up active games and has taken to 
evening walks. This gives him some 
relaxation. His hobby is generally 
to read books, specially on History 
and Politics, in which he is keenly 
interested. In 1932, he went to 
Europe on a pleasure trip and 
visited almost all the important 
countries on the Continent and 
studied with great interest, their 
political, social and economic life. 
Thus being rich in experience and 
rich in attainments, no wonder that 
ever since his retirement, he has 
been oflfered by various States in 
India the posts of Chief Justice and 
Judicial Minister, but he has persis- 
tently been declining the same poli- 
tely, presumably because he wants 
to enjoy his well-earned rest before 
deciding to take his next step. It is 
difficult to say what course of action 
his activities will take in future, but 
it is certain that such a brilliant 
brain cannot sit idle for long and he 
must decide sooner or later to serve 
his country in the best way he 
thinks proper. 


Being endowed with virtues like 
sincerity, selfleskneSiife' and spirit 
of service, there is no doubt that as 
scon as he chooses his course of 
action, he will be mo^ ivelcome to 
any institution or movement in this 
province. 

During his career at the Bar, he 
was Secretary and President of the 
D.A.V. College Managing Com- 
mittee for over twenty-five years and 
at much personal sacrifice rendered 
valuable services to this great insti- 
tution. He also remained on the 
Directorate of the Punjab National 
Bank Limited, Lahore, and the 
Lakshmi Insurance Company Limit- 
ed, Lahore, for some lime and his 
name really proved an asset to these 
premier commercial concerns of this 
province. At present he is Chairman 
of the Board of Trustees of Sir 
Ganga Ram Trust and in this 
capacity he has rendered unique ser- 
vices by collecting lacs of rupees for 
its new Hospital and organising the 
Balak Ram Medical College, which 
have begun functioning only recent- 
ly. It is he, indeed, who first 
conceived the idea of a first rate 
non-official medical college in 
Lahore and whose concentrated 
efforts and forceful personality have 
brought about the accomplishment 
of that idea in so short a span of 
time. The valuable w^ork which he 
has been doing first as a Senator 
and later as an important Syndic of 
the Punjab University has been 
greatly appreciated in the educa- 
tional circles of our province. 
Though these activities are benefi- 
cial, they are not supposed to be 
sufficient. The province expects him 
to do greater deeds, of still greater 
value, which he is certainly capa- 
ble of. (END) 
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(Continued from Page 130). 


Last, though not the least, Sir 
Shadi Lai made vigorous efforts 
to remove Bribery, Corruption and 
Communalism from the Judiciary of 
this Province. How far His Lordship 
succeeded in his object is a moot 
question. Suffice it to say that his 
brilliant successor, Sir Douglas 
Young, who took charge from him as 
Chief justice of the Lahore High 
Court had also to exert a good deal, 
throughout his stay of nbout eight 
years in this province, to remove the 
above evils. With what results, we 
all know. As a matter of fact, the 
germs of these diseases have found 
the climate of this provi?me very 
congenial for their breeding and any- 
body who succeeds in destroying 
them will perform nothing but a 
mirncle. Bribery and Corruption 
are still rampant whereas Communal- 
ism and Nepotism have many well- 
wishers in this province. 

It was thought that after his reti- 
rement from the Lahore High Court, 


Sir Shadi Lai would give the benefit 
of his rich experience to the province 
by entering Public lite. But before 
he laid reigns of his high office, he 
was appointed a Member of the Judi- 
cial Committee of His Majesty’s 
Privy Council in England. After 
working there for about five years, 
the Right Hon’ble Dr. Sir Shadi 
Lai resigned, as the climate of 
London did not suit him. His 
Lordship’s colleagues on the Privy, 
Council were greatly struck by his 
ability, scholarship and judicial 
acumen. At the time of his departure, 
they expressed very high opinions 
about His Lordship’s work and worth 
as a Judge. Since 1939, Sir Shadi Lai 
is enjoying his well-earned rest. He 
needs it. But it is hoped that he 
would once again play his part in the 
Federal Legislature, as and when it is 
formed and serve his country with his 
ability experience and merit, by 
virtue* of which, he has earned so 
much of glory for himself and his 
Motherland. 
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THOUGHTS OF 
SHAKESPEARE 

Being a Treasury of 3^300 Thoughts, Classified under 240 Subjects 


M. Sien 

Editor, “The Literary Star,” Lahore, 
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^*The author has rendered invaluable service tQthe literary world 
by writing this useful book, which is the result of years of study, 
labour and concentration.” Traum, Lahore, 

‘‘The arrangement of subjects is excellent, and the selection 
superb. The volume which speaks well for Mr. Sen^s scholarship 
and industry fills a long-felt gap.'* 

New Book Digest j Bombay, 

** Though not an original work, it involves a cultural background 
of high order. The nature of the selections indicates the poet in 
him.” 

Indian Literary Review^ Bombay. 
“Mr. Sen combines erudition with a sensitive perception of the 
intuitive depths of knowledge. He is a close, careful and interested 
student of Shakespeare.’* 

Amrita Bazar Patrika^ Calcutta. 

“ The book will be of great help to writers and speakers who 
want to embellish or add force to their writings and speeches.** 

. Modern Review, Calcutta. 

“There are innumerable anthologies and selections of 
Shakespeare but perhaps this is the only one of its kind published in 
India.” 

Orient Weekly, Calcutta, 
“The author’s treatment of the subject proves his learning, 
thoughtfulness and fine literary taste. We admire this hook and 
hope it will be much appreciated by the scholars.” 

Anand Bazar Patrika, Calacntta, 

“ It is difficult to say whether one has ever had anything of this 
sort from any Indian reader'and Mr. Sen deserves the honour due to 
a pioneer.’* 

The Whip, Calcutta. 

“The average man will find in this volume a ?itore-house 6f 
dainty delicacies, neatly docketed and arranged.*’ 

Hindustan Standard, Calcutta, 
“You open this book and you will find yourself in a Garden of 
Literary Delight.’* 

Romance, Calcutta, 

“ Mr. Sen shows taste and judgment in his selections. The 
design and execution of the work leave nothing to be desired.” 

Indian Review, Madras, 

“ Mr. Sen Is endowed with, as Carlyle says, a “ seeing eye.*’ 
The work constitutes an anthology of rare exellence. It testifies to 
the profound scholarship and ardour of the editor.’* | 

Hindu, Madras, i 
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READ AND ADVERTISE IN 


“THE LITERARY STAR" 

Punjab's Popular Illustrated Monthly Journal. 

Contains Articles on Literary, Political, 

Social, Educational and Commercial 
Topics of the day. 
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Managing Editor : 

M. Sm 
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Rates of Subscription. 


Yearly ... Rs. 10/- .. 

. Single Copy 

Re. 1/- 

Half-yearly ... Rs 6/- .. 

. Annual Number 

Rs. 21- 

Rates of Advertisement. 


Title Page ... Ra. 100/- . 

.. Half Page 

Rs. 50/- 

Ordinary Page Rs. 80/- . 

.. Quarter Page ... 

Rs. 25/- 


For details please apply to : 


Office Manager y 

THE LITERARY STAR, 

Post fioz No. 47, 

LAHORE. 
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FAQIR GHAND AN AND, i 

F. I. B. (LOND.), 7 
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First Natioiiri‘ Bink Limited 


Hiad^ Office: THE MALL LAHORE. 
Branch Office: CHANDNI CHOWK, DEIHL 

SIX SPECIAL FEATURES 


1. SPECIAL faailiti^s to Wai .j 
Contractors. 

2. Drafts issued at COM PE*- 
TITIVPi rates. 

3. Bills collected at COMPE- 
TITIVE rates. 


4. ATTRACTIVE in teresi rates 

for Depositors. 

5. SPECIAL interest rates for 
Widows, Orphans, Charitable 
institutions and Trusts. 

6. SPECIAL interest on gua- 
ranteed balances in current 
accounts. 


I. 

I: 


IF you DEAL WITH “ FIIIST'IMTIONtl ” 

1. You keep your nioney safe.., 4. Your dealings remiriil secret. 

2. You keep your nerves strong., 5. You pay lesa charges. 

3. You help national industries. 6. You earn more per' cent. 

START' UEtLIKfiS' WITH' TIfS NATmin.lllSnTITION 


GiAipaf <iUi WimHa. B.A.. 

Managing Director 
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IHE WMERS' BANK, LTD. 


(ESTABLISHED 1933) 


LAHORE 


Service 


Siaad^. 
More Service 


Still More Siervice I 


HEAD OFFICE: 


i Traders’ Bank Building, Lahore. | 


BRANCHES: 


fi Karachi, New Delhi, Delhi, Hissar, Ludhiana, j 
I Jullundur, Amritsar, Krisheu Nagar (Lahore), | 
I Gujranwala, Sialkot, Jammu, Rawalpindi, ^ 
I Srinagar (Kashmir). [j 


AGENCIES : 


I London, Bombay, Calcutta and all over India. | 

D Eaeiy a/ Skidm&d Sjian&custsd, | 

n D 


Secretary, 


SHIV RAJ BHALLA, | 

Managing Director, • 

— — -- ^ u.: 
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THE SIMLA BANKING &INDnSTRIAL 

==COMPAINY, LIMITED. =r : : 

ESTABLISHED 1919 
HEAD OFFICE : 

No. 1, Bank Buildings, SIMLA. 

BRANCHES: 

SIMLA, NEW DELHI, AMBALA, LUDHIANA, 
HOSHIARPUR, LAHORE AND HARDWAR. 

Abridged Balance Sheet as on 3]st March, 1943. 

Rs. As. Ps. Rs. As. Ps. 

Paid-up Capital 5,27,975 0 0 Cash with Bankers 16,66,807 0 0 


Reserves & Other 


Funds 


3,20,055 0 0 Investments 


Deposits 

Bankers 


Other Accounts 


82,69,312 0 0 Loans 
7,18,908 0 0 Properties 
5,26,408 0 0 Bills 
59,438 0 0 Other Assets 


36,84,911 0 0 
39,00,815 0 0 
4,32,326 0 0 
5,26,408 0 0 
2,10,829 0 0 


Total Rs. ... 1,04,22,096 0 0 Total Rs. ... 1,04,22,096 0 0 

The Working Capital of the Bank has gone up from Rs. 75,11,407/- 
to Rs. 1,04,22,096/- during the financial year 1942-43 and has doubled 
itself since the previous financial year 1941-42. 


N. K. VERMA, B.A.. 

Secretary. 
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BHARAT BANK, LIMITED. 

Head Office: 

BRANCHES THROUGHOUT INDIA. 


9 

0 

0 


AUTHORISED CAPITAL 

... Rs. 20.00,00,000 

ISSUED CAPITAL 

... Rs. 15,00,00,000 

PAID-UP-CAPITAL 

... Rs, 2,01,37.175 

Chairman : 


Seth RAM KRISHNA DALMIA 

Tke Bank tkrougk tke meillum 

of its Head Office 

anJ Country- wide kranckes offers 

unrivalled and com- 

prekensive service for all kinds 

of Modem Banking 

facilities tkrougkout India 

• • • • 


1. D. GOSWAMY, 

District Manager^ 
Punjab Circle. 


RAJINDRA KUMAR JAIN, 

Director^in^Charge. 











THE 


Narpi?^ Bgjik of India Ltd. 


Head Office', — 3, Moi\t^or^\.<?iry l^pad, Lahore. 
Branches'. — Anarkali, Lai^ore, Bast3 & Na wabgunj (U.P.) 

COMMENCED BUSINESS ON 21-4-43 

Authorised Capital Rs. 1 Crore 

Issued & Subscribed Capital „ 25 Lacs 

Paid-Up-Capital .. 6,51,987 


Special arraii^emeiitK exiHt for the «ale, purcbane, «& transfer 
of shares 6c collection of Dividend of the following concerns. 


1 . 

2 . 

3 . 

4 . 

5 . 

6 . 

f 

7 . 

8 . 
?. 

10 . 

11 . 


Basti Sugar Mills Company Limited. 
Nawabganj Sugar Mills Company Limited. 
Punjab Sugar Mills Company Limited. 
Gokal Nagar Sugar Mills Company Limited. 
Jagatjit Sugar Mills Company Limited. 
Ratlam Sugar Mills Company Limited. 
Great Sugar Combine Limited. 

Narang Industries Limited. 

Saraswat;! Insurance Company Limited. 

Steel & General Mills Limited. 

Narang Brothers & Company Limited. 


All facilities known to modern Banking 
offered by this Progressive Institution. 


SIR G. C. NARAJS<5. 

' Kt . M.A,, Pli. O, M. L. A., 


P. N. SONb 

Secretary ( 

Head Office. 


Chairman. 
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QHjom Maw $aad 


BY 


Cultivating your Lands 


WITH THE HELP OF 


MODERN MACHINERY 


Get all your requirements 


FROM 


! THE AGEICETDRAl MACHDIEBY 

I COMPANY. LIMITED. 

g Traders' Bank Building, 

LAHORE. 


m 

9 

9 


9 

9 


iL: 


SHIV RAJ BHALLA, 

Managing Director. 
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I ELEC™(>5^MITED, I 

I Traders* Bank Building, 7 

? LAHORE. 

I ManapactmexA of 

I EXHAUST FANS I 

I AND I 

f TABLE FANS i 


Of Excellent Quality 


One of the newest enterprises of its kind. 


SHIV RAJ BHALLA, 

Managing Director, 
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PUNJAB SAFE DEPOSIT 

=^COMPXNy, UMITED.— 

Traders’ Bank Building, 
LAHORE. 

9jiavide6 

Lockers on Hire and 
Vaults for Safe Custody 
Fully Air Conditioned 


OFFERS 


/ArETT 


succTy & 

SECLCITy 


SHIV RAJ BHALLA, 

M anafting Director, 
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JWALA FLOUe 

AMRITSAR 


IS 


• GOOa IN COLOUR 


BETTER im TASTE 


BEar IN QUALITY 



SAiyA PAUt 

Managing PraprietoT. 
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THE NAWABGANJ SHGAJl MILLS CO. LTD., 
Nawabganj (Distt. Goniia) U.P. 

Manufacturers of: 

PURE & CRYSTALLINE SWADESHI SD6AR 

which can stani ccmpctitijii with any imported sugaTr. 



M anufacturecl entirely h\ : 

INDIAN CAPITAL 
INDIAN LABOUR 
INDIAN MANAGEMENT 


Mana^in^ Agents : 


Narang Brothers & Co. Ltd. 


Nawabganj (Gonda) 
O. & T. RIy. 


Head Office at : 

3, Montgomery Road, 
Lahore. 
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THE NAWABGANJilMJQJ.E CO^XTH,; 


P] 

PJ 


Manufaciuttrs ‘ 

PURE & CRYSTALUNE SWADESHI SUGAR 

which can stani ccmpetitijn with any imported sugafr. 
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Manufactured entirely by : 


INDIAN CAPITAL 
INDIAN LABOUR 
INDIAN MANAGEMENT 


Managing Agents' 


N^jig Brothers & Co. Ltd. 


Factory at : 

NawabganJ (Conda) 
O.&T.RIy. 


Head Office at : 

3, Montgomery Rbatt, 
Lahora. 
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Jupiter Inyesfaneiit Trust Limited. 

FINANCIERS & UNDERWRITERS 

(Already declared two Interim Dividends for the periods ending 
31'^>1942 and 31-3-1943 @ 5J % on Preference Shares, 6% 
on Ordinary Shares and 7% on Deferred Shares.) 


Authorised Capital 
Subscribed Capital 
Paid-up Capital 


Rs. 50,00,000 
Rs. 37,32.125 
Rs. 18,71,345 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


MR. MULK RAJ AGGARWAL, Director : 

(1) Punjab National Bank. Ltd. 

(2) Lahore Electric Supply Co.. Ltd. 

(3) National Bank of Lahore, Ltd. 

(4) National Investment Trust. Ltd. 

(5) Lesco Chemical Works, Ltd. 

MR. M. R;" KO'HU, M.A!, Director : 
Lakshmi Insurance Co., Ltd. 

Motor & General Finance Ltd. 

Mg, Director, New Bank of India, Ltd. 
MR. SHAMBU LAL PURI. Bar.at.Law: 

Member, Local Board, Resefve Bank 
of India (Delhi), Dji^ctpr," Sunlight ? 
of India Insurance Co.J ydM,,tgbore,..., ' 


MR. A. R. SURI, Director? i 

The Ajudhia Textile Mills Ltd. Lahore| 
MR. JHABAR MAL CHOKHANI, | 

Director, National B^nk pf Lahore, Lt(L| 
National Investment Tru^t, Ltd. I 

rai sahib lala Ubha ram, I 

Director, National Bank of Lahore, | 
Ltd. National Investment Trust. | 
Ltd., The Punjab Textile Mills, Ltd. | 
I SETH SHANTI NARAYAN, I 

I Proprietor. Pucka Hosiery Mills, | 
Cawnpore. 8 

MR. MEGH RAJ MAHAJAN. I 


DR. GANESI|1I LAL AGG^l^L, h^anagipg Djrepjor. l)Iational Bank of 

Director, Nkw Bank' of Ihdia, ’ I , Sialkdti'Ltd., &alkot.^ 


Head Office : 

SUNLIGHT BUILDING. 
The Mall, Lahore. 


M. R. KOHLI. 
MAjP-irOondon) 
AfiRIMlIftig Director. 


PUMtAS'S BiMINEMt 



AMRITSAR SPINNING MILLS, 


AMRITSAR. 


Prodaeti 


GOODS 


OF UNRIVALLED QUALITY 


DURABILITY 


Head Office i 

3, Temple Road, Lahore. 


V. R. PURI, Esqr^ M., t.S<.(L(ii.) 

I.N.I.S.E. (EMiuO 


Sale Proprietor. 
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SUNLIGHT OF INDIA 

Itti^rance Company LiiB. 


OFFERS 


cHic 01 ta(!tic ^tu 3 i 

1 . 


WHICH IS 


UNBEATABLE & UNPRECEDENTED 

In the History Insurance in India. 
When the children are ready for college^ 
the money is ready to see them through! 


WUC ELSE DCES IT? 

Please apply for particulars to : 

THE SUNLIGHT OF INDIA INSURANCE CO., LTD., 

SUNLIGHT BUILDING, 

THE MALL. LAHORE. 


::: I 

: L 

r ’ 


txhe Hbn’blei?: B. 
Lala Ram Saran Dafe 
’’^‘t.I;EvM.’CS. ■ 


M edging I 

L. Bhipj SatfhliOT, . , 
B.. 4 .,‘LL.B., Mf^A. y' 
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Htrm i$.a Momuntnte^ Work of Pmrman^t Vah* J 

' • y . . ■ y 

The All-India Trade Director! 

AND WHO'S VVHO IN INDIA 

( Illustrated ) 


OPINIONS. 

‘‘ It is decidedly Indians Book No. 1.*’ 

The New Statesman, 

If Indians know what is good for them, 
they will buy a million copies of this book.^' 

^ The Herald, 

** It is a useful contribution to the Indian 
Business and Social life.*’ 

The New York Times. 

‘‘The Book is compiled with care. Most 
interesting part is the Who*s is Who in India 
Section which is broadly classified.” 

The Industry, 

‘‘ The publication has been well got-up and 
covers a wide field.*’ 

Military Secretary^ 
to H, E, Governor of the Punjab, 


Book your space in time for our next Y early Edition, 

BARQUE & COMPANY j 

Publislien & Booksellers. 6. Tke Moll. Lakore, (India). f 

J 
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Name of Concern 

Founded in. 

1. 

Punjab Sugar Mills Co., Ltd. 

192Q 

2. 

Basti Sugar Mills Co., Ltd. 

1927 

3. 

Nawabganj Sugar Mills Co., Lcd. ... 

1932 

4. 

Jagatjit Sugar Mills Co., Ltd. 

1933 

5. 

Narang Bros. & Co., Ltd. 

1933 

6. 

Gujranwala Sugar Mills Co., Ltd. ... 

1933 

7. 

Saras wati Insurance Co., Ltd. 

1934 

8. 

Steel & General Mills Co., Ltd. ... 

1936 

9. 

Great Sugar Combine Ltd. 

... 1939 

10. 

Sir Gokul Chand Narang & Co., Ltd. 

1939 

11. 

Ratlam Sugar Mills Co., Ltd. 

1942 

12. 

Gokulnagax^ Sugar MBle Co.. Ltd. ... 

1942 

13. 

Narang Industries Ltd. 

1942 

14. 

Narang Bank of India Ltd. 

1943 

15. 

Shree Yadavlndra Sugar Mills Co., Ltd. 

1943 


Head Office : 

3, Montgodierg Road, 
LAHORE. 




BUNJABiS BMIMBNT HINDUS 

f 

THE ] 

PUNJAB SUGAR HILLS Co., Lti. 

HeidOifici: 3, M0NT60ME«r: ROAD, LAHORE. T 


Factories at- 

GHUGLI, Distt., GORAKHPUR, (U. P) 
GOKULNAGAR,'Distt NAINITAL, (U.P.) 


Authorised Capital 

12,00,000 

Issued 81 Subscribed Capital .. 

12,00.000 

Paid«*up*Capital 

. 12,00,000 

Reserve Fun 

. 11,65,371 : 

1 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS: 

1. Sir G. C. NARAN6, Chairman. 

2 Dr. DEV RAJ NARANG. 

3. Dr. SHIV DDTT. 


General Manager : 

L. KESAR RAM NARANG. 


Managing Agents: 

NARANG BROS. A Co., Ltd. 






PUNJAB’S EMINENT HINDUS 


THE 

BASTI SUGAR MILLS 

: COMPANY, LIMITED. -• -i 

Reid Office : 3, MONTGOMERY ROAD, LAHORE. 

FACTORIES AT: 

BASTI and WALTERGANJ (U. P.) 


AUTHORISED CAPITAL 

• •• 

15,00,000 

ISSUED & SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL 

15,00,000 

PAID-UP-CAPITAL 

... 

15,00,000 

RESERVE FUND 


13,26,965 


(UPTO 

SOth APRIL, 1940) 


iBomd of : 

1. Sir G. C. NARANG, (Chairman) 

2. L. KESAR RAM NARANG. 

3. Dr. DEV RAJ NARANG. 

4. Dr. SHIV DUTT. 

General Manager : 

DES RAJ NARANG, EsQ., 

B.A. (HONS.) LL.B., 

HONORAKY MAGISTRATE, 

M.L.C. (U:.P.) 


Managing Agents ; 

NARANG BROS & Co., Lid. 




PUNJAB’S EMINENT HINAUS 


^g TEEL & M 

COMPANY, LIMITED. 

Head Office : 3, MONTGOMERY ROAD, UHORE. 

Factory at MUGHALPURA. 


ILLS, 


MANUFACTURETS : 


Railway Parts, 

Axil Boxes, 

Horn Block, 

Drag Boxes, 

Buffer Cases. 

ROLLING MILLS 

4 Sets Diametre 18 inches to 7 

— SjuUed foHr - — 


ALL CASTINGS 

C€LINDS ^ rLAT§ 


* Telegrams: ‘NARANQ/ Managing Agents: 

, Phone H ead Office : 4@ \ A* \r H il OH T i J ‘ 

Factory : 4257- BlOtuBrS & uO.^ Ltu." 




PUNJAB’S EMINENT IMNDOS 




THE 




SITARA FILMS LTD. 

He?d Office: McLeod Road, LAHORE. 


DISTRIBUTORS 

EXHIBITORS 

PRODUCERS 


fBawid 0^ SiUectiWA : i 

1. LALA SHIV RAJ BHALLA, i 

Mg, Director, Traders,* Bank Ltd., & Punjab 
Safe Deposit Co., Ltd., Lahore. (Chairman). 

2. DALSUKH M. PANCHOLI, EsQ., 

Mg. Proprietor, Pancholi Art Pictures, Lahore. 

3 ; RANVIR SINGH VIR, Esq., B.A., . 

Mg. Proprietor, Tht * Daily Milap* Lahore, 

4. HARKISHEN LAL BHALLA, Esq. 







BHAlR'iAni|!';iN$U,R|A|N'CE 


COMPANY, LIMITED. 


HEAO OFFICE; 


LAHORE 



^tan3A |ot 

STRENGTH 
SERVICE & 
SECLRITr 



^tancliei &’ s4a 


All Over ladia 8L British Eaist Africa 







PUNJAB'S EMINENT HINDUS 





UNDEKW RITES 

ril^E • /MARINE • HCTCR 

AND 

HISCELLANECLS ACCIDENT RIXES 

TELEGRAMS: Head Office: DELHI TELEPHONE 

‘BHARAT FIRE' 6. Daryaganj, Post Box 182. 6865 

Chairman 

SETH RAMKRISHNA DALMIA. 

COUNTRY-WIDE ORGANIZATION. 

Branches opened at 

CALCUTTA MADRAS BOMBAY 

LAHORE LUCKNOW KARACHI 

& 

AHMEDABAD 

Other Branches Opening Shortly. 

Ambitious Agents <S Workers to apply to any of the Brattehes 
WRITE for OUR Business & GENERAL PROSPECTUS 


Mr. P. P. GUPTA, 

Secretary. 


A DALMIA-JAIN ENTERPRISE. 



EUrMEMTUmDUS 


FEDERAL BANK OF INDIA (Pb.) LTD. 

LAHORE. 

BOAF^P OP DIRECTORS: 

1. RAI ^jjLHA'DUR M^. BvP. VARMA' Retired Chief Engineer. Ex- 
Member, Public Service Commission, Government of India. Lahort. 
RAI SAHIB L. KANSHI R^M CHOPRA. Qovt Pensioner, Uhore. 
L. DIWAN CHAND, Government A.M^{iti^ Contractor, Lahore. 

Mr. RAGHU RAJ BHALLA, Secretary, Traders* Bank Ltd., Lahore. 
Mr. B K. KAPUR, Secretary, Electrical Fan A Motor Manufacturing 
Co., Ltd>, Lahore. 

Mr., H. .C. MATHUR, B,A. (Hons), F.R.E.S. (London) Managing 
Director. (Ex-officio) 


RESERVE FUND 

.. Rs. 28.000 

DIVIDEND TO SHARE-HOLDERS 

six per cent. 

INTEREST ON FIXEB DEPOSITS 
(according to amount and period) 

. ^ to 4'V() 

INTEREST ON SAVING BANK 

3'Vo 

INTEREST ON CURRENT ACCOUNT ., 

.. 1% 

' Ptr’ 


Head Office : 

3. Montgomery Road, 
LAHbRE. 


Chairman : 

SIR G. C. NARANG, 
Kt., M.A., Ph.D,, M.L.A. 


I , (UwoffA paUaniAe tAU nalimat pto^UA6iae ian&mg^ UtAtitutiM. s 

ItHE SARASWATl ' 

I INSURANCE COMPANy LIMITED 

I OFFERS 

ALL THAT IS BEST & LATEST 
IN INSURANCE TO-DAY. 

AN IDEAL COMPANY 
TO, INSURE WITH OR REPRESENT 


1 



PUNJAB’S' iEBllUWt HINDUS 


MAKE SHOPPING A : 

VISIT 

DWi CHMD KHANNA & SONS 

JHE OLDEST CITY DRA^*ERS IN ANARKAL! 

. PACING GANPAT iOAD, LAHORE. 

THE HOUSE 

FOR 

anptfjing & Cbcrpt^ing 

IN , A 

CLOTH - 

Save the Patient of Tonsib from the 

StCGCCN’/ rNIfE 

j USE ' I 

! Pi THAKUR DUTTA Multani's i 

I r L r A 

i CURES TONSIL S 

I WITHOUT OPERATION 

I '' A Medicine that has never Failed ” 

I MULTANI PHARMACY 

• GUMTi BAZAR. LAHORE. . 




PUNJAB’S EMINEKT H^tjUnS 


rj 


EMEMBER 




CARS 

STATION 

WAGONS 

DE-LUXE 

COACHES 


Nanda | 
Bus Service i 




NEXT SUMMER 


FOR 



Fashions 

a 

Marriage Requirements 

FAVOUR US WITH A VISIT , 

ew iakshmi St®m$ 


CLOTH MERCHANTS 

ANARKALI, LAHORE, 




»0IC=S9llcJI 



PUNJAB'S EMINENT HINDUS 




6i St^h 


‘OUU 


For the latest in Crockery 

EIJJAHALL*$ 

DHANIRAM STREET. ANARKALI, LAHORE. 


3juwd in CompMi 



By 


'GREEN LINE' 

TO THE eiEEN VALLEy OP 



IN DC-LtlXC CC^CUCS 


H O. LAHORE. 

★ BRANCHES ALL OVER PRINCIPAL STATtoNS IN INDIA. 





T’«iE CLDEST LIFE LiFFTF i‘< IFCIi 


Chief Agents 

1 Messrs# S* R. CROPR A & J 

| - ^ , NISKT ROAD, LAHORE , . . , , . | 












